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How Live Dealer Sells Short Lengths 


There is nothing theoretical in this article by A. L. Hiebert, 
Hooker, Okla. 
described are used by him in every-day business and can be 
employed with equal success by retailers everywhere. piles, 


manager Comley Lumber Co., 


HILE serving in Uncle Sam's 
army during 1917, in a southern 
camp, | noticed a sign posted on 
each barracks which read: “In 
case of Fire, Use Your Head.” It amused 
me at first, then | began wondering why 
one couldn’t adopt as a slogan for his life’s 
work: “In case of ANyTHING, Use Your 
Head.” This applies to selling short 
length lumber as well as any other phase 
of the lumber game. My attention was 
first directed to this matter a few years 
ago by government bulletins on lumber 
conservation, then the different periodicals 





hegan publishing articles on_ selling 
“shorts,” so I began to think things over. 


When I took this yard in December, 
1922, I don’t believe there was a piece of 
lumber in it less than 10 feet long, but 
seldom a day passed that I didn’t have to 
saw a board or a piece of dimension, and 
sometimes a good many for a customer. I 
got tired of it, and decided if they wanted 
short pieces they would get them without 
so much heroic effort on my part to furnish 
the desired lengths. I began at first by 
sawing up all my defective pieces and 
those sticks that were showing a tendency 
to warp or crook, during my odd moments, 
piling them in neat piles of 4-, 6-, and &- 
foot lengths. Then when a customer came 
in and asked for a 12- or 16-foot board or 
2x4, my next question would be whether 
it was needed full length, or did he intend 
cutting it? Nine times out of ten he in- 
tended to saw either length out of it, in 
which case oT would politely inform him we 
could “save” him the trouble of sawing it. 
as we carried that length in stock for just 
such cases. I always get full price for 
these short lengths, and generally, the cus- 
tomer thinks I am doing him more or less 
a favor by carrying them in stock. As a 
result, I never have a bunch of “culls” ac- 
cumulate that have to be sloughed off at 
a greatly reduced price, my lumber piles 


are always straight and neat, ‘and my customers are pleased to 
know they can get the desired lengths without a great deal of 
In fact, I have worked up such a good 


labor with the saw. 


trade on these lengths that IT have ordered several batches of 4- 


The methods 


‘TIT TAKES 
A LITTLE 
TIME 


to get your 

trade educa- 
ted to the 
thousand 
and one 

places where 
they can 
use short 

pieces 


BUT IT 
CAN 
BE DONE” 


5-foot pieces it will take to get them closed. 
more figuring, but it sure eats into your “shorts” piles. 
of our stuff goes out on truck beds not over 9 feet long, and 
these’short ones haula whole lot easier 


and 6-foot material with my regular shipments, besides keep- 
ing my stock replenished from time to time by sawing up the 
long pieces that are threatening to go to.the bad in the 
thus preventing waste from that source. 


But with all the above, you’ve got to 
“use your head,” and not let the customet 
think for a minute that the accommodation 
is going the other way, as he’d think im- 
mediately you were trying to “work” him 
into taking something that wasn’t exactly 
what it should be. 

‘T have only mentioned boards and 2x45 
in this article, but it applies to everything 
we handle, from 8139 molding to 2x12s. 
Never does a customer come in for a few 
pieces of material but what I ask him right 
off the bat if he’s going to saw them in 
two, and if he says “yes,” the next thing 
is to inform him that we carry the length 
he wants without cutting. Ninety percent 
of the time it works, and when it doesn’t, 
give him the length he asked for. But I 
never try to unload a big batch of short 
lengths on one customer. I generally call 
his attention to the fact that we carry the 
short ones and have enough for his bill, 
but if he shows signs of insisting on the 
lengths specified I try in a nice way to 
compromise the matter and get him to use 
at least a few shorts. It hardly ever fails. 

We have only an average class of trade 
at this point, no better, no worse, no 
crankier, no nicer, than any other part of 
the country. You who are reading this 
article must not imagine you can jump in 
and order a car of shorts and get rid of 
them in thirty days by adopting the sug- 
gestions here outlined. It. takes a little 
time to get your trade educated to the 
thousand and one places they can use short 
pieces, but IT CAN BE DONE. 

Another thing, when making up an esti- 
mate for a customer, which a manager 
frequently has to do in a small town, find 
out where the doors and windows are to 
be placed, how far from each corner and 

how far apart, then figure the height and 
the number of boards it takes to till that 
given space between the openings, and 
you'd be surprised at how many 3-, 4-, and 
It takes a little 
Most 


[Turn to page 78] 
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Why a Lacey Cruise ? 


—— 
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Thousands of dollars are spent 
for book audits and yet the under- 
lying asset of your business{infre- 
quently checked} is the timber. 


A Lacey cruise and an annual 
Lacey check-up is virtually an au- 
dit of your principal asset. 


Will it not pay you to havea 
report from us? 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


Timber Land Factors 











Established 1880 
CHICAGO -NEW YORK 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. os Saas tte 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
Drummond Bidg. Vancouver Block. 
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gnee- ~ “Cash In” on Its 


Extra Sales Point 


Other dealers are finding Bige- 
low Brand Maple Flooring’s Nail 
Groove that saves the carpenter's 


INQUIRE time in laying and insures neater 
OF US FOR: matching a big factor in winning 
—— sales. 
ae — Many dealers get an extra dollar 
Soft Maple or two profit a sale because of the 
Soft Elm nail groove. 
Beech and 
Birch May we send samples 
and prices? 
LUMBER 
ALL GRADES 


Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 










CAS fil 
= PRIZES 


Write for THE STOR Sd ‘Woon’ rand Official 
Contest Blank ~ —- — Add National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. wir Box il, Washington Nc 


























You Want Values 





Hemlock! Here They Are! 
ere ey Are! 
and 
Pine The items listed below uphold the Kneeland- 
McLurg reputation for good, reliable value 
and thoroughly dependable manufacture. In- 
KORRECT | vestigate these items today. 
MAKE 150,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Kiln Dried Birch 
109, 000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common, Klin Dried B ae 
t. x5 an r T. 0. r 
Maple . Pried Birch 
and 15,000 ft. 6/4" No. 2 and Btr. Soft Elm 
25,000 ft. 1” No. 1 and Better Basswood 
Birch 109,000 ft. I” No. 3 and Better White Pine 
irc 200,000 ft. 10/4x4 Tamarack 
Flooring 75,000 ft 12% MFMA Third Grade Maple Fig. 
0,000 ft. #3x2%” MFMA First Grade Birch Fig. 
75,000 ft. #3x2%” MFMA Second Gr. Birch Fig. 








: $4x2%" MFMA Third Grade Birch Fig. 
50,000 ft. 4x24" MFMA First Grade Birch Fig. 


5th’. 
7,000 ft. axtae MFMA Third Grade Oak Fis. 


1 car 32” No 1 Basswood Lath 
2 cars 4” 7° Cedar Posts 


Write for delivered prices 


NEELAND-McLURG 
Mi LUMBER COMPANY 

+. Mills at 

' Morse,Wis.-Phillips,Wis. PHILLIPS WIS. 
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FOR SALE 


2—Diamond Iron Works Double Cut- 
ting 9-ft. Band Mills—One Right 


and One Left - with Steam Feed 
Carriages. 


1—84” Diamond Edger. 








1—28"x 48” Nordberg Corliss, Heavy- 
Duty Engine, flywheel 48’’x 20 ft. 


1—26'x 48" Allis-Chalmers Engine, 


with two flywheels 30’’x 16-ft. and 
24x 16-ft. 


Transmission equipment, etc., with the 


above comprising a complete two band saw- 
mill outfit. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 








Lumber Department f j 
BONNER, MONTANA 
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Proposing a 


Or tact tha IS rarely welcomed by the 


fact that it is warranted does not make it any more agree- 
But the person or the industry that is immune to 


able. 


criticism from all sources is in a bad state. 
has been criticised to the point of persecution at times, and much 
of this criticism has been from the outside. 
apt to be intemperate, uninformed and destructive, rather than 
When the lumbermen began to see 
that their product was losing public favor and was being crowded 
out of uses where it formerly had been the predominant material 
and where its intrinsic values still entitled it to first place, they 
began to ask one another what was the reason. 


intelligent and constructive. 


Catechism for the Lumber Industry 


human nature to blame oneself first for conditions that are unsatis- 
factory, there has been a temptation for each branch of the 
industry to blame another for what is not right in the situation. 

While there has been more or less of that sort of criticism, the 
stage of crimination and recrimination is believed now to be 
largely passed, and instead of working at cross purposes all 
branches of the lumber industry have decided to work together. 
The fact remains, however, that each branch has specific functions 
to perform because each is an important factor in the production 
and distribution of forest products. Failure of any branch of the 
industry to rise to the needs of the occasion will of course impede 
if it does not nullify the efforts of the other branches. Conse- 


person criticised. The 


The lumber industry 


Outside criticism is 


As it is not in 


5 la ag oe 
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quently, it is important that something like an agreement be 
reached regarding the part to be performed by each branch in any 
proposed rejuvenation of lumber merchandising. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to find out what contribution each 
branch of the industry is to make is to ask each group what 
it conceives to be its duty in the premises. In an address before 
the Shreveport Lumbermen’s Club, B. Hudson Bolinger discussed 
the lumber manufacturing and merchandising situation, frankly 
placing much of the blame for it upon the lumbermen themselves. 
His major theme was the duties and opportunities of the .local 
lumbermen’s club, with particular reference to the subjects to be 
discussed at its meetings. In an effort to outline the subjects Mr. 
Bolinger proposed a series of questions to be discussed by the 
different branches of the industry. Taken together, these questions 
which, with the address, appear on pages 58 and 59 of this paper, 
may aptly be termed a catechism for the industry. 

While talk and discussion have their place and are valuable, the 
industry’s salvation is to be worked out, not merely talked about. 
Preliminary discussion ought, however, to clarify problems, fix 
responsibilities and enable all branches of the industry to agree 
upon a coérdinated program in which each shall make proper con- 
tribution to its complete success. The catechism outlined by Mr. 
Bolinger may very well serve as a suggestion for club program 
committees throughout the country. There is something in it for 
serious consideration by lumbermen in every branch of the in- 
dustry, and the whole catechism should appeal especially to clubs 
that include all branches of the industry. 





Forests as a Source of Public Revenue 


AXATION AS a factor largely determining forest use was 
© well recognized by lumber manufacturers long before as- 
sessors or legislators, or even foresters, gave the matter 
much thought. Timber has not been neglected as a source of local 
revenue because in most regions it is about the only taxable 
property; until the forests came into possession of private owners, 
there was nothing to tax, and in many regions still the lumber 
industry, because it is the major interest, pays most of the taxes. 
The public in those regions has become so accustomed to look to 
timber lands and the lumber interests generally for its revenue 
that a proposal to relieve the industry of any part of its tax 
burden looks like a species of favoritism. A large section of the 
public has not yet come to see that some sort of relief must be 
given to owners of timber and of forest land if this source of 
public revenue is to be perpetuated. 

Most of the cut-over land, aggregating many millions of acres, 
and much of the land now stocked with mature timber are suited 
to no other purpose than timber growing. There is no other use 
to which they can be put. They constitute the only source of 
public revenue in the communities where they lie. Cut-over lands 
already abandoned by the owners constitute one of the major 
problems in States that in the past have ranked first as producers 
of lumber. Taxes in other States are forcing timber owners to cut 
as rapidly as possible and are dooming cut-over lands to abandon- 
ment. With few exceptions this has been the history of timber 
and cut-over land taxing policy in the United States. 

While there are rays of hope for improvement in timber taxing 
methods and policies, to say that the subject of timber taxation is 
understood in all its ramifications is to exhibit an optimism that is 
hardly warranted by the facts. The most that can be said is that 
the need of reform in methods has been recognized by legislators, 
and that efforts have been made to frame laws designed to make 
tree growing practicable. The most enthusiastic advocates of such 
legislation, however, do not claim perfection for it. They welcome 
it as an evidence of the public’s recognition of its own interest in 
perpetuating the forests as a source of supply of indispensable raw 
materials. 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy,’—dictum of a dis- 
tinguished American jurist, has an apt application to timber tax- 
ation. Perhaps the converse of that dictum, Relief from taxation 
is a means of reforestation, also has an application to forest 
perpetuation. In any event, every contribution to the solution of 
the problem of timber taxation deserves attention. One of the 
most valuable contributions of this sort is in the form of an ad- 
dress made by E. T. Allen, forester in charge, of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. This address, which is 





published in full on pages 56-58, was delivered by Mr. Allen before 
the National Tax Association and the Canadian Tax Conference, a 
Toronto, Canada, Oct. 13. It should be read by all lumbermen, py 
foresters and by the public generally. 


Modern Homes for Modern Folks 


T SEEMS A little strange, when one stops to reflect upon 

J the subject, that men and women appear more desirous of 

keeping step with the march of progress in almost every 

other realm than in that of the homes which they inhabit. And as 

regards those homes, it appears to be thought more essential that 

the movable contents, that is, the furniture, rugs, curtains etc, 

should be uptodate than that the structure itself should bear the 
stamp of modernity. , 

Just why that should be the case is rather hard to say, for as 
a rule we human beings are prone to “put the best foot forward,” 
and to make as good an appearance as possible before others, 
even though some of the more personal needs and desires have to 
be relegated to the background. But a great many people appear 
quite satisfied to live in houses that are old fashioned and, judged 
by modern standards, decidedly unattractive in exterior, although 
the interior may be embellished with the latest in period furniture 
—regardless of the fact that comparatively few persons except the 
family and their intimate friends ever see the inside, while the 
exterior of the house daily is scrutinized by scores if not hundreds 
of persons, includings neighbors, visitors and passersby. 

Apparently most people have the idea that a house once built is a 
finished entity, foreordained to stand unchanged until time and 
wear make repairs necessary; and even essential repairs usually 
are made with a reluctance that is in sharp contrast with the 
enthusiasm with which a new outfit of furniture is selected, or a 
car of next year’s model ordered. 

It is significant of the times that the anticipated appearance 
on the market of a new automobile of a popular make sbould arouse 
the intense interest which it has, and that 125,000 persons—or 
about one in a thousand of the nation’s population—should have 
placed orders for the new model, with cash deposits covering 
initial payment, and that about 250,000 more should have ordered 
without making advance payments—all “sight and unseen,” with- 
out any definite knowledge as to what the new car is like except 
that it is new, different and presumably better. How many tenants 
during the same period have made a “tlown payment” toward a 
home, or how many present house owners have made a payment 
toward a new and better home? 

Wouldn’t it be a great thing for the lumber industry if the public 
could be inoculated with the idea that a “new model” home is no 
less desirable than a “new model” car? Progress and improve- 
ment are the watchwords of the day, but they seem to be applied 
more generally in some other spheres than in that of the home. 
There is no real reason why a house once built should stand until 
it falls into disrepair, before being modernized, or replaced by a 
better one. With all the advance that has been made in recent 
years in architectural design; in beauty of form and color, espe- 
cially as applied to interior woodwork, flooring, trim, and in 
convenience, as manifested by the introduction of labor saving 
devices etc., it would seem that the “1928 model” house ought to 
be:an attractive “buy” for thousands of citizens who are now 
eagerly buying the “newest” in almost every other line. 








Mixing Brains With Merchandising 


N AN OLD STORY it is related that a great painter, on 
being asked with what he mixed his paints to get such 
marvelous results, replied, “With brains, sir.” Most per- 

sons will admit that brains in some amount are not a bad ingredient 
in any mixture if important results are to be realized. It is hardly 
to be expected that everything done shall be wholly original with 
the person who does it; but blind and servile imitation can not 
be depended upon to produce the same results that are to be ex- 
pected from efforts or methods that bear the impress of the person 
or institution that makes the efforts or uses the methods. It is 


this quality in a business institution that corresponds to character 
in a person, and it is the brains injected into the operation of a 
business that builds up its good will and prestige. 

Too much of so called teaching is merely “by rote,” and toe much 
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pani 
of 80 called learning is of the same sort. The better teaching is of 
the sort that draws out the pupil’s own mentdlity instead of pour- 
ing in that of the teacher, and the better sort of study is of the 
gort that involves vigorous mental effort on the part of the pupil, 
rather than the sort that lazily drinks in any potion offered. It is 
not to be inferred by any means that education ends with the 
school days or that there is no opportunity to study and learn in 
pusiness. All the principles that apply to educational effort in 
gchool apply with equal force in the business of life. 

It is believed that many a salesman is disappointed in instruction 
and help he receives from others, not because it is poor, but 
because he does not adapt the instruction to his own tastes and 
capacities and to his own situation and needs. The same is true 
of advertising and other phases of merchandising. A suggestion, 
however good it may be, is still only a suggestion; and it is to 
be considered merely as. the nucleus around which the user is to 
build a method or a policy that fits his case and his community. 
It must be given the original, individual and personal touch needed 
to identify it with him. A good illustration of this method of using 
a suggestion in advertising is afforded by the article on page 50 
of this paper, where will be found the original suggestion made in 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the advertisement of an Ohio lum- 
ber company that adapted the suggestion to its own needs. 

All marked successes in business are achieved by the use in some 
degree of originality in method; but anybody can think of cases 
that were owing to alertness to accept suggestion and adapt means 
to ends. During recent years there have been numerous outstand- 
ing successes in retail merchandising on a national scale that have 
been won by sensing the trend of sentiment. There have been also 
many remarkable successes among local merchants, who have been 
quick to adapt their methods to current tastes and tendencies and 
local situations. The retailer who does not keep in step with 
changes in methods is always risking disastrous competition with 
those that are wideawake to every opportunity suggested by the 
methods of others or by the changes in popular tastes and habits. 
No single method or means can always be relied upon to succeed. 
As public tastes and opinions change, methods of catering to the 
public must change. An era of automobiles and airplanes is not 
satisfied with the merchandising methods of an era of ox teams 
or even of side-bar buggies. Methods of merchandising must be 
abreast of the times if the merchant is not to be counted out 
entirely. 








Some Increase in Lumber Production 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 13.—Softwood 
lumber buying was slightly less active this 
week, when compared with the preceding week, 
and hardwood orders were about the same, ac- 
cording to telegraphic reports received today 
from 468 of the leading softwood and hard- 
wood lumber mills of the country by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The 325 comparable reporting softwood mills 
showed a slight increase in production, ship- 
ments about the same and some decrease in 
new business, for the week ended Oct. 8, as 
compared with reports for the previous week. 
In comparison with the same period a year 
ago, when nineteen more mills reported, there 
were increases in production and shipments and 
a decrease in new business, The 128 hard- 
wood operations showed some increase in pro- 
duction with shipments and new business about 
the same this week, as compared with reports 
from 120 mills for the week earlier. For the 
corresponding period last year, when 134 mills 
reported, there were slight decreases in all 
three factors. 


The unfilled orders of 220 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 531,861,942 feet, as against 555,- 
041,213 feet for 221 mills the previous week. 
The 102 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 176,128,000 
feet last week, as against 185,384,960 feet for 
the week before. For the 118 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 355,733,942 feet, as 
against 369,656,253 feet for 119 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 325 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 97 percent, and 
orders 86 percent, of actual production. For 


.the southern pine mills, these percentages were 


respectively 91 and 76; and for the West Coast 
mills, 97 and 85. Of the reporting mills, the 
300 with an established normal production for 
the week of 222,447,813 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 106 percent, shipments 102 percent, and 
orders 91 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before (revised), and the same week last year 
follow: Production—247,431,000 feet, against 
244,916,000 feet the week before, and 241,534,- 
000 feet last year. Shipments—239,068,000 
feet, against 241,017,000 feet the week before, 
and 233,400,000 feet last year. Orders—211,- 
761,000 feet, against 234,387,000 feet the week 
before, and 217,510,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the 


week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—19,219,000 feet, against 17,- 
987,000 feet the week before, and 20,433,000 
feet last year. Shipments—18,567,000 feet, 
against 18,127,000 feet the week before, and 
22,475,000 feet last year. Orders—20,092,000 
feet, against 20,031,000 feet the week before, 
and 21,269,000 feet last year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing figures 




















In a Chicago suburb of 8,500 people, builders 
of the more attractive and substantial homes 
are still sticking to the “homey” porch,-two be- 
ing used on the house shown in the photograph 





nor in the regional tabulation below. Fifteen 
of these mills, representing 55 percent of the 
cut of the California pine region, gave their 
production for the week as 22,449,000 feet; 
shipments, 19,224,000 feet, and new business, 
19,241,000 feet. Last week’s report from 16 
mills, representing 51 percent of the cut, was: 
Production, 23,432,000 feet; shipments, 19,911,- 
000 feet, and new business, 17,621,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 118 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Oct. 8 was 15 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 3 
percent below production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 46 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 51,514,425 
feet, of which 32,870,994 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery and 18,643,431 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 55,166,096 feet, or 
49 percent of the week’s new business. Fifty- 
one percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 65,406,001 feet, of which 


47,070,184 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal, and 18,335,817 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 56,586,038 feet, or 45 percent of 
the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 5,- 
093,727 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders 
totaled 95,952,768 feet; foreign, 128,434,681 
feet, and rail trade, 131,346,493 feet. 


Heavy rains and wet ground have slowed 
truck logging, according to the 4L employment 
service. Major Douglas fir .camps and mills 
are generally active. Except for rigging men 
at camps there is little labor turnover. Resi- 
dent labor both east and west of the Cascades 
is well employed. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, shows pro- 
duction and shipments about the same and a 
nominal reduction in new business. 


The California Redwood Association, with 
one more mill reporting, shows notable in- 
creases in all three items. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one mill less reporting, shows a 
small decrease in production, a slight increase 
in shipments, and new business somewhat less 
than that reported for the preceding week. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with one more mill reporting, shows pro- 
duction and shipments about the same and a 
nominal increase in new business. 

Reports from 17 mills of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
(one more mill than reported for the previous 
week) show some increases in production and 
shipments and new business about the same as 
that reported for the week earlier. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 61.—Eprror.] 








[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NorFotk, Va., Oct. 13.—For the week ended 
Oct. 8, thirty-four mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 9,210,000 feet, manufactured 
8,231,106 feet, shipped 17,677,982 feet, and 
booked orders for 5,173,871 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 12.— For the week 
ended Oct. 12, one hundred and eleven units, 
each representing a daily capacity of 28,000 
feet and having a total normal weekly produc- 
tion of 18,648,000 feet, reported to the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute that they pro- 
duced 16,599,000 feet, shipped 14,835,000 feet 
and booked orders for 17,688,000 feet. 
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Lumber Data for Rotary Address 
The writer is to give a classification talk at a 
Rotary meeting, and would like to have the follow- 


ing information from you, or any other information 


that would be appropriate for a retail lumberman’s 
classification: 


1—How is it that logs cut into building material 
are called lumber, and what is the meaning 
of this word? 

2—What State produces the most lumber? 

3—What kind of wood leads in sales? 

4—How many retail lumber yards are there in 
the United States? How many are there in 
Michigan ? 

5—What are the gross sales of all yards in the 
United States? 

6—How many sawmills are there in the United 
States? 

7—How many carloads of 
annually from the mills? 

8—How many feet are exported annually? 


9—What is the amount of lumber cut annually 
in the United States? 

10—How many feet are there cut that never reach 
the consumer, on account of loss through fire 
and the elements? 


11—How much timber in the woods is destroyed by 
fire annually? 


12—What is the estimated amount of timber stand- 
ing?—Inguiry No. 2,029. 


lumber are shipped 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a lum- 
berman in Michigan. Definite data in every 
case can not be given in response to his vari- 
ous questions. 

The answer to the first question is quite 
comprehensively given in an article that ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN Jan. 15, 
1927, page 43. A clipping of this article has 
been supplied. 
_ Question No, 2 is answered in the fact that 
in 1925 Washington produced 7,027,325,000 feet 
of lumber, considerably more than any other 
State. " 

Question No. 3 is answered by the figures 
for southern pine production in 1925, the 
amount produced being 13,235,936,000 feet. 

Question No. 4 can hardly be answered with- 
out a rather more precise definition of “retail 
lumber yard” than evidently is used by author- 
ities compiling statistics about yards in the 
United States. For practical purposes, of 
course, only those retail yards are counted, or 
should be counted, that carry sufficient stock 
for the needs of their communities and have 
commercial rating that entitles them to the 
courtesies commonly accorded to merchants. 
Of this type of retailer there are perhaps some- 
thing like 20,000 or 22,000. Some estimates 
place the number of retailers at nearly 25,000. 
There are, however, only 12,000 rated above 
$5,000. Government reports have estimated the 
number at 44,000. It is believed that in some 
sections at least the number of retailers is de- 
clining, for statistics available show that in 
North Dakota and South Dakota, Minnesota 
and Iowa there are 700 fewer than there were 
five years ago. Figures also available indicate 
that there are in Michigan 886 retail lumber 
yards. 

There are no figures available to show what 
the gross sales of all the yards in the United 
States amount to. Evidently this inquirer is 
interested in the sales of lumber only and it 
is hardly practicable to obtain data from the 
yards indicating the gross sales of the various 
kinds of merchandise that now are distributed 
by them. 

In answer to the sixth question, How many 
sawmills are there in the United States? will 
vary in much the same way as the answer to 
the question about the number of retailers. 
In 1925 there were 15,800 sawmills reporting 
but estimates that year placed the total num* 
ber at 25,000. At times the number has been 
estimated at 40,000. In estimating the number 
of sawmills, it would be necessary to define 
the term sawmill. In theory, of course, every 
mill that cuts lumber is a sawmill, but the tiny 
portable is hardly to be placed in the same 


class with the big, permanent mills cutting 


many thousands of feet a day. While the 
larger mills are nearly always in operation, the 
number of small mills cutting at any given 
time is determined by the condition of the 
market. In times when lumber is in great de- 
mand and prices are high there are thousands 
of sawmills cutting lumber that during periods 
of surplus would not be operating at all. 

Answer to question No. 7, How many car- 
loads shipped annually from the mills? can 
be given in percentages only. Of the domestic 
distribution of lumber about 75 percent moves 
by rail, 15 percent by water and 10 percent is 
locally distributed. By applying the 75 per- 
cent to the total production given below, this 
inquirer will be able to arrive at the volume 
of rail movement. If he cares to convert this 
into carloads he can do so by using as a basis 
the average number of thousand feet in cars 
received by him. 

Answer to question No. 8, How many feet 
are exported annually? is found in figures of 
the Government, but the method of classify- 
ing exports makes it difficult to put these fig- 
ures into the form commonly used in the Uni- 
ted States. However, these figures show that 
boards, planks and scantlings were exported 
to the amount of 1,948,038,000 board feet, and 
sawn timber was exported to the amount of 
554,448,000 board feet. This was in 1925. 

In 1925 the total cut of lumber in the United 
States was estimated at 38,338,641,000 board 
feet. This is in answer to question No. 9. 

Question No. 10, How many feet are there 
cut that never reach the consumer on ac- 
count of loss through fire and the elements? 
is one that can not be answered precisely in the 
form that it is asked. However, the total tim- 
ber removed annually has been estimated at 
52,943,700,000 board feet. The timber de- 
stroyed by fire, insects, disease and windfall kas 
been estimated at 7,250,000,000 board feet. 


ae 


The point raised in question No. 11 is ope 
that causes more controversy than almost any 
other that might be asked. This is because 
accurate reporting of the actual loss inflicted 
by forest fires is difficult if not impossible. 
An adjusted average for the eight years 1916 
to 1923 indicates the area burned over each 
year as 9,051,398 acres of forest land. The 
actual damage to timber in a single year has 
been placed at $12,372,000. It will be inferred, 
of course, that much of the area included as 
forest land is in fact cut-over land rather than 
land that is covered with mature timber. This 
explains why, though the area burned over js 
immense, the actual damage to timber in dol- 
lars and cents is relatively small. It is large 
enough, however, to justify the greatest prac- 
ticable efforts to reduce the loss by fire. 

The twelfth and last question can be ‘an- 
swered in estimates only. In 1924 the amount 
of timber remaining in the United States was 
estimated at 138,000,000 acres. About 1920 
the volume of timber was placed at 2,214,893,- 
000,000 board feet.—EnrrTor.] 


Pine Dust Wanted for Wood Flour 


Can you furnish us a list of sash and door manu- 
facturers that run mostly white pine? We should 
like this information as we purchase wood dust from 
the sanding machines.—Inguiry No. 2,031. 


[This inquiry comes from a New York con- 
cern that is engaged in the manufacture of 
wood flour and the production of wood fibre. 
In response the names of a number of sash 
and door manufacturers have been given. It 
is not practicable in every case to determine 
whether a concern uses the true white pine or 
not. This inquiry is published with the hope 
that it will come to the attention of manu- 
facturers able to supply white pine sawdust. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied 
on request.—EpiTor. } 
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Lumbermen are going to the | breeds is a comparatively new 
|enterprise, but is rapidly mak- 
jing itself felt in the superior | ests in other sections. 


woods in swarms. 
* 8 & 


These lands are mostly owned 
by firms that have large inter- 
In these 





A white oak tree was re- | quality of the truck and dray |times of financial difficulties 
cently cut upon the farm of horses seen upon the streets of | they are compelled to direct 


John Bertolf in Gratiot County, | 0ur principal cities. 


Mich., which measured one foot | * 
from the ground, thirteen feet | 


We greatly wish that our | 2Fe the heaviest. 


|their logging operations to 
® | those districts where the taxes 
We can stay 


through, the stump being large | pine land owners would real- | this process of desolation if we 


enough to allow two wagons to | ize the value of their lands, 
pass each other. It was about | apart from the pine for which 
one hundred feet in length and | they were located. It would be 
was probably the largest tree 4 paying investment to encour- 
that ever grew in the country. | age settlers in the region where 
\lumbering operations are to be 
So much encour- 
Portland, Me., has suspended | agement could be given them in 


* * *% 


Russell, Lewis & Co., 


of | most active. 


can lower the rate of our tax- 
ation. If this can not be done, 
we must adopt such a policy in 
respect to cut-over lands as 
will encourage owners to retain 
them and to unite with us in 
the effort to colonize in “the 
big woods” of northern Wis- 





owing to heavy losses conse-|the way of guaranteed prices — oes 

quent upon the depression of |for all crops that should be 

the lumber trade in South | raised, but permanent settle-| At no time since the panic 

America. |ments would be left when the has the lumber trade assumed 
* * 


j 


|pine was taken and the land an outlook so promising as at 
The importation of the best | itself would have a value, and | present, 
specimens of the draft horse to | could be readily sold. Such a 


and manufacturers 
wear smiling countenances, says 


this country from Europe goes | policy would be a great benefit te report from East Saginaw. 
The wholesale | Mich. ‘The number of buyers 
from abroad on the market this 
week is greater than at any 
previous time this season, when 
a large number of sales have 
‘been made, 


on apace, and we shall soon be | to the country. 
in position to challenge the | slaughter of our pine so far 
world in quality of our draft |in advance of settlement is to 
stock as we already are in our | be regretted, but it can not be 
roadsters and running horses. | prevented unless by a lighten- 
This importation of the draft |ing of the burden of taxation. 
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Southern Pine Volume Declines; Some Items Weak 


Southern pine business was very dull in the week ended 
Oct. 7, bookings falling to almost twenty-four percent be- 
low production, and the average orders per mill being at 
one of the lowest points of the season. Yard orders appear 
to be coming principally from rural sections, volume of 
city business being disappointing for this time of year, 
though in the South and Southwest the cities are better 
customers than are those in the North and East. Yard 
orders run largely to dimension and boards. Demand for 
flooring and finish is sluggish and prices of both items are 
weak. Railroad and oil field orders for timbers are scarce. 
but export demand for these is good. The West Indian 
and) South American markets are not taking many, but 
European business is active, and prices are strong. Some 
Southeast mills are turning their production to timbers, 
to avoid accumulation of retail yard material. 


Cypress Faces Severe Competition and Is Inactive 


Business .in southern cypress continues draggy. The 
fine condition of mill stocks has failed to attract orders, as 
buyers feel they can count on prompt shipment and take 
only well mixed cars for filling in. It is said, however, 
that the mills have had to put restrictions on the amount of 
longer lengths and wider widths that they will include in a 
shipment. Mill stocks have continued to accumulate, 
though production is still curtailed, and producers have 
stimulated business a little by concessions. Call for factory 
items is dull, on account of low prices on competitive 
species, and buyers’ current offers are unacceptable to mills. 


Movement of California Redwood Is Less Active 


The California redwood mills are entering the fall season 
in good shape from a statistical standpoint, as to date this 
year their sales have amounted to eighteen percent more 
than their production. Recently business has been less 
active, however, and its volume is considerably below 
normal, so that unfilled orders have also fallen below the 
normal mark. Southern California buying has been much 
better this year than last, and appears well sustained. 
There has been a lesser gain in northern California sales, 
but these are slowing down a little. Some large Mexican 
shipments have raised the foreign total. Takings of the 
eastern States so far this year have not been much larger 
than those of last year, and volume in the last couple of 
weeks has been considerably less. Some progress is being 
made in extending redwood territory, however, and siding 
is getting a strong foothold in Indiana and adjacent terri- 
tory, where poplar is meeting severe competition from it. 


North Carolina Pine Sales Make Temporary Gain 


North Carclina pine mills did an excellent volume of 
business during the week ended Oct. 1, this exceeding the 
production by fourteen percent, but in the following week 
there was a marked falling off to thirty-seven percent be- 
low the output. Prices have been at a low and unsatisfac- 
tory level, but showed a stiffening in response to the spurt 
in demand from northerly sales territory. With immediate 
wants supplied, the buying movement eased up as slight 
advances were asked. The mills to date have cut at about 
the same rate as they did last year, but have sold a larger 
percentage of their output. The best territory has been the 
southern States and rail territory west of the Appalachians, 
as West Coast woods give severe competition in North At- 
lantic territory. Better grades of yard lumber appear firm, 
but lower grades and box are somewhat weak. 

Georgia roofers are held to a low price base by absence 
of Florida demand and difficult competition of West Coast 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 60 and 61 





; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 92 to 98 


lumber in the Northeast, and while the 6-inch usually bring 
$17.50, orders are often accepted at 50 cents less. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers Reduce Their Prices 


Northern pine volume’ has been disappointing in recent 
weeks, for bookings have covered only about seventy per- 
cent of the output, whereas in the corresponding period of 
last year they exceeded it by five percent. The mills have 
therefore reduced their prices, especially on the upper 
grades. In fencing and boards, No. 1 has been reduced $7 ; 
No. 2, $5, and No. 3, $1. In some of the better grades of 
shop the declines have been as much as $20, as these have 
been meeting severe competition in the eastern market, 
western woods suitable for pattern work being offered at 
much lower prices. There appears to be a fairly good de- 
mand from rural sections in the middle West for yard 
items, and active call for box lumber has about absorbed 
mill stocks. . 


Large West Coast Output Results in Price Weakness 


Bookings of West Coast mills have been running about 
ten percent below production, and were fifteen percent be- 
low in the week ended Oct. 15. Manufacturing operations 
throughout practically all fir producing regions are very 
active, and stocks being accumulated at mills are having a 
depressing influence on prices. The market is reported 
steady, but buyers generally lack confidence. They are 
evidently withholding their orders to the last minute, as 
immediate shipment is demanded on practically every car 
placed. Nevertheless volume holds up very well in all mar- 
kets. In the East, consumption appears to be tapering off 
for the season and little stocking up is being done. Cali- 
fornia is buying only when prices are attractive. In the 
rail trade, maintenance of volume is to some extent due to 
price concessions. 


Volume of Northern Hardwood Trade I's Fairly Good 


The movement of northern hardwood seems fairly well 
sustained, though the market can not be called active. 
There has been a seasonal tapering off in call for building 
items, though both flooring-and trim factories are in the 
market for limited amounts. Furniture plants are also 
sending in a few orders, and improvement is expected in 
this line. 
time until the new Ford model is announced, as many pros- 
pective buyers of cars will not come to a decision until this 
is seen, so that the Ford announcement is expected to re- 
lease a large flood of orders for all makes. Northern stocks 
are low, and output is light and will continue so for the 
remainder of the year. List prices are reported unchanged, 
but concessions have been quite general recently in hard- 
woods. 

Southern Hardwood Bookings Again Exceed Output 


Southern hardwood again made a strong showing in the 
week ended Oct. 8, when bookings exceeded production by 
about a million feet. This showing is partly the result of 
a curtailment in production, largely voluntary because of 
depressed prices, but to some extent because of rains. But 
curtailment is encouraging a firmer attitude on the part of 
sellers, so that buyers are a little more generous in their 
placements. Furniture makers have been taking fairly 
good amounts. Automobile buying shows some increase, 
as announcement of the new Ford model is expected to 
release a large number of orders for all makes. There is 
also a fair amount of business from the flooring and trim 
plants, which know that the market is about as low. as it 
will go. Overseas buying has been rather active, present 
prices having encouraged forward purchases. 


The automobile plants appear to be marking” 
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4029 West Washington Avenue. A frame house which fared far better than either the stone 
on the far side or the brick on the near side where most of the side and part of front was blown 
out. Reconstruction of brick houses had been started when this picture was made 








The Blue Inn, which didn’t blow in—an old 
style frame with shingle roof, at 1501 Mal- 
linckrodt. Several pupils were injured in the 
Holy Trinity School shown in the picture, 
while across the street but not pictured, a 
brick combination store and flat was badly 
damaged, a woman sick in bed being buried 
for one and one-half hours beneath brick and 
other debris 








High school at .4015 Grand Avenue where 
much damage was done to the building and 
equipment and a number of students injured 
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_ Note: A story of the St. Louis storm ang 
its disastrous effects, together with photographs 


especially taken, prepared by the Amenicay 


LUMBERMAN’S own representative 


on the 


ground, and also the story, with accompanying 


photographs, prepared by the Southern Ping 
Association, appeared on pages 42-43 and 72 of 


the Oct. 8 issue of the American LuMpBermay, 


—EpirTor. 


Three salient facts stand out in a report by 
C. B. Green, engineer of the National Lumber 

















H. Clark at his 70-year-old home, 1507 Destra- 


han, standing on the remains of his next door 


neighbor's brick home. Mr. Clark said: 
“While I was working on my radio I received 
warning of the storm and was scarcely able 
to close the door by the time the storm struck 
with all its fury. The good old frame house 
seemed to give a bit and then I thought it was 
‘all up’ with us, but later learned that it was 
the brick building next door which had gone, 
the bricks and debris flying against my house” 


Manufacturers’ Association, who covered the 
tornado from its Chicago office. These most 
clearly proved facts are: 

1. In contradiction of the common general 
belief but in confirmation of data known to 











Frame house with shingle roof at 3514 North Spring Street, which 
still houses practically undisturbed, the home life of a family whose 
neighbors in almost the entire block have lost all except their sav- 


ings accounts. The brick buildings on each side are badly damaged. below the debris. 
Only sections of the roll roofing was blown off leaving the wooden 


shingles exposed and intact; also a few windows were broken 


Sportsmans Ball Park at 3000 North Grand Avenue. 
of the steel framing making the cover of the grand stand were blown 


from their concrete base. 








Large sections 


Cars parked along the curbing are buried 


Note the way in which large steel beams and 
uprights were twisted and broken—a “permanent” type of construc- 


tion destroyed 
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Louis Tornado Destruction 
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Corner of brick building at 1429 Destrahan where Mr. Fisher was 

killed—buried beneath the walls of his home. The frame building 

next remained intact except for a portion of the roof, and the 
siding damaged by the falling brick wall may be seen 


Concrete block garage at Third and Lincoln streets, Venice, Ill. Block 

walls crumbled from under the wooden roof... A brick building 

across the street also failed, while frame buildings on both sides re- 
mained undamaged. The wooden roof remains intact 


engineers for years this tornado showed that 
wood as a building material stood up better 
than brick, concrete block and other so-called 
“permanent” types of material. 

2. Even where the destructive forces weré 
sufficient to do serious damage to all build- 


the improper use of those materials caused 
great losses. 

As shown by the photographs of frame, 
brick and stone structures, all in the path of 
the storm, the frames in practically all cases 
stood up marvelously against the tornado which 


Many who endured the storm stated that they 
would much rather take their chances against 
death or accident within a frame structure 
than be buried below stone and brick so com- 
monly seen in the wake of this storm. 
Many of the accompanying photographs show 


























This wooden garage is still standing in the rear of 4021 Finney Street 
and is one of the numerous instances that were found after the tornado 


Frame house at Eighth and Madison streets, Madison, IIl., removed 
from its foundation, the corner of which is shown standing at left of 





had passed indicating concluswely the desirability and worth of good 


wood construction 


ings the wooden structures or wooden parts 


picture. 


Such faulty construction as excessive spacing of unanchored 


rafters as lack of anchorage to foundation is clearly shown 


almost destroyed their neighboring companions 

















clearly the high cost of cheap construction. 






































neral of structures gave way in large units, that is, of stone and brick. Failure to follow recognized points of good 
mn to one wall or partition forced against another Where there occurred such failures, involv- building practices, such as the use of wall ties, 
and thus protected the lives of the occupants, ing wood alone or in combination with other proper bracing and anchoring of foundation and 
=F whereas the masses of crumbling brick and materials, loss of lives and damage done to roofs, ran the total of lives lost and especially 
stone buried and killed many. property were held to a minimum by the less damage done to property far higher than it 
3. Regardless of the kind of material used, destructive way in which the wood gave way. should otherwise have been. 
; 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_ = —vwouwamall 
sand Another example of faulty construction. A frame house which with- Note the “Condemned” sign on the door of this building at 3869 Page 
ried stood the tornado without other damage than having the entire east Boulevard showing typical failure of brick walls. The wooden build- 
and section of the roof removed. Rafters were not properly attached to ing at the left being erected since the storm ts just another example 
ruc- the stud wall nor was the base plate anchored to the foundation as is of the flexibility of the use of wood, enabling it to be of immediate 





indicated by loosened concrete blocks at the left corner 


aid in this crisis 
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When Propagandists Get 
Funny 


Wasarncton, D. C., Oct. 10.—In polite but 
frank and emphatic language the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has “called” 
Dr. Frank Crane, well known editorial syndi- 
cate writer, on the recent editorial dealing with 
substitutes for wood, which the writer naively 
states was based on a “circular” sent to him by 
a firm that makes steel railroad ties. The falla- 
cies and absurdities of Dr. Crane’s editorial 
were shown in lengthy comment by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Oct. 8. 

Every misstatement of fact—and the editorial 
bristles with them—is riddled. Many lumber- 
men have complained of the editorial. While 
the absurdities in the statistics given by Dr. 
Crane are obvious to all who know anything 
about the subject, it is realized that the propa- 
gandists of the “substitutes” for wood thrive 
on the uninformed public, not that portion 
which is informed. 

The amazing thing about such articles as this 
is that those who furnish the material as a 
rule so far overshoot the mark and the facts 
as to make themselves and the person or pub- 
lication through which they are given to the 
public more than ridiculous. 

Theodore M. Knappen, research director of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, on Sept. 29 addressed to Dr. Crane the 
following letter, now given to the press: 

The writer has just read your syndicated editorial 
on “Substitutes,” and he wishes that this letter could 
have as much influence with you as the circular letter 
you got from “a firm that makes steel railroad ties.” 
But we could hardly expect to impose upon you as 
this steel tie circular has. 

In the first place, practically any railway mainte- 
nance engineer will tell you that there has never yet 
been invented a steel. concrete or any other all around 
satisfactory substitute for the wooden railway tie. 
Right now the Los Angeles street railways are return- 
ing to wood after years of experimentation with con- 
crete ties. 

Now, as to the erroneous statistics, which the circu- 
lar led you to believe, the total number of ties con- 
sumed annually in the United States instead of being 
900,000,000, as your editorial states in one sentence 
(and 120,000,000 in the next) is now about 90,000,000. 

Instead of the ties consuming 26 percent of the tim- 
ber used annually in the United States, the percentage 
of hewn ties is 3.39 percent, as estimated by the 
United States Forest Service, and the sawn ties may 
bring the total up to 4.5 percent.. The two percentages 
err by about 21 points, or a 400 percent error. The 
tie consumption figures err by over 800,000,000—or 
900 percent. 

The statement about the life of an untreated tie is 
erroneous in that instead of being from three to five 
years, it is from five to twelve years; as for creo- 
soted ties, their average life runs up from fifteen to 
twenty years, instead of eight years. 

As to the age of the trees felled to make ties, a 
careful examination of forestry literature makes it 
improbable that there ever was a single tree in 
America, outside of the redwood and big tree forests 
of California, that was eveh a thousand years old, 
much less five thousand years old. Few trees live 
more than two hundred years, in the course of nature. 

The next statement you make is that timber is now 
so high that it is almost impossible to secure it, owing 
to scarcity. 

The answer to that statement is that the forests 
of America are now producing almost as much timber 
in various forms as they ever produced, being about 
27,000,000,000 cubic feet a year, and that the forests 
still furnish the cheapest building material. 

Instead of the problem before the railways being 
insolvable unless they use some other material for 
crossties than wood—the fact is that the forests of 
the United States are easily capable of growing all 
the crossties the railroads will ever require, and that 
without interfering with ample production of other 
forest material; just as a side issue, in fact. It is 
merely a matter of planning, and the fact that some 


railways now find it difficult to get ties near at hand, 


has nothing to do with the real solution of “the tie 
problem.” 

There are not, and never were, 200,000,000 trees 
“destroyed” every year to make ties. On the con- 
trary, the number of trees consumed annually for tie 
making is about 5,000,000. Most of these trees are 
useless or inferior for other purposes. Not to use 
them would be pure waste. Using them is not de- 
struction, but consumption. 

There is no basis whatever for the statement that 


so many small trees are cut in making and hauling 
ties that almost as many small trees are destroyed as 
large ones. . 

It doesn’t take at least fifty or sixty years to grow 
a white oak tree to a size that will make one railroad 
tie. At that age it will make several ties; or, if only 
one, the tree would be useless for any other purpose 
except fuel. Anyway, oak is out of the picture for 
ties in the future. Loblolly pine, and other rapidly 
growing trees, will produce several ties at twenty 
years of age and each tie (treated) will last twenty 
years. 

We do not think the duty of the people is to see 
that the railroads find substitutes for wooden ties, 
unless the people want to deprive themselves of mar- 
kets for their product. There are 470,000,000 acres of 
timber land in the United States, producing material 
which the owners believe they have a right to market. 
Most railway ties come from farm woodlots, neg- 
lected patches of forest here and there and from the 
by-products of logging and lumbering. Probably the 
farmers of the country make $20,000,000 a year from 
railway ties. Timber is a crop—a fact that is often 
forgotten. Is it better to make ties or firewood from 
it before it rots? 

As stated at the beginning, steel is no better than 
wood for railway ties. Instead of being 100 percent 
better, it is not half so good. Moreover, iron ore is 























the St. Louis 


A scene in 
Front section of the paint shop owned by G. H. 
Smith who was in this cheaply constructed 
frame building when it was blown away. A 


storm district. 


section of the front wall is shown. It was 
lined with Celotex which is distinguished only 
with difficulty after being treated so roughly 
by rain and wind. Note the opposite side of 
several sections which show the 1-inch lumber 
intact. The trolley pole bent to the right is of 
steel. The tall ones on the right are of wood 





exhaustible—the best hematite will be gone in thirty 
years. Trees are always growing. The wood supply 
is perpetuable. 

In view of the erroneous understanding of the for- 
est industries to which your editorial so lavishly con- 
tributes, we would respectfully inquire whether you 
would not welcome from us some constructive data on 
this subject. 





Simplification of Transmission 


The United States division of simplified 
practice, Department of Commerce, and the 
Leather Belting Club of Chicago have called 
for a simplification of transmission and belting 
equipment. Probably the activity will be cen- 
tralized in the Power Transmission Associa- 
tion, W. S. Hays, secretary, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Remarkable results have 
been accomplished in Germany, it is claimed, 
through the working out of a simplification 
plan in that country. 


Principles for Testing Paint 
Durability 


Mapison, Wis., Oct. 10.—In spite of the fact 
that protection of the wood is universally cop. 
sidered as one of the primary reasons for paint- 
ing exterior woodwork, no serious effort has 
heretofore been made to determine experiment. 
ally how long coatings of paint continue to 
protect wood against deterioration, according 
to F. L. Browne, chemist in the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Browne recently analyzed the result of a 
series of tests on the durability of paint coat- 
ings, some of which have been under way as 
long as six years. A more convenient and 
rapid technic embodying the principles deter- 
mined in these tests is now being developed in 
the laboratory. Paint coatings protect wood 
against weathering by retarding the exchange 
of moisture between the wood and air. Their 
durability as protective coatings can be meas- 
ured by observing their effectiveness in retard- 
ing the absorption of moisture from saturated 
air by painted wood panels. The time when a 
paint coating first begins to chalk, or to expose 
the wood through cracking, is not always an 
indication that the paint is no longer effective 
as a protection to the wood, the tests showed. 


The tests included exposure of wood panels 
coated similarly on all surfaces to (1) 60 per- 
cent relative humidity for two weeks; (2) 95 
to 100 percent relative humidity for two weeks; 
(3) 60 percent relative humidity again for two 
weeks; (4) outdoor exposure facing south for 
six weeks. The last step secures the actual 
weathering, while the second step provides the 
means for measuring the absorption of water 
as a result. Steps 1 and 3 merely return the 
specimens to a standard moisture content be- 
fore their reéxposure to the conditions of the 
other two parts of the cycle. By weighing the 
panels before and after exposure to the 95 to 
100 percent humidity, the amount of moisture 
absorbed could be determined. 

Previous tests, says Mr. Browne, have been 
prone to ignore such evidence of wood weath- 
ering as wood checks, loose grain, cupping, 
warping and loosening of nail fastenings, on 
the ground that they are “wood defects” rather 
than “paint defects.” As a matter of fact, de- 
fective paint may often be responsible for 
bringing about, in some measure, what are 
thought to be defects in the wood. 


Finds Salvaged Lumber Profitable 


Koxomo, Inp., Oct. 10.—‘“‘Yes, sir, I made a 
good thing out of my brewery and I’m willing 
to buy another one at any time,” declares Ray- 
mond Mehlig, president of the South Side 
Lumber & Coal Co. of this city. 

A short while ago Mr. Mehlig bought an 
abandoned old Indianapolis brewery for a song 
and wrecked it for the building materials it 
contained. The most profitable of the materials 
proved to be the wood, which was in excellent 
preservation and was readily sold for building 
purposes. 

Among the lumber salvaged were the staves 
of several gigantic tanks, built to hold approxi- 
mately 300 barrels of beer each. Some of the 
tanks were of white oak, others of cypress, 
and the staves averaged about 6 inches in width 
and about 2% inches in thickness. These were 
all shipped from Indianapolis to Kokomo, mak- 
ing all together seven carloads, and were re- 
manufactured at the company’s millwork fac- 
tory here. The white oak staves were con- 
verted into flooring, casing, etc., while the 
cypress staves were cut up into sash stock. 
They made high quality products and were sold 
at handsome profits—especially in view of the 
fact that this lumber was bought for around 
$10 per 1,000 feet. 
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Good Points of Heavy Tim- 
ber Construction 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10.—Recent issues 
of the Engineering News-Record carry letters 
written by R. S. Moulton, assistant secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Association, 
and Frank P. Cartwright, engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
dealing with heavy timber construction. The 
exchange was an outgrowth of editorial and 
feature articles appearing in an earlier issue 
of that publication outlining the good points of 
this type of construction. Mr. Moulton did 
not take so favorable a view of heavy timber 
construction as the Engineering News-Record, 
and Mr. Cartwright made the following reply: 

The writer has read with interest the commentary 
by R. S. Moulton, assistant secretary, National Fire 
Protection Association, in your Aug. 4 issue, page 192, 
relative to heavy timber construction. It is doubtless 
true, as he states, that fires in industrial buildings 
involve expensive interruptions to business, in addi- 
tion to the direct property damage, and the National 
Fire Protection Association is much to be com- 
mended for its altruistic efforts to prevent such in- 
terruptions. It does not appear, however, if automatic 
sprinklers are as effective as conceded by Mr. Moulton 
that a business interruption is more likely or more 
serious in a heavy timber building than in any other 
type as might be inferred from his letter. Experience 
indicates, in fact, that such buildings are thoroughly 
satisfactory from this viewpoint. The Boston Manu- 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., for example, 
which insures over a billion dollars’ worth of indus- 


trial property, largely of heavy timber construction, 
publishes the statement that a mill floor, suitably con- 
structed of 38-inch piank and 1-inch top flooring sup- 
ported by timbers on 8 or 10-foot centers and without 
openings, has never been burned through but once. 

Even if Mr. Moulton’s inference were correct it 
would hardly be significant from an economic view- 
point. The article in question (Engineering News- 
Record, July 7, page 20) states that heavy timber 
construction costs from 15 to 25 percent less than 
other comparable types, and that obsolescence invali- 
dates depreciation allowances. The saving in interest 
charges on the more economical structure, therefore, 
would more than pay for insurance against interrup- 
tion to business, such as is carried by many concerns. 
A 4-story reinforced concrete building 90 feet wide 
and 200 feet long costs in round figures, $182,000, 
according to an article appearing in the same issue 
as Mr. Moulton’s letter. Interest at 6 percent on a 
20 percent reduction of this cost, possible with heavy 
timber construction, would amount to $2,184 a year, 
which at prevailing rates for sprinklered occupancies 
should provide generous insurance against interrup- 
tion of business. 


In stating that waterproofing of floors in a timber 
frame building is a troublesome problem, Mr. Moulton 
omits the fact that it is a troublesome problem in 
other construction types also. It is not unusual to 
take’ a short-sighted view of fire losses in relation 
to building economics. The country’s entire present 
equipment of buildings, amounting in value to per- 
haps $100,000,000,000, could conceivably be replaced 
over a term of years by highly fire-resistive construc- 
tion, recommended by insurance interests, at a cost 
of $25,000,000,000 more than for types now custom- 
ary. Interest charges on the additional $25,000,000,000 
of productive capital thus tied up would be $1,500,- 
000,000, or three times the annual fire loss reported 
for buildings and contents. 





ness on the normal autumn schedule. 


1926. 
over the week ended Sept. 24. 


PRICES 


drop in breadstuffs. 


STEEL 


FUELS 


preceding, the decrease being 10,150 barrels. 





Business in Brief 


Possibly, unseasonable weather has been the major factor in delaying the expansion of busi- 
Both high temperatures and heavy precipitation over 

wide areas have checked betterments that were in evidence a few weeks azo. 
GENERAL Absence, however, of amy serious disturbance in price levels or in opera- 

tions of the major industries justifies the persistent conviction that the situ- 
ation is fundamentally sound. Dun’s reports for the week ended Oct. 8 an increase im the 
number of business failures over the week ended Oct. 1 and over the corresponding week of 
Revenue carloadings for the week ended Oct. 1 totaled 1,126,390 cars, a small increase 


The weekly index of wholesale commodity prices as reported by Harvard University rose to 
145.7 for the week ended Oct. 5 from 145.2 for the week ended Sept. 28. 
level, attained after a slight drop for the week ended Sept. 21, the only de- 
cline recorded since the week ended June 15. 
1 percent im its index number, reaching the highest poimt since April 1. 
This latest advance is attributed to changes in foodstuffs, which rose 2.1, notwithstanding a 


This is a new high 


Dun’s also reports a rise of 


Reports from farming sections indicate that most of the corn crop is beyond mjury from 
frost and that production of that cereal probably will total as much as last year. 
substantial increase in price over that prevailmg in 1926 promises a rural 

FARMING buying power that is certain to be reflected im enlarged purchases as soon 
as more seasonable weather comes. Movement of grain and grain products 

to market for the week ended Oct. 1 was slightly below that of the week before, but the move- 
ment of livestock nearly offset in volume the drop im grain. The Financial Chronicle reported 
that from Aug. 1 to Sept. 30 103,719 more bales of cotton came imto sizht than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Current prices have been depressed by estimates of a larger crop. 


This with a 


Conditions in the steel industry have not improved to the extent that was expected nor in 
accordance with the normal for the season. It is recognized that developments in the automo- 
bile industry have been reflected in smaller purchases of steel, but current 
reports indicate early release of railroad orders in considerable volume. Pig 
iron production is still at a low level and the price easy. 
rent week Chicago producers cut the price per ton $1, making it $18.50. 
the week ended Oct. 1 were 314 cars above the week immediately preceding, though loadings 
of ore for the later week were 2,500 cars below the earlier. 


During the cur- 
Loadings of coke for 


Bituminous coal production for the week ended Oct. 1 was the largest since March, 10,350,000 
tons, this prior to the opening of the Illinois mimes after the strike. 
the week ended Oct. 1 was 1,641,000 tons, an increase of 122,000 tons or 8 
percent over the week before. The average daily output of crude oil as 
estimated by the American Petroleum Institute for the week ended Oct. 8 
was 2,526,800 barrels, compared with an output of 2,536,950 barrels for the week immediately 


Anthracite output for 








Calls Attention to Subver- 
sive Propaganda 


Wasurnecton, D. C., Oct. 10—D. W. Winn, 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., was 
so much impressed by a speech made by Frank 
A. Goodwin before the Lawrence (Kan.) 
Kiwanis Club, on the subject of “Sacco-Van- 
zetti and the Red Peril,” that he believes the 
lumber industry should interest itself in dis- 
seminating it. It is being published and dis- 
tributed by the Industrial Defense Associa- 
tion, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

Following a comprehensive presentation of the 
Red campaign in the United States, Mr. Good- 
win calls attention to the undermining work 
being done under the guise of public educa- 
tion and anti-militarism. Speaking of the use 
of the Garland fund of $800,000, Mr.. Good- 
win says: 

The principal work is being done in the schools 
and colleges, through the aid and assistance of what 
might be considered good thinking people, who have 
a horror for war. Text books are being changed, 
eliminating all reference to American victories, to the 
end that the next generation will be citizens of the 
world, rather than citizens of the United States, and 
specific attention is being directed against all religious 
or patriotic instructions. A great deal of this work 
is being done through youth’s erganizations, 

In 1924 there was called together at Seaside Park, 
N. J., a joint conference of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation and the Fellowship of Youth for Peace, two 
organizations having for their purpose the prevention 
of military training in schools and colleges. At that 
meeting, among those who were elected as directors, 
were Roger Baldwin, Scott Nearing, and many of the 
same old gang. 

On Feb. 21, 1925, the Federal Council of Churches, 
of which Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is the head, an- 
nounced another conference, made up of the two 
organizations just mentioned, and another one known 
as the Fellowship for Christian Social Order, and 
although this was supposed to be a youth’s organiza- 
tion, the old-time radical leaders were found to be 
running the affair. 

It is a strange thing that men like Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and the other members of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, should allow themselves to be used 
by this murder inciting gang of Reds. Why can they 
not see that a successful revolution, such as it 
planned, must necessarily result in the destruction of 
all our institutions, including the church and the 
home? This result is not a debatable question, for 
we see it an accomplished fact in Soviet Russia. 

No one wants war, and I think every patriotic 
American knows that the United States is not looking 
for war, and never will look for aggressive war, but 
we got our freedom and the institutions we love 
through war; we made the slaves free, and maintained 
the Union through war; we gave freedom to the 
Cubans and relieved the Philippines from oppression 
through war; and we helped save the world from 
German rule through war. 

There are some things worse than war, and one of 
them is the Soviet rule, with all that goes with it— 
the destruction of private initiative, the denial of the 
right of man to worship God as he pleases, the de- 
struction of the home, and submission to the rule of 
such people as Baldwin, Haywood, Emma Goldman, 
Foster and the rest. 

And then again, how absurd it all is, when we 
sce the biggest standing army in the whole world now 
being maintained by the Soviet government in Russia! 

We must let this gang of Reds and their allies know 
in no uncertain way that we are satisfied with our 
institutions and form of government, until we can 
change them for something better, in the way pro- 
vided by our Constitution, and that we are not ready 
to substitute as our national emblem the red flag of 
anarchy, for the Red, White, and Blue. 


MorE RESIDENTS Of Des Moines, Iowa, own 
their homes than in any other city of the 
United States, according to a chart prepared 
by the division of building and housing of the 
Department of Commerce. According to that 
authority, over 50 percent of the inhabitants 
of Des Moines are home owners. Other cities 
close up to the top of the honor roll are Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio: Omaha, Neb.; 
Youngstown, Ohio; Kansas City, Kan.; Read- 

. ing, Pa.; Baltimore, Md., and Seattle, Wash., 
in the order named. At the other end of the 
scale are Boston and New York, the last 
named citv having only about 15 percent of 
home owners. 
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How Progressive Illinois Dealers Operate 


Monmouth Yard Owner Cites Advantages of Making Small Presents 
Instead of Giving Premiums as Business Incentives 


The McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., is located on historic ground. 
During the senatorial campaign of 1858, 
Abraham Lincoln stood just south of the 
present office building and made one of his 
great speeches. This is “Lincoln country,” 
all this central section of Illinois, and in 
practically every town 4 person finds me- 
morials or other traces of the great war 
President. At the corner of the McCullough 
truck garage stands a stone and tablet re- 
cording the date of this speech. Seen from 
a human viewpoint, few if any other politi- 
cal campaigns have been so heavily freight- 
ed with American destiny as this contest 
between Lincoln and Douglas. 

The McCullough Lumber & Coal Co. is a 
long established concern. Willis S. Hub- 
bard, the secretary and treasurer of the cor- 
poration, said with a smile that 


r 


J. D. Diffenbaugh, of the Diffenbaugh Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., is known in Illinois as a 
capable and original advertiser. A number 
of his schemes have been reported from 
time to time in the AmeERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He finds that one of the best kinds 
of advertising consists of giving away small 
articles; not as premiums but as friendly 
gifts or “Christmas presents” as he likes to 
call them. He is rigidly opposed to the 
premium idea and calls it merely a dis- 
guised way of cutting prices. If an article 
worth a quarter is given away with each 
ton of coal it means merely a 25-cent re- 
duction of price, and he prefers to reduce 
the price. He says that a blotter or a small 
calendar is the best means of keeping his 
name before the public; for these things 
are in daily use. A housewife doesn’t want 


paper publisher in Monmouth, and perhaps 
that experience has taught him how to use 
publicity to good advantage. He believes 
in it thoroughly and uses it for all sorts of 
purposes besides the selling of lumber. He 
makes much of Christmas and doesn’t like 
to let the holidays pass without sending 
some unique remembrance to his long mail- 
ing list. One of the gifts he’s been giving 
out to some of his customers for a number 
of years has no advertising connected with 
it at all. It is a braided silver key chain; 
a very handsome little thing. Not even the 
package in which it comes has his name on 
it. He never gives out one of these chains 
casually; and he makes it seem quite a spe- 
cial gift, something from one friend to an- 
other. Although his name does not appear 
on it, I doubt if a person ever sees the use- 
ful and handsome little article 





he had been here for seventy- 
five years; but this is very 
greatly exaggerated, as Mark 
Twain said of the report of his 
own demise. Mr. Hubbard will 
have to live a good many years 
yet before he’s been anywhere 
on earth for that length of time. 
But he has seen a good deal of 
the later history of Monmouth. 

“We always expect a big farm 
trade,” Mr. Hubbard said. “But 
the last few years the farmers 
have had a run of bad fortune. 
In 1926, for instance, the small 
grain was largely ruined in the 
shock by rains. Most of it was 
not threshed at all. For a good 
many renters it was the final 











stroke; and a number of farmers 
who had rented their land, come 
to town and bought homes had 
to go back onto their own farms. Much 
corn this year was late and will not mature. 
These are things we have to take. We must 
share in this ill fortune with our customers. 
But we don’t expect it to continue, and as 
soon as they can see their way to do it at 
all these farmers will do a world of build- 
ing: 

“Monmouth is a wealthy town. It has a 
population of about 10,000 people, and the 
bank deposits run to about six millions of 
dollars. I think that is rather extraordi- 
nary, especially since there are many neigh- 
boring towns near by. There is plenty of 
money, and as soon as things get started 
forward again there should be lots of build- 
ing both in the country and in the city. 
Monmouth never has had a boom. As a 
matter of fact there is something of a house 
shortage. Of course everybody has a place 
to live, but many families that could afford 
better quarters are living in inadequate 
houses. We look forward to the next few 
years with considerable confidence.” 


The home-like office of the Warfield Lumber & Coal Co. 


mouth, Ill. 


a big calendar covering a square yard ard 
will not hang it up; but she will hang up a 
small calendar bearing an attractive picture. 
I am told that there are few houses in or 
around Monmouth that are not decorated 
with these Diffenbaugh calendars. 


Diffenbaugh Gives “Christmas Bags” 


Last winter the company sent out a 
“Christmas bag,” consisting of a large en- 
velope containing articles for all the family. 
Most of these things were out and out ad- 
vertisements; calendars, samples of cel-o- 
glass, insulation, books of matches, booklets 
of manufacturers, small toys and the like. 

“It was a big job getting the stuff packed,” 
Mr. Diffenbaugh said, “and I don’t know 
if I'll try it again. We piled the stuff on a 
long counter and went along picking up an 
article from each pile and putting it in the 
envelope. But it took as well as anything 
I’ve ever tried. I’ve heard from it from all 
quarters.” 

Mr. Diffenbaugh was for a time a news- 


without remembering who gave 
it to him. Another article is a 
tapeline that automatically 
winds up into a case. On the case 
is a picture of his grandson. 
Mr. Diffenbaugh’s father-in-law 
is John W. Sipher, a veteran 
lumberman who is now 84 years 
of age and who has been in busi- 
ness in Monmouth about sixty 
years. He is well known, espe- 
cially to the older lumbermen. 
He numbered among his friends 
the Weyerhaeusers and Denk- 
manns. Mr. Sipher’s house used 
to stand across the street from 
the yard, on the square where 
the Lincoln speech was made. 
If any of his customers want 
‘a demonstration of the feasibil- 
ity of remodeling, Mr. Diffen-. 
baugh can point to his own home. 
as an example. This building is some ninety: 
years of age. A number of years ago when 
he was preparing to move in, Mr. Diffen- 
baugh made some extensive changes. There 
were old-fashioned fireplaces in several’ 
rooms, no furnace and no electric wiring.. 
He had two rooms made into one; as hand: 
some a living room as one could wish to: 
see. The place was modernized throughout. 
The electrician had his work cut out for 
him; for when he went into the walls he: 
found the building framed like a ship. There 
are heavy walnut sills and oak framing. He. 
had to bore through timbers a foot square. 
“If I had cared to do it, which of course: 
I didn’t,’ Mr. Diffenbaugh said, “I believe I’ 
could have dismantled the house during or 
just after the war and made a real profit 
out of the hardwood of the frame. In one 
place where the siding was pulled loose I 
had the carpenters take off a rather large 
area and replace it. 
white pine siding boards 28 inches wide. I 
thought I knew white pine, but I decided: 
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after seeing those boards that I didn’t 
know a thing about it. I took my knife and 
shaved a thread a yard long off the corner 
of one board.” 

Mrs. Diffenbach has a passion for 
antiques and has furnished much of 
the house with Americana, picked up, 
much of it, in unlikely places. One chest 
of drawers whose waxed surface glowed 
like the subdued fire of a ruby was found 
on the front porch of a negro’s cottage. 

“T haven’t any hobby,” Mr. Diffenbaugh 
gaid. “I get my pleasure and exercise from 
pusiness. I play golf maybe twice a season. 
It’s a lot more fun for me to create a sale 
than to play a game. But I believe if I 
ever did take up a hobby it would be old 
furniture. I like fine woods, and by going 
around with my wife I believe I’ve learned 
something about the work of American fur- 
niture and cabinet makers. It’s surprising 
how many people are getting a passion for 
collecting, and it is good sport to find and 
recognize fine pieces.” 

At the yard of the Warfield Lumber & 
Coal Co. I found that G. C. Warfield was 
out of town. A farmer was loading fence 
posts. Fencing is one of the necessary 
forms of farm building; one of the first to 
get under way when the farmer thinks of 
repair. I failed to find any one at home 
at the Monmouth Lumber Co., either. Ap- 
parently lumbermen are working on the 
theory that the place to find business is 
away from the office. 

At the Terry Lumber Co.’s yard in the 
town of Roseville, I found the _ 


full width and thickness. A hole was bored 
through each, and they were threaded on 
around bar. It was easy to swing any one 
out and examine it in detail. Mr. Brown 
says that farmers are doing a good deal of 
repair work but not a great deal of new 
building. This company buys grain and 
deals in feed and coal as well as in lumber. 


Deferred Payment Plan Appeals 


It seems to this department that of late 
we hear much about mail-order selling, 
both inside and outside the lumber field. 
An investigator makes the statement that 
one-third of the purchases in a certain 
rural county which he studied are made 
by mail. The deferred-payment or budg- 
eted-buying plan is very generally em- 
ployed now by our catalog competitors. 
There are at least two factors in this situa- 
tion to be considered by lumbermen: the 
first, that large numbers of our customers 
are becoming experienced catalog buyers 
in other lines and are gaining confidence 
in that kind of marketing; and the second, 
that the deferred-payment plan is being ex- 
tended by the mail-order men to include 
the purchase of house bills. 

This department talked with a mid-west- 
ern lumberman about these things. 

“Don’t make the mistake,” he said, “of 
thinking this catalog competition is neg- 
ligible. It can’t take all our business, of 
course, but it can hurt our local prestige; 
and if it should knock off even a small per- 
centage of our usual sales we’d be hurt. 





in the yard helping to load sev- 
eral wagons with the framing 
lumber for a new house. Mr. - 
Eckert had come to Roseville 
within the last few months 
from Jefferson, Iowa. There 
has been some _ consolidation 
of yards in Jefferson, and the 
Wisconsin Lumber Co. is now 


new manager, F. H. Eckert, out f | 


used to manage. We found we 
had a good many acquaintances 
in common in western Iowa and 
spent half an hour in a sort of 
informal old-home coming. Mr. 
Eckert likes his new situation, 
finds the people friendly and 
prospects excellent. He seemed 
a little homesick for Iowa, which 
is right and proper. When a 
man can look back to the place 
of his former work with such feelings it in- 
dicates that he made a place for himself 
there and did his part in the informal part- 
nership that ought to exist between mer- 
chant and customers. He said business 
methods were a little different in the two 
States and that competitive prices in IIli- 
nois seem to be a little closer. He likes 
line yards and says they seem to know more 
about costs and fundamentals of sound busi- 
ness than some independently owned yards. 


Farmer’s Co. Displays Wood Samples 

In the office of the Farmer’s Grain Co. i 
found the manager, A. W. Brown, busy buy- 
ing several cars of coal. In this office I 
noticed a neatly made rack containing 
samples of lumber; honest, workmanlike 
boards of all kinds, unfinished and labelled 
each with a typewritten card giving the kind 
and grade and the uses for which it was 
suited. These were not little scraps but 
good lengths cut from the end of the stick, 
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The McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., Monmouth, IIl., handles coal 


and does a big farm trade in lumber 


It’s the final 5 or 10 percent of gross sales 
that we have to have to justify our organ- 
ization and investment. Cut that off and 
you knock out more than 5 or 10 percent 
of net profits. I’m afraid there are indica- 
tions that we local lumbermen are not 
watching these things as closely as we 
should.” 

“What, for instance?” we asked. 

“Well, the catalog men seem more ready 
to make a close study of their buying pub- 
lic. With them, the buyer is king. You'll 
notice they change their methods quickly 
and radically when a shift in buying habits 
becomes apparent. They stick to a method 
only so long as it brings maximum results. 
It’s a means to an end. On the other hand, 
I’m afraid hundreds of lumbermen are fid- 
dling along, hanging to inherited methods, 
quarreling over little prerogatives and keep- 
ing their attention fixed upon competitors 
instead of upon customers. What good is 
it going to do me to make my competitor 


toe some old-fashioned mark if meanwhile 
the public is getting sick of both of us? 

“Notice how we fuss along about prices 
in the wrong way. We brandish them like 
a club in a threatening way over the heads 
of competitors. Henry Ford ran for a long 
time upon a price basis; made 15,000,000 
cars and piled up a fortune of a billion 
dollars. His brilliant experience might 
seem conclusive, except that he has aban- 
doned his old policy, or rather has added 
to it. He found his customers wanted more 
than ‘a good, cheap car.’ They demanded: 
style, and Henry is preparing to give it to 
them. He’s sticking to low price, but he’s- 
adding something to it; something with- 
out which even his amazing sales organiza- 
tion couldn’t carry on. I think a lot about 
prices, too. I know my costs in an exact 
Way and set my prices at a reasonable 
level. But once my prices are right I do 
mighty little leaning on them to make my 
sales. I know if I have to cut prices and 
argue prices and scramble in dollars and 
cents there’s something slipping in my 
merchandising methods. 


“I think much about mail-order competi- 
tion, too. But if you’ll go over my records 
and methods you’ll find little that is pointed 
specifically at this outside competition. 
Why should there be? It’s part of general 
competition, and I prefer to meet competi- 
tion as a whole and not piecemeal. I want 
to meet it while seeming to ignore it. I 
want to meet it with the reputation of be- 
ing able in a unique way to help my cus- 
tomer get the right house at the 
right price with the minimum of 
delay and worry. To have that 
reputation I must earn it; and 
once I have it my fair prices 
will speak for themselves as 
part of my complete service. I 
want this service to be the basis 
of all my sales, competitive and 
non-competitive alike. So if you 
examine my methods you’ll not 
find any machine gun or price- 
trimming knife reserved to fight 
mail-order competition. I really 
don’t ‘fight’ it at all. Instead I 
put my whole service on such 
a plane that the mail-order 
men can’t compete with me.” 

“In that case,” we said, “it 
we would seem that for you the 
catalog competition is neglhigi- 
ble.” 

“But it isn’t,” the dealer an- 
swered. “Business is done on reputation, 
and granting for the sake of argument that 
my own service is adequate the fact re- 
mains that I can’t make all the reputation 
of local lumber retailing. If the other deal- 
ers in this county act as though they owned 
the trade without earning it and fight among 
themselves and lose sight of changing cus- 
tomer interests, you know what reputation 
lumber retailing is going to have. Not 
long ago I guessed that a farmer who has 
never dealt with me but who lives only a 
couple of miles out wanted a barn. I made 
the opportunity to talk with him about it. 
He told me blandly that he was not in the 
market. I didn’t get anywhere with him. 
But a few weeks later he bought a barn 
bill by mail. I took the trouble to look 
into the matter. One of his neighbors had 
bought a barn bill of a competitor, after 
a long jangle over mail-order competition. 
My competitor had talked endlessly about 
the crookedness and inefficiency of catalog 
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the local 


things closely. 


prompt service. 
lumber in the same way?’ 
lost to all local dealers and through no 


dealer had estimated 


men, had trimmed and squirmed and fin- 
ally had made the sale. 
cost this man about 70 percent more than 
it would, 
and this dealer did not do a tap beyond 
having the yard men load the wagons. 
alleged ‘service’ had been almost less than 
nothing. 


But the barn had 


His 


His neighbor had watched these 


‘I decided,’ he said, ‘that a 
local lumberman was nothing but a freight 
agent and that if he couldn’t come closer 
than that to estimating the cost of a barn 
he was either a fool or a crook. I’ve bought 
a good many things by mail, including a lot 
of farm machinery, and I’ve always gotten 
Why shouldn’t I buy my 
So a sale was 


fault of mine. The mail-order men wouldn’t 
get far if it wasn’t for my inefficient com- 
petitors. The combination makes me feel 
rather uneasy at times.” 


(SAA BAAAEe. 


Score Card for Credit Ratings 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Ocr. 11—An idea for 
the credit department of a retailer or whole- 
saler in the lumber business was brought out 
by Lawrence M. Jeger, president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Financing Companies, in 
a recent address. He proposed a score card 
for rating credit risks, which would give all 
firms doing a credit business something definite 
on which to base final judgment of an appli- 
cant for credit, 

Mr. Jeger said there are four essentials in 
judging a credit risk. They are, “How does 
he pay his bills?”; “What are his other obliga- 





tions?”; “Has he developed sufficient Stability 
in his line of business?” ; “Has he perman 
of residence?” He also works with another 
which he terms “Tolerance,” and by this he 
means that if a man makes a down payment 
of more than 334% per cent of the whole sym 
he is a better risk than if he pays less than this 
amount, and he grades such a man accordingly 
Forty points are alloted to prompt payment. 
The man who pays promptly would receive all 
40 points; a man slow because he suffered an 
accident or illness would receive 35 points, the 
five points being taken from him because his 
inability to pay under these conditions show 
that he had not budgeted his income to take 
care of such happenings. The man who suffers 
from seasonal unemployment receives 25 points; 
the man living beyond his means gets 15 points; 
the risk given to dissipation, 10 points; and the 
dead beat is rated at zero. 


Is This Best Retail Advertisement of 1927? 


The advertisement here reproduced of the Harvey Loehr Lumber Co. 
of Canton, Ohio, is a good example of practical utilization and applica- 
tion of the advertising and merchandising ideas to be found in every 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A letter received from the Loehr 
company under date of Oct. 3 reads as follows: 

“Enclosed you will find a suggestion which we found in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and attached thereto is the advertisement which we pre- 
pared from this clipping. We want to thank you for this idea and 
these facts, and assure you that we appreciate this help very much.” 

The clipping referred to also is reproduced on this page, so that 
readers may see for themselves how the idea was worked up into a 
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= How Much Is a Baby Worth? 


‘jon flow would you estimate the value of a new baby im hard dol- 
lars and cents? That would seem to be a difficult matter, but the 
insurance department of the Chamber of C ree of the United 
States has done it. A recent bulletin issued by that department on 
health as a community asset, states that the potential value of each 
baby at birth is $10,000. 

Anything that is worth $10,000 is a valuable asset to the community 
and is worth taking care of. What more essential than that the 
and $10,000 baby should be provided with a safe and suitable place to 
live? From a mere dollars and cents’ viewpoint it is well worth the 
investment of a home, and when you add in the less tangible assets, 
the valuation is infinitely increased. 


Who can better point this out to the parents of a new baby than 


















eastern 





the retail lumberman whose duty it is.to supply the materials for 

ara: the new home that is so essential? 
ee Write to the American Lumperman about the new booklet “A 
3 New Home for a New Baby” and find out how this can be done most 


was effectively. 























Adds Special Remodeling Department ing old side walls with shingles, by installing 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 20—T. Sullivan & ardwood floors, by building in book cases or 
te ber d s of Buffalo, organ cedar-lined closets. By a i 









AMERICAN LUMBERMAN story which inspired the advertisement 


wonderfully appealing advertisement. The advertisement as it appeared 
in the Canton newspaper occupied quite large space—three columns 
wide by 15 inches deep. The accompanying reproduction, necessarily 
being much reduced, does not do justice to the original. 

It is safe to say that no other advertisement appearing in that issue 
of the Canton newspaper got the “reader attention” that this one did. 
It was a happy idea to embellish the advertisement with half-tone 
reproduction of a very unusual photograph showing about fifty beau- 
tiful babies. 

This is just one more illustration of the fact that the way to get 
dividends from the advertising and sales ideas that are constantly 
being put forth in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to put 
them to work for you. 

We believe that any “jury” viewing the original full-sized advertise- 
ment would render a verdict that this is one of the best, if not the 


very best, retail lumber advertisements based on the “own your home” 


idea that has appeared this year. If any dealer can send in a better 


one, we shall be very glad to reproduce it. 


Is Your Baby Worth 
$10,000.00? 





LIVE FOREVER—Phote by Lester's Stadic 


Can you estimate the value of a baby in dollars and 
cents? That would seem to bea difficult matter, but 
the insurance department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has done it. A recent bulletin 
issued by that department on health as a community 
asset, states that the potential value of each baby at 
birth is $10,000.00. 

Anything that is worth $10,000.00 is a valuable asset 
to the community and is worth care. What could be 
more essential than that the $10,000.00 should be pro- 
vided with a safe and valuable place to live? 


If these pictures and the memories of these babies 
are to be complete and live forever, it will be because 
they have the influence of real HOMES. 


Ask Loehr How It Can Be Done 


THE HARVEY NQ@@2%R LUMBER CO. 


1909 Mahoning Rd. NE. 








Much reduced reproduction of an unusual advertisement 
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Jorn, Mo., Oct. 10.—Situated on East 
Seventh Street which also is Highway 66, 
“The Main Street of America,” from Chicago 
to Los Angeles—the new lumber shed of the 
E. C. Abernethy Lumber Co., of this city, 
stands as an example of an exceptionally well 
Janned and well built retail yard. The new 


shed, built to replace one partially destroyed . 


by fire some time ago, is 120x200 feet. It is 
interesting to ngte that the new shed is built 
entirely of wood, because E. C. Abernethy, 
president of the company, considers that the 
best and safest material for a lumber ware- 
house. 

“I am using wood in rebuilding,” said Mr. 
Abernethy, “because it is the best fire preven- 
tive construction I know of.” He explained 
this statement by pointing out that the great 
difficulty in fighting a lumber yard fire is in 
getting at the blaze. Wood walls may readily 
be torn out at any point, permitting quick ac- 
cess to the seat of the fire, whereas walls of 
other material can not be broken through ex- 
cept at an expenditure of time and labor not 
practicable under fire conditions. 

The entire yard now is under one covef 
under the plan designed by Mr. Abernethy 
and J. E. Turk, the yard manager, after they 
had made a survey of some of the newest 
yards in the middle West. The new struc- 
ture supplants the three sheds which formerly 
made up the plant, and embodies a number of 
interesting and practical features, some of 
which will be briefly described in this article. 

“It is not built to be fine,” said Mr. Aber- 
nethy in a statement to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, “but for convenience, and to be ac- 
ceptable to other property owners in the vicin- 
ity. To the best of our ability, after years 
spent in the retail lumber business, we have 
tried to have a reason for the changes, addi- 
tions and new arrangements introduced. For 
instance, we can go all over the upper decks 
without coming to the ground.” This is only 
one of the numerous good points of the new 
plant. 

The shed dimensions, as has been stated, are 
120x200 feet, the 120-foot front being on East 
Seventh Street. Among the “high spots” that 
might be mentioned are the second deck run 
boards, which are placed high enough for 
trucks to pass under the projections. Another 
is the 8-foot platform across one end for 
cement, composition shingles and heavy stuff. 
A third point is the lighting and ventilation, 
which is more fully described further on. 
Another is the fact that the walls are covered 
with 10-inch bungalow siding, California pat- 
tern, “for the reason,” said Mr. Abernethy, 
“that we believe it to be more fire-safe than 
brick or concrete.” Another is the arrange- 
ment and provision for 24- and 26-foot joists, 
which are regular stock items. Mr. Abernethy 
also called attention to what he termed the 
only difficult corner to handle stock from, 
which, however, has been so arranged as to 
be well lighted, and provide excellent storage 
space for window and door frames. 

The office and sash house is 18x90 feet, with 
concrete floor. As much show window space 
as the building would permit has been allocated 
to the office. The front and sides of the 
office building have cornices, and will be 
Painted to correspond with the residences and 
business buildings in that section. 

The front gate of each of the two driveways 
are in pairs, 12x12 feet. A novel feature of 
these gates is that they swing up above the 
driveway, instead of rolling on overhead tracks 
as usually is the case. 

_But perhaps the arrangement for overhead 
lighting and ventilation constitutes one of the 
most interesting, if not the most striking fea- 
ture of the entire construction. Instead of the 
usual skylights, there is a hooded opening 
over each driveway, one of these openings 
measuring 9x60 feet and the other 9x70 feet. 
hey are provided with turn-down hoods, and 


gutters or drain pipes run along each side of 
vents so that even in heavy rainfall very little 
water can be precipitated into the driveways. 
Except for these wells over the driveways, for 
light and ventilation, the entire structure is 
roofed over. 

No garage is provided, nor is one needed, 
because as Mr. Abernethy says, “We do not 
expect anything larger than a mouse to be able 
to enter this building except by the use of a 
key.” Therefore, the driveways provide ample 
overnight storage space for the 
company’s trucks and automobiles. 


Well-Planned and Well-Built Retail Yard 


Mr. Abernethy said also that a point that 
was kept in mind in working out the plan for 
the shed was to have the stock placed so that 
the more active items of petty sales would be 
stored near the office. The storage space for 
all other items has been planned so as to 
avoid congestion in handling in and out. 

The lumber is all piled on platforms, with 
air vents running beneath. These vents run 
north and south, and each outside opening is 
screened with heavy hog-wire. In addition to 
the two driveways entering the yard from 
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East Seventh Street, a third driveway is to 
3 ¥ be built at the rear, leading into Kentucky 
4 z, Avenue. 
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SS Ground plan of newly rebuilt yard of E. C. Abernethy Lumber Co., Joplin, Mo. 


AA—Short lumber stock, end piled. B—Passage above and below. CC—Roof open- 
ings, with turn-down hoods and gutters. 
CC covered. One and one-half inch fall to foot. 


Shed 2 and 2% decks high. All except 


Roof one layer light roofing coated 


with lap cement; heavy roofing nailed on while lap cement was fresh 


Creates Market for Wood Specialties 


Denver, Coro., Oct. 11—“To keep our mill 
busy in the slack season and assure employ- 
ment of a staff of competent mill men year in 
and year out is one of the reasons why we 
have gone into the building of radio tables, 
medicine cabinets, breakfast nook sets and radi- 
ator covers,” explained C. W. Fischer, sales 
manager of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co., of this city. “Likewise these specialties 
keep our sales force busy in seasons when 
building is slowed down.” 

The sales force has two tasks to perform— 
selling goods and uncovering prospects. The 
manufacture and distribution of custom built 
radiator covers for homes and office buildings 
offers an opportunity to uncover prospects 
for new building in the spring or the fall 
since much of the selling of these articles is 
accomplished by house-to-house canvassing. 

However, the field is somewhat limited inas- 
much as not every house is equipped with a 


-hot water or steam heating system, and to 


care for the hundreds of other homes the 
firm has taken on the agency for a kitchen 
ventilating fan which can be installed in any 
home, regardless of size, and the sale of these 
appliances is accomplished wholly by house-to- 
house visitation. A crew of four men is em- 
ployed in the ventilator sales. Not only are 
they expected to sell the fans but also to sug- 
gest other building materials and specialties. 
Perhaps the salesman will notice that a roof 
needs recovering. He may say nothing to the 
home owner about it, but will turn in the 
name and address to the office, and in turn it 
will be given to some reliable contractor for 
follow-up. 


The radio tables, medicine cabinets, break- 
fast sets, ironing boards and many other such 
specialties are made for stock whenever the 
mill. employees have time. ~These articles are 
not sold direct by the company but are dis- 
tributed through retail lumber dealers, not 
only in Denver, but throughout Colorado. Med- 
icine cabinets and radio stands are made up in 
lots of one hundred at a time. 

But with the radiator covers it is different; 
they can not be made ahead of time, and sold 
from stock because too many things must be 
considered in their construction and decoration. 

“We consider a radiator cover as a piece of 
furniture,” said Mr. Fischer. “It must har- 
monize with the other furniture in the house 
and the decorations. Hence they must be 
made to order and no two homes are equipped 
exactly alike. Into these covers we have put 
quality workmanship and materials, and we are 
continually making improvements in design 
and efficiency. Our first covers were perma- 
nent affairs, and, once installed, were not to 
be removed, except by considerable effort. Our 
later designs are as moveable as a piece of 
furniture, and therefore are more salable. The 
housewife desires to remove them in the spring 
for the house cleaning and she must be accom- 
modated. 

“In the fall, we start pushing radiator 
covers. All of our salesmen are trated to sell 
them and it does not require a special crew for 
the purpose. Each cover runs into a tidy sum 
of money and the salesman who disposes of 
enough covers to equip an apartment house, 
for example, has obtained a nice piece of 
business.” 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Specialized Service Brings Profits 


Tipton, Inp., Oct. 10.—A retail lumber yard 
that has been eminently successful in develop- 
ing new business through intensive specializa- 
tion in reroofing, remodeling of old houses and 
fence construction, is that of A. B. Cochran & 
Son, of this little city of 6,000 population. 

A reroofing department was established two 
years ago, with a salesman who gives his time 
exclusively to it. He devotes his attention both 
to the city and nearby towns ‘and to the sur- 
rounding country. He notes carefully the con- 
dition of the roof of every residence, barn or 
other building wherever he goes, and if a new 
roof is needed he makes it his business to sell 
it. “This department has shown really remark- 
able results during the two years it has been in 
operation,” says C. C. Cochran, president of 
the company, “and has proved conclusively that 
the reroofing business can be made an impor- 
tant factor in the retail lumber business which 
ought not to be overlooked.” 

Another department is devoted exclusively to 
wire and fence materials, with a full-time sales- 
man who also constructs the fences he sells. 
This department, too, has shown excellent re- 
sults and has become a permanent one in the 
business. 

A. B. Cochran & Son have given special at- 
tention to remodeling, both in town and coun- 


leave it largely to the contractor to develop 
the business. But we talk it until the prospect 
is sold on the idea, when he goes to the con- 
tractor. The contractor plans the job, some- 
times in codperation with us, and as likely as 
not we get the business.” 


Retailer Handles Big Job Promptly 

A striking example of how a live-wire re- 
tail lumber concern can handle on short notice 
a job that is somewhat out of the ordinary 
was indicated in the way in which the Mon- 
arch Lumber Co., of Great Falls, Mont., sup- 
plied all of the lumber required by the con- 
tractors in erecting a new recreation hall and 
a 150-room addition to the Old Faithful Inn 
in Yellowstone Park. 

This was mentioned briefly in a recent is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but details 
were not given at that time. When the Yel- 
lowstone Park Hotel Co. awarded this con- 
tract to a firm of Seattle contractors, the Mon- 
arch Lumber Co. at Great Falls was requested 
to submit a proposition for supplying the lum- 
ber. Representatives of the company met 
the contractors at Old Faithful Inn on a 
Sunday morning and by noon was given the 
initial order for a large number of cars of 
West Coast lumber, this order being pre- 
dicated on the promise of the Monarch Lum- 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


An Advertising Suggestion 


A retail lumber concern in one of the smaller cities of the middle 
West gathered up out of its stock an assortment of pieces of the 
various species of wood, had them dressed nice and smooth on all 
four sides and cut into lengths of one to four feet. All knots and 
defects were cut out so that each piece was clear stock. Then the 
pieces were imprinted with a rubber stamp with the legend: “Com- 
pliments of the Blank Lumber Co.” and the assortment was pre- 
sented to the manual training department of the local high school 
to be used in its shop work or for the students to take home to 
fashion small articles from. This gift was very much appreciated 
by the manual training instructors as well as by the pupils, and 
created considerable good will for the donor. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 








try, and have developed this business to such 
extent that, Mr. Cochran states, 75 percent of 
the company’s lumber sales are for remodeling 
purposes. 

“We advertise the advantages of remodeling 
extensively through the newspapers, and have 
also done a little direct mail advertising,” says 
Mr. Cochran. “Personal contact, however, prob- 
ably has had more to do with the stimulation of 
interest in the subject than anything else. We 
never forego the opportunity of discussing re- 
modeling, pointing out how an old house can 
be made into a beautiful, modern home. We 
have found it comparatively easy business to 
get once it is established, for after a few jobs 
have been completed, showing the possibilities, 
public interest is aroused to such an extent 
that sales resistance is materially cut down. 
But one has to keep talking about it, and keep 
the town talking. 

“A good deal of our remodeling business 
comes from the country. There we sell the 
job, plan it in codperation with the farmer and 

is wife, and then execute it. In the city, 
however, in order not to create animosities, we 


ber Co. that enough of the material would be 
on the job to start construction not later than 
the following Saturday. The representative of 
the Monarch Lumber Co. said: “We realized 
fully that our promise was a tough one on 
which to make good, but it was nice business 
from one of the best contracting firms in the 
West and we elected to take a chance.” 

Just as promised, some of the material was 
on the job the following Saturday and every 
car was in transit, the only delay having been 
caused through a washout on the railroad. 
West Coast mills with whom the orders were 
placed codperated fully with the Monarch 
Lumber Co.; and Herbert A. Templeton, of 
Portland, Ore., was of great assistance, being 
on the job from the time the order was placed 
until every foot of the lumber was shipped. 
So pleased were the contractors with the serv- 
ice on this initial order that other orders fol- 
lowed for additional material, which, in the 
language of the representative of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., “proves that service and good 
lumber are always appreciated by builders of 
large structures.” 


An Old-Time Reshingled Roof 


SeaTTLe, WasH., Oct. 8.—That reshingling 
with wood shingles over an old roof is not 
entirely a new idea is shown in a letter re. 
cently received by the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, from S. Pollack & Sons, retail lum 
dealers of Coldwater, Mich. It gives evidence 
not only as to the value of laying new shingles 
over old, but as to the long life of wood shin- 
gle roofs. The letter says: 

“It might be interesting for you to know 
that rervofing over the old roof is not a new 
proposition in this vicinity, as last summer 
we furnished shingles to replace a roof that 
was found to have two complete shingle roofs 
on it. 

“The writer recently wrote the former owner 
of this place, F. M. Townsend, Stamford, 
Conn., asking him, if possible, to give the 
date on which the last roof was put on. His 
reply is as follows: 

“*The first layer was in 1867, when the 
house was built. The second layer over the 
first layer was laid by my father and me in 
1894, I think. I am sure the first layer was 
not removed, because father wished to avoid 
rain coming through while we worked at it 
slowly when the spirit moved. I do not recall 
any since until the recent one. Father was 
too old to lay another, and I never did; and 
I have no recollection of anyone being hired 
to do it, although I have a dim idea that it 
was patched.” 

The foregoing correspondence has been trans- 
mitted to J. R. Blunt, manager of the West- 
ern red cedar department of the West Coast 
Lumber Bureau in this city. 


Adopt Central Warehousing Plan 


Koxomo, Inp., Oct. 10.—Three of the four 
retail lumber concerns in this city have adopted 
central warehousing as a means of reducing 
overhead or increasing service to their cus- 
tomers. The warehousing will be handled by 
the Acme Millwood Corporation, recently or- 
ganized to consolidate three of the local mill- 
work factories, as announced in the Sept. 24 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Acme Millwork Corporation was organ- 
ized by Thomas J. Dye & Son, the South Side 
Lumber & Coal Co. and the Kokomo Lumber 
Co., with their subsidiary branch yards. All 
of these companies have for years operated in- 
dependent millwork factories,. but economic 
reasons made the consolidation desirable inas- 
much as it was found that the three concerns 
with their combined business could produce 
from one plant in continuous operation at a 
considerable reduced cost. 

The corporation has bought the large and 
uptodate plant, including dry kilns and ware- 
houses, formerly operated by the South Side 
Lumber & Coal Co. and, in closing down the 
other two, is ‘transferring from them such ma- 
chinery and equipment as is necessary for the 
enlarged operation. The plant will be electri- 
fied throughout and the equipment will con- 
Sist entirely of the latest and best in labor- 
saving machinery. It will supply the needs 
not only of the three concerns and their sub- 
sidiaries, but is expected to handle the business 
of other retail yards throughout this territory. 

Under the central warehousing plan the cor- 
poration will also buy in carload lots such items 
as long joists and timbers, glass and wall- 
board, roofing material, cement, white lead and 
linseed oil etc., while all classes of hardware 
will be purchased in quantities. For the pres- 
ent, these articles will be stocked at the various 
yards, one concern housing on its own premises 
the long joists, timbers and roofing materials, 
another the glass, wallboard etc. Later it 1s 
planned to build a separate warehouse. Under 
present arrangements each concern contributes 
labor for unloading of cars, does its own truck- 
ing and houses its share of the materials free 
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of charge to the corporation. Insurance, how- 


ever, is paid jointly. 

The corporation buys under its name and 
pays all bills. On the tenth and twenty-fifth 
of each month it bills the dealers for all ma- 
terials taken out during the preceding two 
weeks, and settlement is prompt. 

The officers of the Acme Millwork Co. are 
D. W..Butz, president of Kokomo Lumber Co., 
president ; Willis B. Dye, of Thomas J. Dye 
& Son, vice president; Raymond Mehlig, presi- 
dent of the South Side Lumber & Coal Co., 
secretary-treasurer. EE. M. Shaffer, who has. 
been superintendent -of the Kokomo Lumber 
Co’s millwork plant, is general manager. 


September Building Contracts 


September construction contracts in the 37 
States east of the Rocky Mountains amounted 
to $521,611,000, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. This amount was 6 percent under 
August, and 7 percent below the total for Sep- 
tember of last year. Construction in these 37 
States includes about 91 percent of the total in 
the United States. 

The most important items in the September 
contract record were $202,877,200, or 39 percent 
of all construction, for residential buildings; 
$126,229,500, or 24 percent, for public works 
and utilities; $59,617,400, or 11 percent for 
commercial buildings; $48,545,800, or 9 per- 
cent, for industrial construction; $29,243,700, 
or 6 percent, for educational buildings; and 
$21,970,200, or 4 percent, for social and recrea- 
tional projects. 

New construction started in the 37 eastern 
States during the first nine months of this year 
has amounted to $4,796,482,100; compared with 
the total for the same period of last year, 
($4,840,779,800), this figure shows a decline of 
less than 1 percent. 

Contemplated new work to the amount of 
$627,291,700 was reported in September, repre- 
senting an increase of 1 percent over the same 
month of last year, and a decrease of 9 percent 
from the August figure. 


“THROUGI0UT America,” says a recent ad- 
vertisement of the M. D. Neff Lumber Co., 
Findlay, Ohio, “there are countless substan- 
tial frame houses built years ago whose value 
has shrunk chiefly because they lack modern 
arrangements and do not conform to present- 
day architectural beauty. What shall be done 
with these sturdy old dwellings—junk them? 
Sell them for “a song?” Abandon the value 
of fine old trees? Sacrifice all sentimental at- 
tachments? Certainly not! If the old house 
is built of wood, easily and economically you 
can remodel it and make it again valuable, 
beautiful and livable. Furthermore, remodel- 
ing can be done to fit the purse or income— 
the first year perhaps a new porch and new 
dormers to relieve a plain roof; later new 


Float Portrays the “Old” and “New” 


Map .eton, Iowa, Oct. 10.—In the parade re- 
cently held here in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary and home coming celebration, the 
Haubrich Grain & Lumber Co. had a float 
which attracted a good 
deal of attention. 


“There are many angles to this question,” 
continued Mr. Smith, “but not necessarily a 
confusion of ideas. Our principle is that no 
one concern can do it all. By this we mean 


to say that we do not attempt to gather in 
every bit of this kind of business—remodeling 





On one of the com- 
pany’s delivery trucks, 
decorated for the occa- 
sion, was placed a neat 
little model bungalow. 
At the other end of the 
truck was an animated 
exhibit illustrating the 
old and new way of 
doing things. These dif- 
ferent methods were 
illustrated by a saw 
driven’ by an engine, on 
which saw a man was 
ripping a board. On his 
back was a sign reading 
“New Way.” Beside 
him was another man 
ripping a board with an 
old, dull handsaw, and 
making hard work of 
it. This man had on 
his back a sign reading 
“Old Way.” 

At the front end of 
the truck was a wooden man which the 
Haubrich Co. has named “The Real Lumber- 
man,” this figure being cut out of a wide board 
to imitate the form and features of a man. 
Over the arm of the “real lumberman” was 
hung a blue-print of a house plan. 


Child’s Play House on Display 

Satt Lake City, Utan, Oct. 8.—This year 
the exhibit of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at the State Fair in this city con- 
sists of a pretty little playhouse for children. 
It is a most attractive exhibit, and well cal- 
culated to stimulate interest in playhouses, 
thereby creating demand for short length lum- 
ber, flooring etc. suitable for making these 
little buildings. The exhibit will be given 
away to the holder of the coupon containing 
the lucky number. Last year the association’s 
exhibit at the fair was a garage. 


Catering to a Special Trade 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—Commenting 
upon the article telling how J. E. Smith & 
Sons, of this city, successfully developed a 
new idea in the retail lumber trade, which 
appeared on page 48 of the Sept. 24 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, J. E. Smith, jr., 
said: 

“I really feel that the feature of main im- 





portance to the average retail lumberman in ~ 


connection with our merchandising policy is 
our firm belief, which 





we practice in all of 








our transactions, that 
there is a definite field, 
in any fair-sized city, 
for the retail yard de- 
-voted entirely to the 
needs of those remod- 
eling or reconditioning 
buildings. Such a yard 
must carry a fair vari- 
ety not only of lumber 
but of moldings and 
standard millwork 
items.” In the article 
referred to it was ex- 
plained that most of the 


ti scat ~ 4| older houses in this 





This view of the office and yard of Jones Bros., retail lumber and 
coal dealers at Milford, Ill., was taken from an airplane. — 
hedges. and flower beds in front, also the white painted picket gates 


firm’s district are old 
fashioned, and in case 
of remodeling and re- 
pairing it quite often is 
necessary to match dis- 


Note the 





floors, enlarged rooms, an added wing. These 
and other changes can be made easily and at 
reasonable cost.” 


continued patterns of 
moldings and trim, which is the reason for 
carrying an unusually wide assortment of these 
items. 





Modern labor-saving methods illustrated by Iowa dealer’s parade float 


repairs etc.—even in our own section of the 
city. What we do take, however, is profitable ; 


_we are not led into losses by reason of un- 


sound risks of purchase or sale, and we main- 
tain an absolutely uniform price to all comers 
in the small-lot bracket, with no better break 
for a greater amount than 500 feet per item. 
In this way we are never called on to justify 
two different prices to the same customer on 
two sizes of jobs, one “quantity” and the other 
“minimum.” We believe it to be the failure 
of the retail lumberman to definitely discrim- 
inate between these two conditions which leaves 
him without an adequate profit on his small-lot 
sales. 

“We do not claim any particular brain- 
power in this matter—it is too simple a prin- 
ciple—but our recollection and our experience 
in this field proves to us that a merchant can 
secure to himself some kind of a profit if 
he lays down a principle which eventually 
‘gets under his customer’s skin,’ that his av- 
erage customer’s needs and convenience is the 
merchant’s study, to the exclusion of those of 
a favored few; that all stock is fully up to 
grade or rejected before being offered to the 
customer, that a profit is realized on every- 
thing carried, that he stay in his own field, 
leaving those ‘juicy’ quantity orders for the 
fellow with that low price; codperate with the 
competitor rather than antagonize him, and 
get the money for what is sold. 

“We believe that such factors as yard lay- 
out, efficient handling, correct stock record 
etc. are. interesting and important, but even 
more vital is the fact that clienteles differ 
greatly according to location or other circum- 
stances. But as far as the small yard is con- 
cerned a fairly regular all-the-year-round busi- 
ness is possible, to which may be added such 
special business as the facilities and resources 
of the merchant warrant—all on a uniform 
scale of prices which carry a profit, on which 
last point much might be said. The real test 
is not so much as regards improved methods 
as it is of nerve and common sense.” 


THE INTRODUCTION of semi-chemical pulp 
from hardwoods, notably aspen and birch 
and possibly maple, should be a great factor 
in perpetuating the newsprint supply in the 
northern and northeastern regions. The sup- 
ply of gum in the South offers a great op- 
portunity for the development of a print 
paper in a section of the country which here- 
tofore has been disregarded from a paper 
manufacturing standpoint on account of its 
lack of spruce and hemlock for ground wood 
and sulphite pulp. 
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Cut-off saws arranged in batteries turn out huge production 

















Yates-American electric molders part of notable installation 


Notable Machinery Installation at Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 10.—A remarkable in- 
stallation of woodworking machinery, compris- 
machines, 
completed by the Yates-American Machine Co., 


ing ninety-eight 


internationally famed 
loit, Wis., for the 
Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., maker of automo- 
bile bodies for Pack- 
ard, Chrysler and 
other cars, with an 
extensive plant in this 
city. The arrange- 
ment of this mass of 
machinery in the com- 
pany’s new and spe- 
cially designed shop 
presents a striking ex- 
ample of modern in- 
dustrial efficiency 
which is worth the 
study of every wood- 
worker and industrial- 
ist operating wood- 
working units. 

The old plant of the 
Briggs Manufacturing 


Co. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on 
April 23, this year, 


with a loss approxi- 
mating $2,500,000. 
Such a serious blow 
would have proved 
fatal to a less pro- 
gressive and 


enterprising 
even as the plant was burning, the company’s 
engineers began planning the construction of 
a new plant that would be one of the great- 
est and most efficient in the body building in- 


dustry. The position of the company in a 
highly competitive field made it necessary to 
get back into production within the shortest 
time possible; yet it was realized that speed 
was not all-important, and no effort was spared 
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View of mammoth woodworking plant of Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


organization; but to make the new plant a model of its kind. tor 

Excavation work was started on May 9, and 
June 15 saw construction work entirely com- 
pleted. The shop is a one-story fireproof build- 


ing of brick and steel, exceptionally well 


driven single end 


two 








Battery of nine edging saws in Detroit automobile body plant 


The mill proper covers an area of 
480 by 160 feet, and the lumber storage room 
an additional area of 340 by 96 feet. 

The management realized that the mainte- 
nance of volume production at a profit de- 


pended chiefly on the 
manufacturing facili- 
ties and that only the 
very latest high speed, 
precision woodwork- 
ing machines would 
meet the demands. 
The entire order of 
ninety-eight machines 
was secured by the 
Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., this order 
being one of the larg- 
est ever given one 
company at one time 
for equipment of this 
type. 

This gigantic order 
calls for twelve Yates- 
American G-44 motor 
driven straight line 
cut-off saws with feed 
tables; nine Yates- 
American G-77 direct 
motor driven straight 
line edging saws; 
seven Yates-American 
No. 36, 36-inch band 
saws; five Yates- 
American No. 55 mo- 
body tenoners; four 


Yates-American C-89 direct motor driven elec- 
tric molders; three Yates-American No. 1, 24- 
inch jointers with Herzog feeding attachment; 
Yates-American No. 


312 vertical band 




















Seven 36-inch band saws to turn out fine auto body parts 
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rip saws; two Yates-American Type U-5 chain 
saw mortisers; one Yates-American No. 283, 
44-inch vertical band resaw; one Yates-Amer- 
ican Type G-16 motor driven self feed rip 
saw; one Yates-American 20-inch hand jointer ; 
one Yates-American No. 433, 43-inch direct 
motor driven endless bed sander; one Yates- 
American Type M-7 direct motor driven uni- 
versal head and knife grinder; nineteen Whit- 
ney No. 77 saw benches; twelve Whitney No. 
939 motor driven two spindle detail shapers; 


Interesting 


Stress Question of Service 


TampPA, Fra., Oct. 11.—Following publicity 
and merchandising talks of one kind or another 
in Florida for some weeks there has been and 
is being laid a great deal of stress on the broad 
question of service. In the efforts in behalf 
of cypress this has been particularly true. After 
expressing his belief that “the major portion of 
the representative cypress mills are cutting their 
lumber in stock widths and lengths—even widths 
and lengths,” President William L. Burton, of 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., of Perry, Fla., 
discussing this feature, says: 

My candid opinion of the best way for the cypress 
mills to be of service to the consumer through the 
retail dealer and millwork plants is for the mills to 
furnish only dry cypress lumber. In the past we 
have had an abnormal demand for cypress and the 
mills have allowed one of the principal, necessary 
conditions to get away from us; that is, in not ship- 
ping dry lumber, the consequence of which has ‘been 
that the millwork plants worked it up, and the fin- 
ished article went into the homes, steam heat was 
turned on and there was a skrinkage. 


Mr. Burton believes that the manufacturers 
have been taught the lesson of the absolute 
necessity of shipping dry lumber, and is fur- 
ther confident that this not only applies to cy- 
press but to other woods. He thinks that the 
mills have not the whole responsibility, how- 
ever, and continues: “While I make the state- 
ments above as to the manufacturers of cypress 
it is likewise necessary that the distributers or 
the retail dealers in cypress or other lumber 
should be as careful in the handling.” In other 
words, he feels that “the retail dealer should 
try to keep his stock dry.” 

If every one works in hearty cooperation 
along these lines Mr. Burton is sure that the 
architects and the consumers of cypress, some 
of whom know of the good qualities of the 
product, will fall into line. But it is agreed, 
and those who know the business best know 
that it is very true, that if the lumber is not 
shipped and worked up dry and kept that way 
cypress is going to be a distinct “flop” in a great 
many of the places its friends and backers are 
trying to place it. J. P. Williams, secretary of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
in several talks recently, has said this, and 
warned every one who seeks to market the 
product that if it is not dry and properly 
handled it will never get far in new fields and 
stands a fine chance of losing out where it is 
now entrenched. 


Timber Supply of Florida 


_ Apropos of this discussion is a statement just 
issued by L. M. Rhodes, State marketing com- 
missioner, in which he stresses the value of the 
timber resources of Florida, where there 
are 502 mills which cut last year 1,043,000,000 
feet of lumber and brought into the State $43,- 
030,860. The commissioner estimates that the 
supply now available will last at least forty 
years. Florida, he points out, has the largest 
naval stores plant in the world and leads the 
world in the production of turpentine and resin. 
_A gay and snappy contest is on for the adop- 
tion of cypress sash in the buildings to be 
erected soon at the University at Gainesville. The 
board of control will meet at Gainesville on 
Oct. 17, to consider bids for more than $300,- 
000 worth of buildings and the cypress men are 
going to make this a sort of pride fight for the 


nine Whitney No. 386 motor driven two spin- 
dle shapers; three Whitney double planers; 
one Whitney single planer; one Whitney No. 
67 vibrating bit mortiser; three Jenkins No. 
95 direct motor driven double end body tenon- 
ers, and one Jenkins No. 105-A direct motor 
driven double cut-off saw. 

These machines are arranged in batteries and 
the work is routed through the mill with lit- 
tle or no lost motion. Production is the aim 
and everything is systematized to attain it. 


Items From 


use of this State wood. The competition is with 
steel sash and data are being gathered to make 
the showing against that commodity and in 
favor of a home product. 


Wholesale Firm Moves Offices 


FayeETTEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 10.—Ellington & 
Guy (Inc.), who have conducted a wholesale 
lumber business with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Va., for 35 years, have moved their of- 
fices to this city. In making the announcement 
to this effect, B. H. Ellington, president, said: 
“We have a large planing mill and concentra- 
tion yard at Fayetteville, with other mills and 
mill connections in this territory. As the years 
go by the source of timber supply moves South, 
so we think the change will better enable us 
to serve our trade.” 

Ellington & Guy (Inc.) are among the best 


,supply the lumber, 


The estimated lumber consumption of the new 
mill is 2,000,000 feet a month, but the plant 
is so laid out that future extensions and 
changes may be made with minimum expense 
and in the shortest possible time. For example, 
the refuse exhaust system is so designed that 


‘branch pipes can be added or removed any- 


where along the length of any of the twelve 
trunk line pipes without disturbing the re- 
mainder of the system or its efficiency at any 
point. 


the South 


Abuse of Wood Block Paving 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 10.—The Southern 
Pine Association has received from E. L. John- 
son, of Birmingham, Ala., a letter calling at- 
tention to the way in which wood block paving 
is being abused in Birmingham and suggesting 
that an effort should be made to have wood 
block paving properly laid and properly cared 
for in cities where it is being used. Mr. John- 
son’s letter in full is as follows: 

The manner in which wood block paving is being 
abused in Birmingham is very detrimental to the 
reputation of this material for paving purposes and 
unfair to the interests of the sawmill people who 
most of which is of Alabama 
origin—even to a greater degree than competitive 
materials. 

The local gas and water people tear up paving at 
their pleasure and put it back in whatever manner 
suits their convenience, with no apparent regulation 
by city authorities against permanent damage to the 
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A scene on the timber docks of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. On the ramps 
are seen longleaf yellow pine timbers 12x12 inches to 18x18 inches, 54 to 63 feet long. 


One 


shipment was made recently in five double loads, on ten flat cars, and contained 125,906 feet. 
The timbers were shipped through the American Pitch Pine Export Co., of New Orleans, La., 
to foreign ports 





known lumbermen in the South, and through 
their long years of service have established an 
enviable reputation and have gained a very de- 
sirable clientele. This concern makes shipments 
by carload or cargo direct from mills, of rough 
and dressed North Carolina pine, longleaf 
southern pine, bill timbers and factory floor- 
ing. The concern is an active member of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation. 


Hardwood Ball Team Is Champion 


Mempuis, TEnn., Oct. 11.—The baseball nine 
of the E. L. Bruce Co., of this city, has been 
declared the Tennessee amateur champions. 
They returned Monday from Nashville, where 
they managed to win two out of three games 
from the Victory Chemical Co. nine which had 
been declared the amateur champion of Nash- 
ville. The Bruce team won two games on Satur- 
day, the first by a score of 10 to 2 and the 
second 2 to 1, while on Saturday it lost by 
the score of 9 to 8. A good crowd of Mem- 
phis fans attended the games in Nashville. 


paved surface. Excavations are filled with dirt in a 
slovenly manner, with no tamping except on top 
layers; with a consequent settling of loose earth and 
depression in surface of the street that displaces 
blocks and allows them to become loose for a con- 
siderable area. Furthermore, the work of tearing 
out paving blocks is very roughly done and a large 
percentage of the blocks are split or broken in the 
process—these fragments being used to refill the space 
cleared, loosely put in place and easily displaced by 
ordinary traffic. The same handling is accorded these 
blocks in repair work on street railway tracks. The 
practice is followed continuously in the most promi- 
nent streets, and the effects are rapidly giving a 
black eye to the best form of paving ever used here 
(economy and noiselessness being unmatched); most 
observers taking the condition of the paving to be 
a result of an inferior material, without knowing that 
it comes from abuse of this material—carelessness 
in laying the blocks and indifference toward pro- 
tecting the work after it is once well done. 

I believe that the legitimate interests of lumbermen 
justify protest to the city authorities of Birmingham 
against this method of handling wood block paving, 
and would suggest that representations from re- 
sponsible organizations and individuals be made ac- 
cordingly. The conditions are so open; so notorious, 
as to require little investigation to establish the facts. 
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Forest Preservation and Its Relation to Public 
Revenue and Taxation*® 


It takes a citizen of the United States some time to get the 
significance of the topic “forest preservation and its relation to 
public revenue and taxation.” A Canadian may get it at once, being 
familiar with the way the Provinces lay various taxes on private 
holders of public forest, and see as quickly that perpetuated produc- 
tion is essential to perpetuated revenue. But an American is likely 
to think somebody got his syntax twisted (that wouldn’t sound so 
much like a pun to a lumberman) and meant to say “the relation 
of public revenue and taxation to forest preservation.” We rarely 
hear it discussed from any angle except the prohibition of forest 
preservation by short-sighted taxing methods. 

I think your title has vast possibilities for us. It is hard to 
wean our States away from the archaic, confiscatory, general property 
tax that forces uneconomical cutting of our old timber and pen- 
alizes the growing of new. Too many people are indifferent to 
these evils. But few are indifferent to taxation. If we can estab- 
lish in the public mind a better knowledge of the vast public revenue 
that our forest lands can be made to yield perpetually if taxing 
methods are wise and fair, but not otherwise, it is possible that in 


a few years the whole subject will receive entirely different con- 
sideration. 


Percentage of Privately Owned Land 


About a quarter of the United States surface is forest land. About 
82 percent of this, or nearly 370,000,000 acres, is privately owned and 
taxable. It represents every condition of virgin timber and reforesta- 
tion, with comparatively little mistreated so as to be without pro- 
ductive value. Here is a tremendous revenue source demanding 
such taxation as can be kept continuous. It also supplies the lum- 
ber, woodworking and pulp industries, the former alone said to 
represent a $10,000,000,000 investment with a yearly product 
worth $3,000,000,000 and a large share of our railroad tonnage. 
All these and other related activities are taxed. So, in many ways, 
are the millions of individuals they directly or indirectly support. It 
is obvious that immediate annihilation of this resource representing 
nearly a quarter of our land surface, mostly usable only to produce 
forest, would absolutely derange public revenue as well as public 
welfare generally. Every gradual insidious attack on its preserva- 
tion approaches the same result, like the Chinese method of execution 
by cutting slices from the victim till he dies. He grows less and 
less valuable, even for slicing purposes. 

Forest fire caused by human indifference is the most spectacular 
form of slicing forest revenues to death, but not really the most 
discouraging. It gives forest owner and community some sporting 
chance of protective effort and good luck. There is no chance 
against a spirit of forest taxation that disregards the future, that 
gives no thought of sustainable earnings, that actually makes 
preservation financially impossible, that inexorably compels owner 
and community alike to unite in a program of exploitation, liquida- 
tion and abandonment because both believe the victim’s death 


inevitable and that resurrection, if ever, is so far off as to be 
beyond their interest. 


Many States Encourage Reforestation 


That such a spirit governs in the United States can not be denied. 
There are exceptions. Mature timber exists that has not as yet 
demonstrably been over-taxed so as to force over-cutting. Many 
States have adopted legislation to encourage reforestation. On the 
other hand, in regions where virgin timber supply is greatest, conse- 
quently has to incur longest carrying charges, the tendency to 
increase the tax cost is greatest and is certainly beginning to induce 
over-cutting, price demoralization and general undermining of com- 
munity prosperity. It is just such regions also, because they depend 
heavily on forest taxation for public revenue, that are loth to 
relieve cut-over land in order to encourage reforestation. They 
need the money. I know counties in more than one Pacific coast 
State that raise 80 percent of their revenue by taxing forest land. 
They want roads and improvements built before the forest is cut, 
so initiate ambitious projects and increase taxes accordingly. The 
forest owner consequently cuts as fast as he can, often at an actual 
loss on his investment, because he thinks the loss will be greater 
if he waits. As cutting proceeds, the county increases either the 


*Address delivered by E. T. Allen before National Tax Association 
and Canadian Tax Conference, Toronto, Oct. 13, 1927. 


forest tax or the cut-over land tax, or both, to compensate. The 
cut-over land tax goes to a point which destroys profit in another 
crop. The owner wavers between abandoning it, to become untax- 
able immediately, and hanging on because abandonment now would 
merely shift the charge to his uncut timber, until he is able to ap- 
praise more exactly all the factors involved—one of which, that 
would take too long to go into fully, is the cost of fire prevention, 


Taxes Increase 324 Percent in Twelve Years 


This process goes on until timber may be taxed anywhere up to 
$10 an acre annually and cut-over land up to 50 cents an acre. In 
the Douglas fir region of Washington, for example, merchantable 
timber taxes on the average have advanced 324 percent in twelve 
years and seem to be advancing 12% percent a year at present. Fire 
prevention on both uncut and cut-over land of the same character 
runs 3 to 25 cents an acre, not including losses. 

Let me give you a few examples that I think will astonish you: A 
640-acre section of timber in Washington has had its annual tax 
advanced 10,650 percent in twenty-eight years—from 10 cents to 
$10.50 an acre. It has cost over $69,000 or $108 an acre for taxes, 
not counting any interest. Another in the same region has advanced 
9,290 percent in the same period, now paying $7.17 an acre. It has 
$73 an acre taxes charged against it, without ‘reckoning interest. In 
another county the same company is paying $10.52 an acre on 
timber taxed 12 cents at time of purchase. Another Washington 
company had a 50 percent increase last year, not in valuation but in 
rate imposed. 

An Oregon company paid $415 for a small tract in 1907. In 
twenty-years the annual tax has risen from $3.30 to $84.64, total paid 
being $632. Cost and taxes at 6 percent amount now to $2,286. The 
best gross return from cutting being estimated at only $600, the 
owners are letting it revert to the county, timber and all. The same 
company has just logged 320 acres bought in 1909, for $16,000. Taxes 
had advanced from $141 a year to $935, $6,413 having been actually 
paid. To get 6 percent interest back on these costs, with no profit, 
would require $54,566. The gross return was $52,406. The same 
company has 640 acres on which in twenty-one years the tax charge 
has risen from: $50 to $1,394. The cost was $7,000 and taxes paid 
$11,000. It would have to bring $37,000 to meet 6 percent interest 
ori this but is about to be logged at an estimated return of $31,000 in 
order to raise money to pay taxes. 

Cut-over land in this same Douglas fir region usually restocks 
swiftly and certainly if held and protected. But what would you 
say is the inducement to wait for the crop when in one county it is 
taxed 35 cents an acre, in another 47 cents, and in another the 
average on one tract for twelve years has been 82% cents? 

None of the above figures for timber of cut-over land include 
administration and fire protection costs, or loss or risk. 


Big Increase in Other States 


Nor do I want to be too sectional. The State forestry board of 
Minnesota recently reported to a senate committee a 698 percent 
increase in thirteen years of annual tax on the timber of one com- 
pany. A Wisconsin company had 300 percent increase in twelve 
years. A Maine company testified to taxation of 9 percent on an 
assessed valuation double the market value and to being obliged 
to strip the land. In another case, following a 300 percent increase, 
after operations were already losing, it stripped the land, moved 
out and let the community go down hill. 

A Mississippi company found the State revenue agent not only 
counting reforestation in order to increase assessment, but also 
including non-commercial species. Seeing no way to break even 
on another timber crop, it contracted for the cutting of every living 
thing larger than a man’s thumb. There are said to be over 
7,000,000 acres of cut-over land in Michigan, and perhaps 3,000,000 
in Wisconsin, left delinquent and a public burden. 

What will become of such communities and regions none knows. 
The result will by no means be uniform throughout the United 
States. Much experimenting in taxation to encourage reforestation 
is being tried or talked about. It mostly aims at reforestation, with 
too little consideration of the importance of sound permanent tax- 
ation as a basis. Rich States that want forests may incline to regard 
sacrifice of present revenue as a reasonable subsidy to get them, 
so are willing to wait for a yield tax. States that feel unable to 


forego forest revenue now have small patience with anything that 
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defers it although occasionally persuadable to give some assurance 
against taxing the crop at all in future if they may continue to 
receive about the present annual land tax. There is so much con- 
fusion between these ideas and as to what is now acceptable, and 
in future will be, that neither State nor land owner feels safe with- 
out an anchor to windward; often on the public side consisting of 
time limits, supervision of forest management to compel production, 
or absurdly high combinations of annual and yield taxes, or on the 
private side consisting of contract protection against confiscatory 
amendments; all of which makes the whole effort extremely un- 
certain of result. 


Attempts to Levy Severance Tax 


Meanwhile, to the tendency toward higher taxation of mature 
timber under the general property tax, are being added frequent 
attempts to levy a severance tax in no way to relieve or substitute 
for the former, but to be superimposed for revenue only. Here the 
owner, already driven to liquidation because all his accumulated in- 
vestment in land, taxes and protection seems becoming -unrecov- 
erable, is not influenced to hold in order to avoid the severance tax, 
because he must pay it some day, but speeds up still more. And 
he has no help in competing with the cheaper product of other 
States unless he can cut wages or make his nearest customer pay 
more for the product up to the point determined bv cost of trans- 
portation from such other States. Neither of these courses is likely 
to be effective and in the long run good for him and the community. 


Lumber Prices Can Not Be Advanced Indefinitely 


A fact of profound significance is that the price of lumber can 
not be advanced indefinitely to make the consumer pay accumulated 
charges. When he thinks he can get along without it awhile, or 
if it reaches a price met by substitutes, he stops buying, There are 
few regions where timber values may be expected to advance much 
more except insofar as inaccessible tracts are opened up by ex- 
pensive railroad building which itself must be absorbed. Conse- 
quently let us consider what two factors cause the increase of 
stumpage values up to the breaking point where they stop advanc- 
ing. One is a true rise of intrinsic value, due to diminishing supply 
and increasing demand. This alone affords a profit. The other is 
the accumulation and compounding of carrying costs; including fire 
prevention, taxation and interest on investment which without pos- 
sibility of profit must be reimbursed to avoid loss. To tax that 
portion of this increase due to other carrying costs is bad enough, 
but to tax an increase created by nothing but past tax payments is 
worse. Taxation has not created value . 

At a certain point; if continued long enough, the process in- 
evitably results in all profit from true value increase being swal- 
lowed by carrying costs because the product will not pay both. 
When this is reached, or foreshadowed sufficiently, values go down 
again, being nothing but the best salvage possible through enforced 
liquidation. Much timber has reached this point but is still sub- 
jected to rapidly increasing taxation based on confusion as to what 
its selling price means, upon a desire for immediate public revenue, 
and sometimes upon a shrewd realization of. the situation and an 
attempt to bleed the victim before his death makes this impossible 
and to build up public improvements without cost to his survivors. 
Rarely is there much thought of prolonging his life; less, even than 
of accomplishing some sort of- resurrection through reforestation. 


Outline of Correct Tax Revenue Policy 


It should not be difficult to outline the general aim of a policy 
which would correctly relate forest production and forest tax 
revenue. The difficulty lies in detail to meet varying conditions and 
in getting the subject understood. Forest industry, in the main, 
is only temporarily migratory. With us beginning in New England, 
it has taken a 300-year course westward to the Pacific. alwavs leav- 
ing for a time a wake of depleted resources and temporary economic 
loss except where agriculture has occupied a part of the land. But 
in time, with few exceptions, the land eventually recovers in large 
degree its community-sustaining value. Maine, our first typically 
lumbering State, has still 78 percent of its area in forest use, Forty- 
four percent of its industrial capital is invested in wood-using indus- 
tries. Forest products constitute 44 percent of its transportation 
tonnage. More than a third of its industrial population is directly 
employed in forest industry. Where would Maine be, for tax revenue 
or public welfare in general, with its forests annihilated? 

As we approach the middle of the long westward march, the Lake 
States, we find the old timber well depleted with recovery less ad- 
vanced. On the Pacific coast, virgin forest and fresh cut land lie 
side by side, showing sharp contrast, yet even there much of the 
earliest logged land is nearly ready to cut again, where it has escaped 
fire, because it is a region of ready natural reforestation and fast 


growth. But every region has a lean and dangerous period between 
old and new forest, when the economic fabric built largely on 
forests suffers in every way while at the same time obliged to 
carry its tax burden without substantial forest aid. The aim should 
be to bridge this gap; to tax existing forests and industry con- 
sistently with their continuance as long as possible and the cut-over 
land and reforestation so as to permit their being held and managed 
to carry on without a break in either productiveness or taxation. In 
no other way can the maximum revenue come from forest land, or 
can it most successfully continue to sustain communitv prosperity 
and therefore community ability to stand other taxation. 


Who Will Hold Forest Land? 


Without such an aim, we can hardly hope to meet another in- 
herent problem. None knows today what permanently forest land 
in the United States will eventually be held by Government, State 
and -private enterprise, or what lumbermen will represent the latter. 
Only a part are so situated by the character and amount of their 
lands, and by mature timber supply to keep up operations and 
earnings, that they can do so under any circumstances. There will 
be much shifting of ownership until eventually private enterprise 
controls a portion best suited therefor while States and Government 
are obliged to assume the rest in order to protect the country’s 
forest needs. This will not be taxable, but will entail cost of pro- 
tection and management for long periods even if eventually profitable. 
Much will never prove profitable in a revenue sense. 

It is evident enough that the public of today is not sufficiently 
worried by forest shortage to assume voluntarily any great burden of 
purchasing promising land and caring for it, consequently any burden 
destroying private interest means leaving the land in bad condition 
to be badly cared for. The amount and condition of that which 
private enterprise will hold, grow trees on and pay taxes on, and of 
that which reverts to public responsibility, both depend greatly on 
how encouraging conditions are made for private enterprise during an 
experimental period of several years. The single greatest object 
of public forest policy should be to keep all the land productive 
during these years of ownership adjustment. 


Just Entering Experimental Period 


Forest land owners as a class appreciate very keenly that we are 
entering just such an experimental period. They are greatly inter- 
ested. They are alive to the evil of enforced over-production. They 
no longer regard their land as mere storage ground for trees, to be 
abandoned when the trees are cut. They want to perpetuate their 
industry and either utilize their property or put it in good condition 
for sale to someone who will. Some are already being forced to 
liquidation, abandonment and neglect—quite enough to be a warn- 
ing that without wiser taxation soon the tax revenue curve will stop 
rising and fall rapidly. A few, in the best position, are taking a 
chance and planning on sustained yield. But in the main they are 
hanging on and watching. Their views of forestry are changing. 
Quicker crops and shorter carrying-cost calculations are being 
promised by new wood uses. Pulpwood is an example. They no 
longer say forest preservation is not a feasible private enterprise. 
They say it is feasible with reasonable public reciprocity; with the 
service recognized as necessary and justly compensated, with public 
carelessness with fire reduced, with the public sincerely seeking to 
find methods of taxing the enterprise only what it can justly bear 
and what will permit its preservation on a sound profitable business 
basis. Naturally they would prefer this rather than to be forced in 
self-defense to liquidate and invest in unfamiliar enterprises merely 
because the latter are not penalized for preservation. 


General Property Tax Broken Down 


An extremely intelligent lumberman, in discussing this subject 
with me, summed up much as follows: The general property tax 
has broken down as applied to forest without further actual value 
increase with which to pay it. Therefore the system defeats itself 
and is exhausting this source of tax revenue. The Government 
which thus despoils the owner is at least under obligation to make 
it economically possible for him to find some remaining value in his 
lands through putting them to the only profitable use of which they 
are capable—that is, growing trees. If taxation of forest goes 
beyond taking a portion of the profit to taking all of the profit, or 
beyond this to taking a portion of the principal, then more has been 
taken than is fair and a return is owed. If it can be argued that 
government has the moral right to impose such taxation for public 
benefit, there certainly exists the moral right to give sufficient assur- 
ance of relief -hereafter to make productive forest management 
inviting and enduring. This assurance is possible only through con- 
tract or thoroughly established and secure principle. Such guaran- 
teed assurance for the future may not be justified as to the taxation 

_of wealth realized from producing forest, but is absolutely due 
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property devoted to producing forest. And this from both public 
and private viewpoints. 


So to a very great degree the future of our forests and forest 
industries, the supply of wood products for our people, and the con- 
tinuance of so great a land and industrial resource to contribute to 
public revenue, all depend upon the rapidity with which the in- 
exorable economics of the situation and a reciprocal codperative 
spirit can be established in the public mind. This has been left too 
much to purely forestry effort; to professional foresters and forestry- 
interested laymen not sufficiently equipped technically or with in- 
fluence to deal with the whole legal, administrative and legislative 
problem of land utility and revenue collection. 


It is usually a problem of intricate relations. Every common- 
wealth should develop a correlated, understood land policy, seeking 
to bring agricultural, forest, and other lands into a clear perspective 
which assures their soundest use and future for the general good. 
Land taxation must be consistent to this end, with fairness as be- 
tween interests affected. Agriculture and forestry are closely allied, 
requiring much the same underlying consideration as productive 
necessities, although annual and long-separated crops involve very 
different carrying burdens for the grower. Alike they must be fairly 
balanced against speculative land ownership and against other in- 
dustrial enterprises of the community. 


ee 


Urges Close Study of Problem 


Probably no agency is as able to do all this disinterestedly and jn: 
fluentially, while at the same time conversant with public revenye 
needs which bear on the entire citizenship industrially and indj- 
vidually, as tax officials and taxation experts. They sit on the 
heights, like the gods of mythology and verse, and watch each group 
of us in our mortal struggle for existence. Asked to come here 
representative of one group, the American forest owner, I have pre- 
sented to you no specific taxation plan to endorse. I know enough 
of the subject to know blanket rules are impossible; that the sity. 
ation and exigencies of both the commonwealth and industry vary 
regionally and greatly. But I do ask you, with all the earnestness 
I can command, to use your power not only as tax gatherers but 
as economists and publicists, with your reputation at stake and 
your country’s welfare at heart, to study the problems of this great 
industry and do your best to enable it to survive and keep its lands, 
its capital, its inventiveness, its traditional courage in fighting the 
obstacles of fire and flood and all the troubles and hardships that 
would have broken any but stout-hearted men, still working, with 
public encouragement, to keep our forest heritage a perpetual con- 
tribution to commonwealth prosperity, financially, industrially and 
inspirationally; without cause or excuse for faltering in- this public 
service, 


Local Clubs and the Lumber Industry 


Sureveport, La., Oct. 10.—Speaking on the subject of “A Greater 
Lumbermen’s Club” before the regular meeting of the Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club, as reported in the Oct. 8 issue of the AMERICAN 
LumBERMAN, B. Hudson Bolinger, vice president of S. H. Bolinger & 
Co., stressed some of the needs of the industry and how they could 
best be met through the various local organizations. He thought that 
primarily the lumbermen’s club or local organization of any kind should 
have for its main purpose the education of not only its members but 
the handlers and consumers of lumber in the uses and advantages of 
lumber. In his address, Mr. Bolinger said: 


As to the industry as a whole, our problems are many and varied, 
each one of us having our own pet panacea, though none of these in 
itself will solve our problems. At present the manufacturer is con- 
tending loud and iong that the trouble is over-production, and insisting 
that someone should be forced to close up shop. It doesn’t matter par- 
ticularly who shuts down, just so it is the other fellow. 

My particular hobby at the present time is fabricating into useful ar- 
ticles, advertising and merchandising shorts and other items of lumber 
which have heretofore been forced on the retailer in almost any 
form and condition, without thought or consideration as to what he could 
do with such stock, and with little if any concession as to price. I 
believe that a good market can be worked up for all of these items 
and if we give them our constructive thought and attention they can 
be made of more value to us than the items we now consider of value; 
namely, longer lengths of boards and dimension. The Southern Pine 
Association is spending a lot of money and giving considerable atten- 
tion to the trade extension department. Quoting from a letter from 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: “We have passed out of the producing stage and are now 
caught in the furious current of intensive merchandising. Trade pro- 
motion ideas are the most valuable items in the building and industrial 
world. Plans and methods are changing more rapidly than ever in the 
history of business. Ford rode his original ideas until he was forced 
out of the automobile market. We must keep pace with the change 
of times or suffer great loss.” 


Coming of the Modern Merchant 


The old-time retailer of lumber is rapidly being replaced by the more 
modern building-material merchant, which is as it should be, but when 
the retailer assumes this position he must realize that he has a very 
definite obligation to the building public. This requires a great deal 
of study and investigation of the products he handles in order that 
he may be well enough informed capably to advise the best materials 
for each definite building requirement, and I am wondering how many 
merchants realize this obligation. The building-material merchants are 
handling today a number of so-called lumber substitutes which are 
good for certain requirements, but should certainly not compete with 
lumber in many of the places they are being used. If a retailer were 
given a set of plans by a prospective builder and asked conscientiously 
to specify proper materials for the whole, I wonder how much of the 


so-called lumber substitutes he would recommend. 

Building codes are being made right along without any attention 
on the part of the lumberman to the fact that his product is being 
crowded from the building field by the so-called substitutes, because 
the manufacturers of the latter are on their toes fighting for business 
while he sits idly by thinking he will always have plenty of demand 
for his product and that the sale of lumber substitutes can not ma- 
terially affect the lumber business as a whole. 


Have Been Asleep on the Job 


We have been hiding behind a pile of lumber, secure in the belief 
that folks have to use lumber, and that nothing is likely greatly to 
decrease the demand. But there is no use in denying that substitutes 
have hurt. We have been asleep on the job and unless we wake up 
and do something about it, we may find ourselves without any business. 

The wholesaler of lumber has a definite place in the order of things. 
Mills that have their own sales organizations are rather prone to ac- 
cept orders only for such stock as they have dry or coming dry very 
soon and will not always accept a mixed order from a customer. The 
wholesaler who, by securing stock sheets, keeps in touch with the 
mills which have no sale offices as well as with those that do, is able 
to correlate those stock sheets in such a manner as to fill almost 
any order. However, he, like the rest of us, must give more intensive 
thought to the business and be prepared in the future to furnish 
definitely a certain quality and class of stock, so that he will be able 
to tell the customer exactly what he expects to ship and secure for 
this service the necessary profit. 


Thorough House Cleaning Necessary 


Summing up it seems to me that the business is in line for a thorough 
house cleaning. We shall have really to educate ourselves so as to 
know lumber and its uses, so that we can fight for our market and 
see to it that lumber products are used where they are indicated as the 
best possible material for the job. We shall have to quit “passing 
the buck” to some other branch of the industry and codperate for the 
purpose of selling lumber. We should know what we are selling and 
why it is the best product for the place. Then, we should advertise 
lumber in a general way to the prospective builders and home owners, 
forgetting species until the customer has been sold, after which the 
proper species should be recommended for that particular construction. 

We, who are so familiar with lumber, forget that every citizen in 
the country is not as familiar with the product as we are. We over- 
look the fact that the home owner as a rule builds only once in a 
lifetime and as a considerable portion of his finances goes into the 
building of his home, he naturally wants to build as well as possible 
for the money invested. He spends a lot of time studying advertising 
literature, consequently he has his own ideas about building material 
even before he consults the lumber dealer, architect or contractor. His 
wife and family also have their ideas from studying inviting and at- 
tractive advertising. Unless the lumber fraternity wakes up to the 
necessity of extensive advertising, how can we expect to compete 
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with the manufacturers of lumber substitutes who are spending real 
money for this purpose? 


Suggested Questions for Discussion 


I have thought of a number of questions which would lead to inter- 
esting discussions, and am sure you can all suggest others. I think 
we should have reports of the various association meetings etc. that 
take place during the year, given by some of our members who are 
privileged to attend, as they could give us the high lights of the meet- 
ings which would be of interest to all of us. 


Questions for Manufacturers 


Manufacturers might discuss— 

Cutting of logs in the woods, whether cut to realize dollars or only 
footage; who has charge of this cutting and is it possible to do any 
better ? 

After the logs are properly cut, how do you control the product ot 
the log at the plant? 

What do you do with your so-called shorts? Have you given any 
thought to making them more merchantable and how do you propose 
to do this? 

How much cooperation is there between your shipping department 
and sales department, in trying to furnish the customer with what he 
wants ? 

How does your sales department codperate with the retailer in sell- 
ing and furnishing the items, moisture, and density of stock he de- 
sires? 

Do you try to load your stock as though you thought it had a 
real value? 

Reasons for and against properly packing, grade-marking, and trade- 
marking your product? 


Questions for Retailers 


Retailers might discuss— 

Are you able to purchase from manufacturers and wholesalers lum- 
ber satisfactory to your needs, properly loaded, as to quantity, grade, 
texture and moisture content? 

Do you purchase strictly on price, if so, why? If not, what con- 
siderations govern your purchases? 


Do you try to sell new materials for old homes, such as new floors, 
new woodwork for special rooms, or what items are you pushing along 
this line? 

How does your sales department handle small bills delivered to cus- 
tomers direct, and do you appreciate this business? 

What real helps do you receive from the manufacturers and what 
would you like to have them do? 

What information are you able to give the architect and contractor 
to make them realize that you can be of assistance? 


Subjects for Wholesalers 
Wholesalers’ subjects— 
What definite service have you to offer the purchaser of lumber, 
or to the seller of lumber? 
What do you consider your obligations as a wholesaler of lumber? 
Do you know your mill connections well enough to guarantee the 
quality and dryness of lumber shipped? 


Questions for Architects 


Architects might discuss— 

What branches of the lumber business have been of assistance to 
you and in what way? 

What information would you like to have? 

From what sources have you received your lumber information? 


Topics for Contractors 


Contractors could talk on— 
What fabricated items in lumber, if any, do you feel would be of 
advantage to you and why? 


Treating plant men could speak on— 

What does treating do to lumber? 

For what do you think treated lumber should be used? 

How and where can this lumber be secured by the small item pur- 
chaser ? 

Are there any reasons why the retailer should not handle treated 
lumber, and if so what are they? 

Are you doing anything to advance the sale of treated lumber by 
the retailer? 


Lumbermen’s Educational Classes Started 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 8.—The lumber- 
men’s educational classes are now starting 
their winter activities. The Vancouver class , 
opened Sept. 27, with a record attendance of 
103, and the following officers were elected: 


moisture, curves showing atmospheric condi- 
tions under summer and winter periods and 
their effects in relationship to drying. These 
studies are carried on by the forest products 


American railway administration rules for 
loading all classes of cars. 

Subjects taken up apart from grading and 
tallying papers are of a practical nature, and 
assist the student better to understand grades 








Tom Brown, chairman; W. M. Thomas, in- 
structor. The New Westminster class opened 
Sept. 29, when James Mills was elected chair- 
man, with J. C. McDonald and L. Wheeler, 
instructors. The Victoria class will open Oct. 


3. The Great Central Lake, Bainbridge and Oct. 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, entitled “Longleaf 


Pine’s Durability Doubly Dem- 
onstrated.” Mr. Adey, our New 
York representative, will visit the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s cen- 
tenary to make further investi- 
gations with a view to future pub- 
We assure you that we 
highly appreciate the prominence 
you have accorded our product 
in this writeup and sincerely 
thank you.—Lone Lear YELLOW 
PinE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, O. N. Cloud, secretary-man- 
ager, New Orleans, La. 


Port Alberni classes were opened on Tuesday 
and merged into one body under the name 
of Alberni District Lumbermen’s Educational 
Class, and will meet each Tuesday through- 
out the winter at Port Alberni. The chair- 
man of this class is L. M. Devine; instructor, 
C. Philips. 

The lumbermen’s educational class is a 
unique institution, first planned by A. E. Beau- 
lieu, grading inspector for the British Colum- 
bia Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and exists for the purpose of provid- 
ing instruction in all branches of the lumber 
industry. The work has been greatly helped 
by R. H. Alexander, secretary of the associa- 
tion. He assisted in organizing the first class 
by enlisting the support of the association mills, 
placing the association’s board room at the 
class disposal, also the services of his office 
staff for the necessary clerical work, and the 
services of the grading inspector for instruc- 
tion in grading, tallying and shipping. 


licity. 








E have read with great in- ' , 
terest the article in the lows: Log scaling, log buying, sawing, mill- 


and shipping, and are presented in the form 
of lectures by the heads of different depart- 
ments. Subjects for last season were as fol- 


wrighting, planer mill work, air-seasoning, 
kiln-seasoning, marketing foreign and domestic, 
financing and accounting. 

The first class was organized in Vancouver 
in 1922. During that year there were six 
meetings with a total attendance of 126. Last 
year eight classes had been organized, having 
129 meetings and a total attendance of 6,287, 
and indications are that this season will show 
a much greater increase. Classes are now 
held at Vancouver, New Westminster, Vic- 
toria, Port Alberni, Sidney, Abbotsford, 
Chemainus and Hammond. 

Last season Mr. Alexander was fortunate in 
securing from the Fraser Valley member-mills 
funds to establish a permanent home for the 
New Westminster class. A large building has 
been furnished like a miniature lumber yard, 
and all the necessary supplies are at hand for 
full, practical instruction. Examinations are 
written each March, and certificates are is- 
sued to the successful candidates. The stu- 
dents of the different classes have made such 
splendid progress that the chairmen of most 











The course in grading consists of eleven 





of the classes are now able to take charge and 





papers, covering the theory of grading, proper 
application of grades, definitions of defects, 
elimination of waste, comparative tables of 
grades and dimensions with trimming sched- 
ules to cover, methods of kiln drying etc. At- 
tached to these divisions are studies of strength 
values, descriptions of species, air-seasoning, 
kiln-seasoning, stains, rots, parasitic and 
fungus defects, shrinkage and reabsorption of 


laboratories of the University of British Co- 
lumbia, and are supplied to the classes from 
time to time gratuitously. The tallyman’s 
papers consist of general instructions as to 
practical methods of loading cars and ship- 
ping, dry and green lumber weights in all 
species, short and easy methods of figuring 
lumber, demurrage, maximum and minimum 
weights carried by different equipment and 


conduct their own educational work and han- 
dle the details of instruction like veterans. 
The progress made is most gratifying and well 
repays all the efforts and work put forth by 
the active parties in the new venture, and 
those who have taken the courses have suc- 
ceeded in securing positions and promotions 
that prove the lumbermen’s educational classes 
a most important institution. 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: ee 
3 pme Ora 
Week ended 1927, Oct. 1; 1926, Oct. 2— 1 ‘ 1926 1927 vanes we - 1926 re 
Southern Pine Association.............. Sitthne Pema’ 62,914,1 66,273,280 ett} ri - 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...............++.s.... 125'593/635 111'869'833 120,176,008 120'294'634 is rag Het st feet 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................. .. 28,767,000 28,730,000 29099000 34,259,000 3a141,000 $2,231" 90s 
California Redwood Association...........00000000002220000 7,834,000 7,299,000 6,028,000 6,536,000 6,922,000 "880,000 
erthern Pine Manufacturers’ Aascciation 22000000020 00002" ioasoisoo 6—s«8'348'600 0s maerone «raison «© atoreiose «| srepneeae Pe 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 1,571,000 2871000 1541000 o'3a0 +H ~ 
a 7 m ° ’ ’ ’ ’ 2,833,000 2,841,000 2,320,000 1,593,000 t' 
° softwoods, one week.........seeeeeees eoecsecccece 243,979,001 232,955,146 240,440. 33,777,14 fe 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 23,432,000 — 19, ore wat enane oor ne oo 
Callignirtynine weeks ended ~y -~aiglmaaammnce Ten ssc SE &  ehéin’ oxic ee Orde 
e @ Association.......c.+0. Piak ained ageidw ie daria 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ............cceeeeces rity try rettatiaty Sarr aemane visvebnes saeteenoes ihivestan Os 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.................-. 1,167, og Gs MR By th TE ay BD m 
ee Re Re eee cesoernsass - 1,167,165,000 1,326,352,000 1,180,250,000 1,334,672,000 1,186,601,000 1,386,977,000 , 
Califo Retweod Association. ..-+.+2++2+++20+2s2eeeeees «+ 290,939,000 300,987,000 324,612,000 (293,250,000 341,920,000 297,175,000 *B 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assoclation...°.°2.1:7:771:1 Bigmedaon Sguaeiiae  Seataeaee © jabsieags Magsaeaas | 250.7eh7e tt 
orthern Hemloc rdwood Manufacturers’ : arr vite ett y 670,00 
rn ae : ers’ Association... 130,547,000 124,651,000 147,718,000 125,209,000 134,944,000 113°219/009 — 
otal softwoods, EEE ee PPP T re 8 3 as 5 
Cotttoraia ie & Gane Hine Bienainetucete Aneecinitan 224,431,926 9,321,439,867 8,254,504,850 9,566,322,674 $8,264,528,833 9,570,365,877 
4 h ‘et  wnxeeseceane 1,080,013,1990 =s_—. 1. eee Fs Eee . 
a. ~~ maentoch & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 
EE cidind aa gnats eh Coela sapien uses 6 sralew ts me ebee ds 1,505,000 1,511,000 2,936,000 5 3372,000 N 
cuits mation ae 195,845,000 189:744; 982000 : 1491008 
Hardwood Manufacturers atk had 5 ’ 89,744,000 174,705,000 167,984,000 168,517,000 164,491,000 - 
a Re a Ol a RET Ee 16,482,000 17,184,252 000 ba 
i Us ecceniatncnxabkaas 035. "279° 35,101,000 17,143,109 17,000 20,774,574 
y | __ sat diilatath-D Ai leeli tliad aett 930,035,000 955,779,185  1,010,288,000  953/383,043 1,020,897,000 996,575,025 
. . ee 
National Analysis W i | ‘ i : 
és werd y | estern Pine Summary §—=— North Carolina Pine of 
ASHINGTON, D. C. . 10.— Nati 7 | , 
Lumber Manufacturers’ po ree age en Ore., Oct. 8—The Western | Norrotx, Va., Oct. 10—The North Caro- Ore 
following analysis for the periods ended Oct “~ ll a See wees | Be Age ts a : 
1, orders and shipments being shown as per- con i aeakar a ie ee a a ea =: — ee 
} ‘ mber mills: week ende et. 3: ‘ 
centages of production: 
4 Per- i Per- 
One Week 39 Weeks ‘ 
A He of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- : Percent Ship- — ee Ship ; 
(n) a = > ments ders mente ders oe Carst Feet of cut ments Peapeatinn— Feet output output ments cet 
ee Se «=. — =. oe oe Normal* ........ SS Ul Ree ormal* ...... 7,626,000 =... . tree tees 1 
 & a — ot as ‘an et aint ats pay METET000 ee wee <j hetual sos eeeed 6,078,749 80.0 oes = sees fee 
: , > me s s (car)... 1,06 ,522,000 nike nee RPURENS or ose pty ; “=> | 
(n) Calif. Redwood’... 18 97 88 ia 418 | Local deliveries.. .... 577,000 .... —«.... | Orderst ......+. 7,556,414 99.1 124 109 fr 
(n) No. Carolina Pine. 32 118 114 101 86 | parent ne _ tAs compared with preceding week, there is am sh 
Northern Pine .... 9 19 77 92 89 | Total shipments. e wees 29,099,000 101.15 coos increase in orders of 31 percent; although that week on 
N. Hem. & Hdwd. 16 180 148 118 103 | O¢ders— | there were reports from thirty-seven mills. fo 
aetlmai am a ian . *“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber the 19 
agi sottupode, --. 343 = st 103 + Sonoses RTS hae ™ in proses omen 42-96 mills would produce in a normal working day. ba 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst¢ 104 92 107 109 110 | Local .........:: Se = - 
All hardwoods .. .. 101 111 106 106 Total orders .... .... 82,141,000 111.73 110.45 : 
tee + Me ee S| On hand cod week 9,080 trvices UL NS) =6=—6 | West Coast Review 
*51 percent of cut in region. Bookings for the week by thirty-four identical mills 
tUnits of production, each representing normal daily | were 125.28 percent of those for the previous week, | Seattle, Wasu., Oct. 8—For the week 
output of 28,000 feet. showing an increase of 6,870,000 feet. | ended Oct. 1, 119 mills report as follows to lo 
The five softwood manufacturing associations marked | tCar basis is 26,000 feet. the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: re 
““(n)”” have a standard for normal production, and for *Normal tak : . . , . : fr 
the week 302 of their members gave actual production pe es into consideration mill capacity, | Production ...... 125,598,635 
as 104 percent; shipments, 103 percent, and orders, puer K- ~~ uty operated and usual num- Shipments ...... 120,176,008 4% below production 
100 percent of normal production. Figures for normal of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is con- | Orders ......... 118,097,732 6% below production 
last year included reports of 829 member mills of the stant throughout the year: 
above associations and showed production 101 per- During the week produciton was 89 percent of | Shipments- P 
cent; shipments 110 percent, and orders, 98 percent of + yam shipments, = — of ag my and orders, Water delivery: Feet Feet s 
normal. percent or normal. Average for the corresponding 2 , C 
Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, whose | Week of last four years was as follows: Production, Domestic .-+.-+.s0eeeeeeeee 96,078,298 . 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- | 96 Percent; shipments, 91 percent, and orders, 88 Export .-+---ereeeeerereees 19,160,056 
perved Raoduced ——_—— has ®, standard for nor- | Percent of normal. Total (46%) 5,213,788 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it Production is so seasonable that, during t tat o water ) ee 55,213, 
ap oe ater ag ony 91.5 pesoent of normal | months, actual production amounted to only a eevee BE MND sicccpccvewcivicessccisteces 59,487,875 ? 
gai percent for the corresponding week of last | of normal, while during two peak summer months | Local (5%) ....--...-+-++++ee-+seeeeree 5,474,845 s 
year. the production increased to 114 percent of normal. ee eae \ 
| We INN oo edi s 6.09 0:0 onnwiens sores 120,176,008 
. . | New Business— 
Census Bureau Delivered Prices | Water delivery: 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau Domestic sali elihe sic itidie 30,544,853 
rs ee cones the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet jog ees ak “fina is es 
or shingles, as the average paid Sept. 1 by contractors for matrials delivered on the job, these Totek water (40%) .0.0. ecsccvscisocecs 58,227,080 
prices being selected from the complete list: Rail (46%) destained pendernacakennnhhcne 54,396,857 
EE” «ccs oe gak Ss ea ee oe sab paee 
Wo.1 Dimension, Common ~ soteie” ‘Clee ie 61a it ——— 
S181, 2x4—16” Boards Southern Douglas ear, »5/ er ee 118,097,782 
= Douglas R a vy fir Red U Order 
r No. “C’ eg. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress nfilled Orders— 
qratettery, Cons. ... oattasia whanau yee —s $38.00 $ 85.00 $70.00 $ 7.00 eypses ° Water delivery: 
Springield, Mass. -............... 6800 4600 4000 S300 9800 e600 c0cS Domestic cargo 117,817,417 
Ne erence i EY ES eee eet AS 42.50 38.00 / oe cme GO hscsvece ees cee cnees 125,855,858 
REE Bod oa ccaddvecisawls 41.00 4 : 00 «= 85.00 ~—s«802=.00 ces wer Lea nineties — 
Buffalo N.Y “enue ye 5.00 —— ayn 80.00 ae eéesdee ‘Satel water 243.172.775 
b , a a rn 5 ¥ .) [ee 6.00 haa ce SERS WEELE seer eerererrcecseeeesseseeees , , 
Philadelphia, Pac ..2.. 0000020001, 38.00 47.50 60.00 110.00... 108 sees Rail... 20 es esse esses ee ee eee eee een ens 126,488,678 
SE p's520cee datas ccacee ir i re * ieee 
—* = seuabencessesvdbs — cea ol ae sata ne en 8.50 5.50 Total unfilled orders..........:...... 369,656,253 
Veungstowa, Ohio .......222.22222 Sa0o 40 BA - ng Re -—. we 
Milwaukee, Wis. .................. 34.00 43.00 48.00 ee oe Ree +43 oe er eae 
Waterloo, Iowa .............--.... 43.00 43.00 40.00 95.00 95.00 ee’, | eee Tue determisiing and maintaining of proper 
St. Louis, Mos... eee. eee ec ctc, eee 55.00 75.00 RR ie “iiit | Speeds and feeds in. manufacturing establish- 
ae ae: a eee teeseeees 48.50 48.50 52.50 80.00 80.00 eee ments are now universally recognized as_ the 
oy ah Eye heeebbbbabebbbede F° MME vere 36.00 rrrss 78.00 se sags | Very essence of shop efficiency and elimination 
Denver, CO1O, were eects wees 42.00 38.00 ons ‘85.00 5.50 _ 5.50 | of waste, wherefore it is the paramount duty 
os Angeles, | alif swabheadia x » MOS Hares ¢ 37.50 eT ae 64.50 BOP. Giécute of every works.manager or superintendent to 
MEN clusurwern cee. 5 So. 26.50 |) se 55.00 oee C- eaas give this subject most careful study. 
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Hardwood Barometer 


MempuHis, TENN., Oct. 10—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Oct. 1—which is made from re- 
ports of 165 units, each representing 28,000 
feet daily capacity—is as follows: 
Percent of 


Normal Actual Ship- 
output output ments 








Production *— Feet 
Normal (iden- 


tical units)... 27,720,000 7 
pe eee eee 25,368,000 - 91.5 i 
Shipmentst ...... 23,892,000 86.2 94.6 
Orders— 
MOT vcwvcseus 26,278,000 94.8 103.6 110 
On hand end 
152,232,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw Orteans, La., Oct. 10.—For the week 
ended Oct. 7, Friday, 102 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Output Output 
Ore 68,445,326 Sahai ‘me 
Pee -++- 61,688,015 90.13 .... 

Shipments* ..... 2,752 56,360,960 82.35 91.36 

Orders— 

Received* -+ 2,300 47,104,000 68.82 76.36 
On hand end 
week~ ...... 8,600 176,128,000 


*Orders were 83,57 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 4.99 per- 
cent, or 9,256,960 feet, during the week. 


© aes of car loadings is August average, 20,480 


Ninety-seven mills reported the following deviations 
from the standard operating time, which is a single- 
shift week of sixty hours: Thirty-seven ran exactly 
on time; sixteen ran 513 hours overtime, and forty- 
four ran 494 hours undertime—net overtime being 
19 hours, which means that operations were on a 
basis of 100.33 percent of full time single-shift basis. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 11—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Oct. 1: 


———_ Redwood Whhite- 

No. of Percent of wood 

: mills Feet production Feet 
Production wien 15 7,834,000 100. 2,170,000 
Shipments ...... 15 6,028,000 Tae 2,945,000 
Orders received... 15 6,922,000 90. 2,032,000 
Orders on hand.. 13 36,311,000 4,949,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ......... 2,906,000 2,668,000 
Southern California* ......... 618,000 2,418,000 
CE ee Ce wih oie sald 30,000 37,000 
BOONE ce s.cekceveevenscease 1,528,000 1,346,000 
BOON new itn Fla cde cetanee ne 946,000 453,000 
See ee 6,028,000 6,922,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 11.—The fol- 
lowing summary of August production and 
shipments, and Sept. 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, covering twenty-two pine operations, 
was compiled from the monthly report of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association : 


August Production and Shipments ; 
Shipments 














. é : Production 

California WHS BONDS 0 ccc cn 93,850,576 77,667,659 
Sugar pine ........-+..s0e. 31,780,648 18,732,958 
BE OD nv ek Fivvvaxcsnce 9,485,393 5,846,247 

ME. GH es eo eetrusaeKs 135,116,617 97,246,864 
Wee SO? wend we po ccccccere 18,943,892 9,678,066 
Red fir (Douglas fir)........ 2,966,488 2,447,684 
All other WOOGS ...ccccscoce 2,642,548 5,069,989 
Pee Oe eee eee 7,621,488 

Total other woods........ 24,552,928 24,817,227 

i eS ee 159,669,545 122,064,091 

Sept. 1 Total Inventories and Unfilled Orders 

Inventory Orders 

No. 2 shop & better Calif. 

| a oe 103,176,395 18,086,676 
No. 2 shep & better sugar 

CE cenwe de vacetangeetede 69,657,808 15,167,830 
No. 3 shop mixed pine....... 25,189,092 8,994,666 
No. 3 shop & better white & 

CO WE oko ce vancadevies 5,183,282 2,594,420 

oo ey eerie 203,206,577 44,843,592 
Commons, Calif. white 

Ee ee 276,632,611 131,860,769 
AE GE WEOGR 6 cccicevess 123,611,463 29,478,587 

Te SIE 5 oo ie bk wbees 400,244,074 161,339,356 

Gomme GE cdc cveecernes 603,450,651 206,182,948 
Box shook and cut stock.... 21,961,625 15,642,680 


Comparative Reports of Twenty-one 
Operations 


The following are comparative statistics from 
twenty-one operations for August, 1925 and 
1926, covering production, inventory, ship- 
ments and orders and representing 71 percent 
of the total pine industry: 


Percent 


1926 1927 increase 
Avucust Propuction— 


Pine onl 


Yo sseeceeee 127,417,277 131,334,557 3.0 
All species including 
OE ob. aegecnxenw os 154,712,968 155,887,485” 7.0 
Avcust SHIPMENTS— 
Pe OE cevccesaes 95,790,857 92,624,076 %*3.4 
All species including 
DUN “cendatpenea ee 124,135,132 117,441,303 *5.4 


InvENTORY SEPT. 1— 


No. 3 shop & btr....2238,655,097 
All species and 
grades ..........--592,571,949 583,098,651 1.6 


UnFILLED Orvers Sept. 1— 


200,711,577 *10.3 


No. 3 shop & btr..... 35,846,433 43,746,092 22.0 
All species and 

OEE. ~ 6.02’ vad ened 180,299,406 201,316,948 11.6 
*Decrease. 





CoMPILATION of a program for the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings in a great many 
cities and the selection of sites is nearing 
completion, according to the Post Office De- 
partment. A preliminary survey has already 
been made in many parts of the country by a 
committee appointed jointly by the secretary 
of the Treasury and the postmaster ‘general, 
and the findings will be submitted to Congress 
for the necessary appropriations. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., Oct. 10.—The following figures were supplied to the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordinarily make about 


one-half the total monthly shipments: 
HEMLOCK 


Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 
| SE Re Br 3,096,000 4,118,000 3,193,000 
Dn Sn consest xe 4,040,000 4,693,000 3,690,000 
ME cc caterd Yn: 3.887.000 4.134.000 3.421.000 
ae ee 3,317,000 3,657,000 3,104,000 


Weekly average, year to date— 
1927 .. 8,888,000 3,817,000 3,461,000 


SE a ce Grae 6a 3,268,000 3,228,000 2,904,000 
Weekly report— 

/ a Pa 1 3,414,000 3,899,000 2,589,000 

Sant. 26 vce 23 3,456,000 3,543,000 3,924,000 


1 
a Oe 25 8,315,000 3,787,000 3,688,000 
3,083,000 3,398,000 2,215,000 
1,691,000 2,906,000 2,880,000 


HARDWOOD 
Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
OT ae ae 4,565,000 4,208,000 8,509,000 
} eT 3,401,000 4,599,000 “4,148,000 
Sa 3,459,000 4.801,000 56,092,000 
September .... .. 2,742,000 4,618,000 3,877,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 
Se eee ee 5,035,000 4,407,000 4,321,000 


4,834,000 “4,320,000 4,200,000 


2,916,000 4,528,000 3,188,000 
2,728,000 4,127,000 4,221,000 
2,677,000 4,832,000 4,532.000 
2,647,000 4,985,000 3,571,000 
1,740,000 3,744,000 2,452,000 











HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Appoints Standing Committees 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—Members of 
eighteen standing committees for the Twin 
City Hoo-Hoo Club have been named by Mar- 
tin L. Jordan, new president. The club has 
begun an active season. “How to Develop Per- 
sonal Magnetism” was the subject discussed by 
Swami Yogananda, East Indian educator, at 
the regular meeting of the club last Thursday. 











’ Seeks Sentiment on Reorganization 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 8—A questionnaire 
is being circulated among lumbermen for the 
purpose of sounding out sentiment relative to 
the formation of a new lumbermen’s organ- 
ization for Seattle. A letter accompanying the 
questionnaire sets forth that a group of inter- 
ested lumbermen have been quietly meeting 
twice a month to devise ways and means to 
that end. The letter, which is signed “the 
Committee,” requests that the questionnaire be 
filled out in order to give the committee a true 
reflection of the general attitude. The replies, 
it is stated, will be carefully tabulated, and, if 
sufficient interest is indicated, a general meet- 
ing will be arranged to discuss plans for per- 
fecting organization. 

The questionnaire sets forth four types of 
organization: (1) Weekly luncheon club; (2) 
club quarters with dining room, reading room, 
and so on; (3) a lumbermen’s headquarters, 
with lumber exhibits and secretary's office; 
(4) a strictly business organization, having no 
regular meetings but occasionally special meet- 
ings, duly elected officers and directors, per- 
manent standing committees, firm memberships 
with dues sufficient to build a treasury surplus 
large enough to take care of any and all emer- 
gency or special arrangements for the proper 
representation of the lumber industry in Seattle. 
Also, “Should membership be restricted to lum- 
bermen, or should it include allied industries 
directly interested in the lumber business?” 


Nothing But Fun Promised 


San Francisco, Cair., Oct. 10.—No speeches, 
no concatenation, no business suggestions— 
nothing but fun—genuine old fashioned hilar- 
ity! That’s the program for the Bay district 
Hoo-Hoo No. 9 smoker to be held at the Com- 
mercial Club on Oct. 19. The event will be 
the first of the club’s winter activities and will 
be followed shortly by a mammoth concatena- 
tion. Kittens are being signed now for the big 
event which is to follow the luncheon-smoker 
this month. 


News From Hoo-Hoo Headquarters . 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—Word was received 
at Hoo-Hoo headquarters here of the election 
of Frank W. Young, of the Acorn Lumber 
Co., Lawrence, Ind., as president of the In- 
dianapolis Hoo-Hoo Club and official delegate 
of the club to the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Miami 
next month. Mr. Young was instructed to 
make an effort to land the next Annual for 
French Lick, Ind. 

Al Hubbard, of Hubbard & Carmichael Bros., 
San Jose, former Vicegerent Snark, has been 
elected president of the San Jose-Peninsula 
Hoo-Hoo Club. 

J. L. Frisch, of the Clearwater Timber _Co.. 
has been elected president of the Lewis-Clark 
Hoo-Hoo Club, with headquarters at Lewiston, 
Idaho. 





A MOVEMENT to have shade trees planted 
along the highways in Missouri has been 
started by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
has been endorsed by a number of civic organ- 
izations. Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the 
Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says that it would be a 
wonderful advertisement for Missouri. 
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News Notes From Pacific Northwest 


Thin Shingle Vanishing 

SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 8.—The old days when 
the *A* 6/2 red cedar shingle gave an accurate 
line on the shingle market are gone forever; 
and the subsequent days when extra clears, 
standard stock, supplied the same information 
are likewise departing. Shingle manufacturers 
and wholesalers are learning that the correct 
slant on market conditions is now furnished 
by the price of XXXXX. 

In other words, the campaign of education 
against the thin shingle has already borne fruit. 
Consumers are learning that the price of thin 
shingles has only a fancied advantage that is 
more apparent than real, and that the best 
values in this kind of roof covering are found 
in the high-grade, clear, vertical grain stock 
such as goes into XX XXX. 

Today the thin star shingle is vanishing, and 
the clear seems to be traveling the same path- 
way. The price of standard clears is soft and 
mushy, while the price of XXXXX is steady 
to firm, with stock quite hard to buy. The 
XXXXX grade is the real market barometer. 


Suffers $2,000,000 Fire Loss 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 11—One of the 
most devastating fires in California’s lumber 
manufacturing history occurred last week when 
the Feather River Pine Mill, formerly the Hut- 











days in the Pacific Northwest many a saw was 
ruined and great damage done to mill equip- 
ment on account of iron that had been driven 
with criminal intent into logs. Some com- 
mercial loggers protect themselves by writing 
into their sales contracf a clause to the effect 
that they will not be responsible for damage 
caused by iron in the logs. 

With the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 
cedar logs are a by-product of the logging oper- 
ation and are sold in the market. 


Carves Toys From Sugar Pine 


MaperaA, Cauir., Oct. 10.—A little boy, tre- 
mendously interested in Roosevelt’s story of 
big game hunting in Africa; his desire for a 
rhinoceros; a nice soft, straight grained piece 
of corky California sugar pine; a doting grand- 
father whose eyes were failing but whose hand 
retained its cunning, formed a combination that 
has resulted in a regular menagerie of animals 
and a striking display of doll furniture adorn- 
ing the home of a well known lumberman in 
this city. 

Frederic Binder, whose home is in Los 
Gatos, Calif., has passed the allotted span of 
three score years and ten, and because of fail- 
ing eyesight retired from the retail drug busi- 
ness at the age of 65. His father was a jeweler 
and a skilled artisan, who learned his trade in 
Bavaria, and some of his work in gold and 
silver was of exquisite 
design and wonderfully 
executed. By watching 
his father working in 
precious metals, Mr. 
Binder learned how to 
carve intricate patterns 
in wood. 

Since retiring from 
business, Mr. Binder 
spends much time with 
his grandchildren, the 
younger members of 
the family of John P. 
Hemphill, of the Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Co. Re- 
| cently he and the lit- 
| tle 6-year-old grandson, 








Some of the animals carved from sugar pine by Frederic Binder, who 
says, “No other wood lends itself so readily to exact fidelity of repro- 


duction” 


chinson Lumber Co., was destroyed. Damage 
was estimated at $2,000,000. Insurance will 
not cover all of the loss. More than 50,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, the mill and all of the 
buildings of the company, with the sole excep- 
tion of the offices were burned. The planing 
mills, the box factory and the drying sheds of 
the company were also destroyed. 


A Hazard of Commercial Logging 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—One of the hazards 
taken by the commercial logger in marketing 
his wares is to be found this week in the office 
of R. W. Condon, of the Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. It appears in the shape of 
a falling wedge—a piece of iron 2 inches across 
and 8 inches long. 

This wedge was imbedded by some woods- 
man in a cedar log. In due course the log 
went to market, was bought by a shingle man- 
ufacturer, and sent up the log slip. Then the 
saw found it, as evidenced by a deep gash in 
the metal—to the great damage of the saw. 
Then the shingleman “comes back” at the 
logger, presenting a claim for injury to the 
saw. 

Sometimes iron is left in logs by accident, 
and sometimes by design. During the I. W. W. 


| John, were reviewing 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
book on “Big Game 


Hunting in Africa” and 
the little fellow asked 
his grandfather if he 
could make for him a rhinoceros. A piece 
of soft, straight grained sugar pine was secured, 
Grandfather Binder recalled the days when he 
had watched his father working with pieces of 
gold and silver, and with a sharp knife he soon 
fashioned from the sugar pine a very lifelike 
rhinoceros which, when sandpapered and 

















Pals — grandfather and grandson — Frederic 

Binder and John Hemphill, jr., the latter the 

son of John P. Hemphill, of Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., Madera, Calif. 


painted the natural color, brought expressions 
of delighted approval from the little grandson, 
This was the beginning of many delightfy] 
hours spent by the grandfather in carving out 
a regular menagerie of animals for the little 











Frederic Binder engaged in his favorite avoca- 

tion, surrounded by some of the toys he has 

fashioned from sugar pine to make glad the 
hearts of his grandchildren 


boy, followed by various pieces of doll furni- 
ture for the little granddaughters. 


Mr. Binder says that carving wood into de- 
signs of this sort has been the most pleasant 
recreation of his entire lifetime, and he adds 
that to his way of thinking no other wood lends 
itself so readily to exact fidelity of reproduc- 
tion as does the soft, straight grained corky 
sugar pine typical of this particular section. 


To Revise Coast Export Rules 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Oct. 8—Complete revision 
of export grading rules is apparently assured 
at an early date by a responsible lumberman’s 
organization. The first step toward that end 
was taken Wednesday in this city at a meeting 
in the Olympic Hotel, attended by a com- 
mittee of representative cargo shippers in the 
entire fir region from British Columbia to 
Coos Bay, Ore. 


As a primary result, there has come into 
being this week the Associated Cargo Lumber 
Manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest, with 
Arthur J. Hendry, of Vancouver, B. C., as 
president, and R. W. Condon, of Seattle, as 
secretary-treasurer. In a few days President 
Hendry will appoint a grading rules commit- 
tee, the duty of which will be to go exhaus- 
tively into numerous existing and divergent 
export lists, select the best that each one con- 
tains, revise them, reconcile their differences, 
and be ready to report back at another meeting 
to be held within a few days. By this process 
it is hoped that uniform export grading rules 
may be evolved, satisfactory to all lumber- 
men engaged in this branch of the fir lum- 
ber business. 

One of the admitted needs of the present 
situation is the existence of a central body 
through which uniform export grading rules 
may be authorized. There are now in exist- 
ence so many export lists that there is a con- 
siderable amount of confusion on that account. 
Exporters are confronted with “A” list, “K” 
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list and “M” list, each of which varies in 
important particulars from the other two. One 
of the lists has been published by the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., another by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and another 
by the British Columbia exporters; yet it may 
be said of each of the lists that it is “a child 
without parents and without a home.” It is 
believed that the drafting of new and com- 
plete export grading rules would not only 
reconcile differences that are now more or less 
troublesome, but would provide a_ rallying- 
ground for cargo shippers, on the basis that 
the new organization would be a responsible 
body to which matters affecting the cargo busi- 
ness could be referred. The principal object 
of the Associated Cargo Lumber Manufactur- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest is admittedly to 
father new grading rules. 

It follows that the committee soon to be 
appointed by President Hendry will be in- 
structed to take up only such matters as af- 
fect cargo shippers, with grading rules as the 
question of paramount importance. The new 
organization has been launched without refer- 
ence to existing lumber associations. Anyone 
who is a cargo lumber manufacturer may join 
it; and anyone who is interested in the cargo 
business may take part in the formation and 
adoption of new export grading rules. 

While the rules are expected to displace ex- 
isting lists, they will not be a base price list. 
It is probable that they will not contain base 
price in any form. But they will enugciate 


Timber Lands Pay for Capitol 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 8.—The new capitol of 
the State of Washington, erected in Olympia 
at a cost of $6,500,000, is admittedly one of the 
most beautiful in the United States. It is of 
interest to lumbermen and foresters because 
it is being paid for by the forests of the State. 

The announcement was recently made offi- 
cially that State timber on the capitol grant is 
enhancing in value rapidly enough to take care 
of the interest on the bonds issued to complete 
and furnish the new legislative building, in addi- 
tion to providing an annual surplus against the 
time when it will be necessary to erect other 
buildings in the group. 

Hemlock stumpage today is selling for 25 
percent more than in January, 1925, when the 
last previous estimate was made of the value 
of the Federal grant for capitol purposes. Fir, 
spruce, cedar and other varieties are selling 
for 7 percent more than the average value placed 
on them three and a half years ago. The in- 
creased prices are substantiated by records of 
sales of school lands and capitol timber lands. 
In addition a market has been found for some 
woods heretofore ignored in the estimates. Land 
Commissioner C. V. Savidge predicts that hem- 
lock will boom when the pulp mill demand be- 
gins to be felt. There was reported a total of 
727,684,000 feet of hemlock when the capitol 
grant was cruised in 1909-10, and it is con- 
servatively estimated that 5 percent of this 
hemlock has either been sold or was lost in the 
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State Capitol, Olympia, 


uniform rules which the members of the com- 
mittee hope will be generally adopted in fir 
lumber manufacturing territory, whether in 
British Columbia, Washington or Oregon. For 
that reason extreme care will be taken to issue 
rules acceptable to all American and British 
Columbia shippers. P 
One of the largest and most influential 
among export lumbermen makes this com- 
ment: “When that good job has been done, I 


‘ trust it will be followed with one American 


standard domestic list for both rail and wa- 
ter shipments.” 

President Hendry is prominent among ex- 
porters. He is general superintendent of the 
British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading 
Co., Vancouver; vice president of the B, C. 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association ; 
and member of the Council of the Timber- 
holders’ Association of British Columbia. 

The secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
Cargo Lumber Manufacturers of the Pacific 
Northwest, State Senator R. W. Condon, is 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of fir territory, through his long connection 
with the Puget Mill Co. and subsequently 
with the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 





Wash., built with forestry funds 


Olympic blowdown of 1921; but late cruises 
show that the 1909-10 cruise was 10 percent 
lower than the actual total. 





Courage and Good Salesmanship 


The American LumBERMAN has had the 
privilege of seeing copy of a letter to a sales- 
man that was written by a manufacturer of 
high grade hardwood flooring, and what he 
says is so applicable to the lumber trade gen- 
erally that it is being passed on for the benefit 
of both manufacturers and salesmen who are 
wrestling with the same problem. The letter 
follows: . 

“We have read your favor of the 25th with 
interest, and whether or not you may be able 
to successfully sell our ‘Packard’ quality prod- 
uct is a matter of courage and good salesman- 
ship. 

The subject of lowest price is tragically the 
root of evil and ill in the lumber industry and 
particularly in the flooring division. 

“A floor is the greatest and most essential 
piece of furniture in a house and yet little 
attention is given to discrimination in its selec- 


tion as compared to a hall tree, chair or table 
which are transitory units, as against the floor 
for all time. 

“An average room floor in a dwelling re- 
quires about 300 feet of flooring and yet for 
$2 per 1,000 feet difference, or 60 cents per 
room, contractors and owners will use a so- 
called competitive and often ‘flivver’ class floor- 
ing under the misconception of economy. 

“Tragic, truly, and representative of the 
ignorant practices in the sale and merchandis- 
ing of lumber products and which has induced 
the ridicule of those who are successfully 
marketing substitutes for lumber. 

“We enclose our list of flooring to the trade 
and also service literature which we trust you 
will observe carefully. . 

“Thanking you for writing us and inviting 
your comments, we are, etc.” 





Agree on Standard Insulation Tests 


Standard tests for the determination and 
statement of insulation value were agreed 
upon at a meeting held Sept. 27, at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, at which were present 
members of the insulation industry acting as 
an advisory committee for the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, representatives of the 
bureau, and a technical committee appointed 
by the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. The Universal Gypsum & 
Lime Company acted as host. 

The agreement reached at this meeting 
grows out of two year’s work of the National 
Better Business Bureau with the insulation 
industry. 

Prof. A. P. Kratz, of the University of Il- 
linois and a member of the technical advisory 
committee, presented a report on a standard 
method of test which had been worked out 
by that committee. With slight changes and 
after further discussion it was recommended 
and decided by those present that the standard 
method of test to determine unit conductivity 
should be the hot plate method, and the stan- 
dard method of test to determine overall heat 
transmission should be the hot box method, 
both used in accordance with the standard tests 
of the advisory committee of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

The meeting also moved and approved an 
amendment to the standards of trade practice 
which have been already issued by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, to read: “Claims 
on total heat saving shall be based upon a 
certain existing house or definite specifications 
of a proposed house.” This amendment will 
be submitted to the industry at large for 
formal approval and endorsement. 

The next meeting of the industry was set 
for Jan. 23, 1928, in New York City, coin- 
ciding with the next semi-annual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers. 

The members of the advisory committee who 
attended were: C. R. Lyle, Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Co.; J. H. Bracken, Celotex Co.; 
Frank Evans, Flaxlinum Co.; E. W. Morrill, 
Insulite Co.; C. D. See, Wood Conversion Co.; 
H. S. Ashenhurst, Universal Gypsum & Lime 
Co. The technical advisory committee of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers was represented by Prof. A. P: 
Kratz, University of Illinois; Samuel R. Lewis, 
Consulting Engineer; Prof. G. L. Larson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; A. V. Hutchinson, Sec- 
retary of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. Others present at 
the meeting were Messrs. Birdsey, Ripley and 
Bennett of the United States Gypsum Co.; 
Mr. Cornell, of Beaver Products Co.; Messrs 
Kimball, Simmons and Evans of the Wood 
Conversion Co.; Mr. Mathewson of the For- 
est Products laboratory, Madison, Wis.; Ed- 
ward L. Greene, general manager, and C. F 
McSpadden of the National Retter Business 
Bureau. (@@@eaaanaaanaaaaaen 

“SHIP IN wood in every case” is the expres- 
sive slogan of the Zenith Box & Lumber Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Hardwood Market Continues Rather Dul 


Some Large Auto Orders Placed 


Mempuis, Tenn., Oct. 11.—For the first 
time in many weeks the report of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute showed that 
orders for the week ended Oct. 1 were above 
production and shipments. The increased sales 
do not mean so much when it is known that it 
was due to the placement of several large orders 
by automobile manufacturers. Production has 
been slowing up during the last few weeks, and 
further decreases are expected. .There is plenty 
of stock, and hardwoods are selling below cost. 
Rains in certain sections of the southern hard- 
wood belt are keeping down production, but 
there seems to be a determined effort on the 
part of producers to curtail until some of the 
large stocks now on hand are sold. There are 
plenty of logs available and prices are low. 

The best demand is coming from the building 
and furniture trades. There was some revival 
of the automobile trade during the last few 
weeks, some large orders being placed. Build- 
ing activities are slowing up daily. There has 
been a fair demand, however, for flooring and 
trim, and plants are buying some oak but at 
bargain prices. There seems to be a fair de- 
mand for box and crate material, which is due 
to slightly better business conditions throughout 
the United States. The demand from overseas 
is probably the best, comparatively speaking. 
This demand is always good on a low price 
market. There has been a good demand through- 
out the year from overseas. 


Demand Dull and Prices Low 


JacKsonviLLe, Fra., Oct. 10.—Hardwoods 
are moving at very low prices. There has not 
been the fall buying activity that is usually so 
noticeable about this time of year. Furniture 
manufacturers are buying in small amounts 
for their immediate needs, and are letting the 
lumber manufacturers carry reserve stocks. 
Automobile manufacturers are using the same 
tactics. There is hardly any chance of sales 
reaching such volume as to deplete supply on 
hand at mills. no 


Inquiry and Orders Improve 


Louisvitte, Ky., Oct. 10—Hardwood in- 
quiry is a trifle better, and there are more 
orders, but at prices which remain unsatisfac- 
tory. It is reported that most of the large buy- 
ing industries are taking on very little lumber, 
while jobbers either have lumber in hand or 
are not stocking much material, due to slow 
demand. General opinion is that -prices are 
due to advance the minute steady demand de- 
velops. Poplar, which was slow for a long 
time, is one of the most active selling woods 
at present, and is moving at steady prices. Gum 
is reported as a trifle more active, and many 
houses are holding common sap in inch stock 
at $42 and refusing to go lower. Ash, thick 
maple and elm are not selling well. Walnut is 
fair in the better grades. Oak is moving in 
spurts, and chestnut is fair. Prices at Louis- 
ville, inch stock, read: Walnut, FAS, * $230; 
select, $160; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. Poplar, 
FAS, $90@100; sap and select, $60@70; No. 1, 
$47@52. White oak, quartered, FAS, $125@ 
135; common, $65@70; plain white, FAS, $85 
@990; common, $60@62; plain red oak, FAS, 
$70@85; common, $53@58. Quartered red 
gum, FAS, $100; common, $60; plain .red, $95 
and $52; quartered sap, $70 and $48; plain sap, 
$58 and $42. Ash, $80 and $50. Chestnut, $85 
and $50. Cottonwood, $55 and $38. 

J. N. White, president Louisville Cooperage 
Co., recently remarked that drv and favorable 
weather in eastern Kentucky had resulted in 


the company getting out a good deal of raw 
cooperage stock this season, some of which was 
ready to ship last fall, but which could not be 
moved account of rain and deep roads at that 
time. 

Morton V. Joyes, jr., a brother of Preston 
P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
will join the staff of the company’s large wood 
preserving department at Brownsville, Ala. 

Walter Freeman, manager of the Louisville 
office of the Long Bell Lumber Co., is father 
of a fine young daughter, born in late Sep- 
tember. 


Notes of Buffalo Doings 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Ganson Depew, 
who is State regent of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was on the program last week 
for the celebration of the victory won by the 
American Army over the British at Bemis 
Heights 150 years ago. The scenes of the Sara- 
toga battlefield were recalled, with many not- 
ables as witnesses, including the governors of 
four States. A pageant took place in which 
6,000 persons participated. The State took pos- 


Eastern Market Is Weak 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 11.—Several hardwood 
specialists said this week that the situation js 
very unsatisfactory and prices are lamentably 
weak. Said one local authority: “Present 
quotations indicate a quite unusual hunger for 
orders on the part of manufacturers, some of 
whom are writing to wholesalers here asking 
for offers. Clear plain white oak flooring, 
13/16x2%4-inch, may now be bought for $87 
from some people, and purchasers are shy 
about giving orders even at that price. They 
are not sure there may not be opportunities 
to buy for even less. There are many 
manufacturers who continue to want $90 
and some ask even more. Selects are of- 
fered by some very well known manufacturers 
for $77 and some others for $75, but there are 
people that continue to ask $80 and even more. 
The present instability is having a more or 
less baneful influence upon demand. No. 1 
common oak flooring is certainly quoted as 
low as $57, and there are rumors of business 
at $55. Maple flooring is not selling at all 
briskly but for 13/16x2%-inch clear, $80@83 is 








motto: 











Application and Hard Work 


Typical of the man is the motto that has been the 
guiding star of J. H. Foresman, vice president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
big-hearted and serious minded, Mr. Foresman is a 
shining example of a success in business life won 
through observance of the thought contained in the 


“Application and hard work 
spell SUCCESS” 


This he has impressed upon the younger men in 
the retail division of the Long-Bell organization under 
his particular supervision, and the results have been 
gratifying, both to employers and employees. “I have 
had a good many mottoes or slogans,” says Mr. Fores- 
man, “but I can think of none that means so much to 
me as this one.” 


Kindly, 














session of one-fourth of the battlefield as a 
public park, thus gratifying the wishes of 
patriotic societies, who have long worked to 
accomplish this result. 

Robert A. Currie, of the James A. Baillie 
Lumber Co., was the winner of the Ganson 
Depew silver plate in the closing golf tourna- 
ment of the season, held by the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Golf Club last week. A. J. Chest- 
nut was second. About thirty members were 
in attendance. 

Two lumbermen were elected officers of the 
Princeton Alumni Club of Buffalo last week. 
George A. Mitchell, '94, president of White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, was chosen president, and 
Nelson T. Montgomery, ’23, vice president of 
1 aaa Bros. & Co., was made vice pres- 
ident. 

Mayor Stephen Hollands and wife, of 
Hornell, lately celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Hollands has been a prom- 
inent member of the retail lumber trade for 
many years. 


the general range. The market for birch floor- 
ing does not look at all firm this month. The 
13/16x2%4-inch clear is quoted as low as $73, 
but $74 and $75 are more usual prices.” 


Optimistic Over Outlook 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 10.—Hardwood lumber 
mill owners consider themselves lucky in being 
able to get out a wonderful supply of hard- 
wood timber during the unusually dry sum- 
mer and early fall, having obtained more choice 
timber from the swamps than in many years. 
The rainy season is approaching, they believe, 
but there is ample supply of timber out to 
keep the mills running for weeks. A soaking 
rain during Saturday night and Sunday inter- 
fered only slightly with the operations of the 
lumber camps in the lowlands. Mills are run- 
ning on normal time, and the movement is 
fairly good to the eastern and northern mar- 
kets, especially for the furniture trade. The 
gums, oak and cypress have had the lead in 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 94 and 95 
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demand for the week, though there has been 
some selling of other hardwoods. Prices have 


- remained unchanged. While most mills have 


a good supply of lumber, there is nothing but 
optimism prevailing here, 
business is anticipated. 


t 


Orders and Shipments Gain 

ArLAnta, Ga., Oct. 10—Though weather 
has for some weeks been favorable to mill op- 
erations and logging, some Georgia mills are 
curtailing. Sales, however, are still improv- 
ing and shipments are again exceeding the cut. 
Mills do not have a large surplus of anything 
except possibly cypress. Sap gum is a leading 
seller, particularly FAS, and the last two weeks 
has also witnessed a steady improvement in 
call for better grades of red gum. Oak, how- 
ever, continues weak, but flooring sales are 
picking up. As a whole, prices are strong. 
Cypress is unusually high, considering lack of 
demand for anything in the list save shingles. 
Furniture industries in the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Tennessee continue leading buyers. A 
number of orders are being booked from box 
and crate manufacturers. The automotive in- 
dustry is buying slowly and for present needs 
only, but there is promise of improvement in 
the truck and commercial body field. Due to 
active building in the Southeast, retailers are 
having a good call for oak flooring and begin- 


A good winter’s 


ning to buy on a better basis. Industrial call 
for maple flooring is still declining. Consid- 
erable improvement is reported in the foreign 
call. 


Firmer Prices Predicted 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 11.—All indications 
this week point to a revival of business in the 
hardwood trade, according to the opinions ex- 
pressed by wholesalers. They say that in- 
quiries show distinct signs of improvement, and 
that a number of orders are developing from 
them already. Business is not quite as brisk 
as most of the dealers would like to have it, 
but the prospects are much better than they 
were ten days ago. Bad weather is causing a 
stoppage of lumber production, and the stocks 
are being depleted. Furniture factories, auto 
body builders and the cabinet trade are there- 
fore coming back into the market, and making 
inquiries with a view to doing some forward 
buying. Up to this time the buying has been 
in hand to mouth lots, mostly in mixed car- 
loads or at best in single carlots for immedi- 
ate needs. But the inquiries indicate that the 
consumers are beginning to look out for their 
supplies. It is believed that those who come 
in now will have the benefit of prices much 
lower than can be expected forty-five to sixty 
days hence. This is said to be the case with 
red gum and sap gum, poplar, tupelo, and 


a week 


other southern woods, and also Appalachian 
hardwoods. In the Appalachians, logging op-. 
erations are being rapidly curtailed due to the 
continued bad weather. Quotations are firm, 
and there is less of the price cutting against 
which wholesalers were complaining as late as 
ago. Export inquiry is also showing 
signs of improvement, and dealers in oak and 
walnut feel as though the corner is turned in 
their favor. 

R. W. Phillips, manager C. N. Asher & Co., 
hardwood wholesalers, Cincinnati, received the 
nomination for circuit court clerk of Campbell 
County, Kentucky, on the Republican ticket. 
He is retiring from business temporarily to 
devote his entire time to the campaign. 


Sales Increase; Logging Hindered 

Jackson, Miss., Oct. 10.—The hardwood 
operators report a somewhat better volume 
of business transacted last week. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers have placed some orders. 
This business is in small volume, but has 
helped to encourage the sales managers. The 
box and crating industry is taking a fair 
amount of mill stocks, and the furniture trade 
is buying some gum. A number of the mills 
that had stopped buying logs are again in 
the market, and log prices remain firm and 
unchanged. Several days of bad weather last 
week have hindered logging. 


Eastern Notes of Special Interest 


European Shippers Make Low Prices 


Boston, Mass., Oct.. 10—The steamship 
H. H. Peterson is on the way to Boston with 
530 standards, approximately 1,049,400 feet, of 
Finnish softwoods loaded at Uleaberg, Fin- 
land. Another cargo of European lumber re- 
ported in local shipping circles is one of 1,600 
standards, approximately 3,168,000 feet, of pine 
loaded at Soroka and Archangel on the White 
Sea for New York. While the mill cost of the 
lumber is not, of course, definitely known, it 
is stated here on good authority that after all 


factors are taken into account the actual cost . 


is considerably less than that of Douglas fir 
or eastern spruce, f. o. b. mill, while the re- 
ported charter rate of $9.20 a thousand feet is 
about $3 less than the ocean freight on Pacific 
coast lumber brought to North Atlantic ports 
by way of the Panama Canal. Much interest 
is expressed in local lumber circles as to the 
quality of these two cargoes. 


Regulations on Wooden Shingle Count 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—In order to correct 
a misapprehension that seemed to have re- 
sulted from a news story in the Sept. 10 is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, concern- 
ing the regulations regarding the count on 
wooden shingles sold or delivered in Massa- 
chusetts, Francis Meredith, director of stan- 
dards in the department of labor and indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, has sent to the AMER- 
icAN LUMBERMAN a copy of the letter he has 
addressed to one of the shingle manufacturers 
who had taken up the matter with him and 
directed his attention to the news story in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In this letter, the 
director of standards says: 


I am in receipt of your letter of Sept. 19 quoting 
extract from article on shingles which: appeared in 
the Sept. 10 issue of the AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN, and 
would advise -you that the article in question is some- 
what misleading as there has been no change in the 
regulations or in the_attitude of this office toward 
their enforcement since your visit in July. 

The only way in which shingles of other than 
standard packs can be legally sold in Massachusetts 
is set forth in the regulations, it being necessary 
to deliver the equivalent of the standard thousand 
or standard square for each thousand or square which 
is sold, the standard thousand and square being ex- 
plicitly defined in the regulations. 

The question which arose in regard to eastern 
shingles was answered in the following manner: 


“Tf you figure 100 bunches of 23/24 count as 23%4 


M or any amounts of the 23/24 count in this 
proportion, you will comply with the regulations ef- 
fective July 1, 1927; for example, 100 bunches of 
23/24 contain 4700 courses and 23% M of 25/25 
courses also contain 4700 courses. Figuring in this 
way, you are giving the buyer the equivalent of the 
standard M as established by the regulations and 
it is perfectly proper to make sales in this way.” 

I trust this will clear up any doubt which may 
have arisen in your mind after reading the article 


in question. 
S222 222422242 


Eastern Roads Against Penalty 


New York, Oct. 10—The National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, which re- 
cently filed a statement with the several traffic 
and freight associations opposing the recom- 
mended restoration of the penalty of $10 a 
day on lumber shipments held for reconsign- 
ment, has beer’ advised by the executive com- 
mittee of the Traffic Executives’ Association, 
representing the eastern roads, that conditions 
do not warrant a penalty at this time. In com- 
menting upon this, Secretary Schupner says: 

While it was argued on behalf of those recommend- 
ing the penalty that it would be a step toward elim- 
inating transit car shipments, the National-American 
did not defend or advocate transits, but took the posi- 
tion that the penalty was purely a question of traffic 
and had nothing whatever to do with transit cars. 
While we are informed that traffic executives from 
sections other than the East have requested further 
consideration of this matter later on, with conditions 
as thy are, and as brought out in the association’s 
statement, it is confidently expected that the penalty 
will not now be restored. 


Announces Plans of New Company 


New York, Oct. 11—The New York Lum- 
ber Trade Holding Co. held its first meeting 
last Thursday and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Frank A. Niles; vice president, 
William E. Code; secretary and treasurer, 
Herbert B. Coho. The directors are: Charles 
L. Adams, Ralph C. Angell, Everett L. Bar- 
nard, Jacob Bayer, William E. Code, Herbert 
B. Coho, Henry J. Eckstein, Earl C. Gillespie, 
Frank A. Niles, D. Theodore Kelly, Conrad N. 
Pitcher, T. R. Preston, William C. Reid, Otis 
N. Shepard, Raymond W. Storm and Bernard 
L. Tim. 

It is the plan of the company to purchase 
stocks of lumber which get into bankruptcy 
courts or in receivers’ hands and to distribute 
these stocks to its members. Each failure will 


be handled by a committee appointed by direc- 
tors; each committee will appraise the lumber 
and advise the board how much in their judg- 
ment the lumber is worth; they will also re- 
view the conditions of the business and the 
cause of failure, giving all facts full publicity. 

It is felt that the benefit of the company will 
be two-fold. It will prevent the sacrifice of 
stocks in the hands of deserving bankrupts and 
it will prevent throwing of these stocks on 
the market in uninformed hands, which might 
result in demoralizing the market. 

It further will be a big factor in reviewing 
trade practices and acquainting all buyers with 
the many factors which enter into the handling 
of lumber in the metropolitan area. 

Those on the directorate are men of long 
years experience in the lumber business, and 
the fact that both wholesalers and retailers are 
represented equally on the board will have a 
tendency, it is expected, to place all the situ- 
ations reflecting upon the business clearly be- 
fore the directors, and through them to the 
stockholders. 

The company is said to have a very liberal 
charter under which it can operate in many 
ways that will be developed later. 


(SEG E2E222E2282 


Resigns Branch Managership 


Hackensack, N. J., Oct. 10.—Robert E. 
Reichling, of Piermont, has resigned his posi- 
tion as branch manager of the Piermont yard 
of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. Since Mrs. 
Reichling’s health has not been satisfactory for 
some time past, he is planning to remove his 
domicile to a climate which may prove more 
favorable. Elmer Blauvelt, president of the 
Comfort company, accepted the resignation 
with sincere regret, for Mr. Reichling was well 
liked and exceedingly’ popular in that organ- 
ization. 





ABOUT 16,200,000,000 board feet of wood are 
extracted from the Swedish forests in a nor- 
mal year. More than half of the value of the 
entire Swedish exports consists of forest prod- 
ucts, lumber alone constituting between 30 
and 40 percent. Swedish lumber is chiefly 
valued on account of its freshness, consistency, 
freedom from knots and straight shape. Ex- 
ports of lumber in 1926 amounted to about 
900,000 standards, or 1,728,000,000 board feet. 
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National Trade Extension Staff Holds Conferences 


Campaign and Regional Executives Hear Reports and Plan Further Steps to Increase 
Use of Lumber by Research, Promotion and Publicity 


With the object of establishing a permanent 
trade extension conference within the lumber 
industry, designed to codrdinate the work of 
lumber advertising, publicity, research, trade 
promotion and policies in such manner as will 
harmonize the trade extension work of all the 
various groups and make them an effective 
adjunct to the National Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion program, a trade extension staff conference 
was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 10. 

At this meeting, which was presided over by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., the secretaries of all the 
regional associations were present, these in- 
cluding: C. Stowell Smith, San Francisco, 
Calif., California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; R. F. Hammatt, San 
Francisco, California Redwood Association; 
J. B. Harris, Jacksonville, Florida Dense Long 
Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ Association; O. T. 
Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; A. W. 
Cooper, Portland, Ore., Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; G. L. Hume, Norfolk, 
Va., North Carolina Pine Association; George 
Land, Memphis, Tenn., assistant secretary 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute; W. A. 
Ellinger, Minneapolis, Minn., Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; H, C. Berckes, 
New Orleans, La., Southern Pine Association ; 
Chester J. Hogue, Seattle, Wash., West Coast 
Lumber Bureau; J. R. Black, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; 
R. B. Allen, Portland, Ore., West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; R. S. Whiting, Seattle, 
Wash., Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. In addi- 
tion to these there were in attendance managers 
of several of the division offices of the National 
Association, representatives of the joint adver- 
tising agencies handling the lumber publicity 
program, and others. 

E. P.-Allen, advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, dis- 
tributed a program for the staff conference, 
and then proceeded to outline it, the main 
points of which were that the conference be 
organized upon the following lines: Member- 
ship, general purpose, officers, meetings, etc. 
Mr. Allen pointed out that it is desirable that 
some effective way be found for enlisting the 
active cooperation of the men in the industry 
who have had practical experience in various 
phases of trade extension work, to tie them 
in with the National campaign, and to enable 
the National Trade Extension Committee to 
have the benefit of the combined experience, 
judgment and opinions of the actual workers 
in this field, with the added advantage to these 
various employees in knowing that they are 
actually a part of this great movement for mar- 
ket extension and have a means of securing 
recognition for their views, individual problems 
and constructive suggestions. 

Chairman Compton touched briefly on the 
organization of the National Lumber Trade Ex- 
tension Committee, and stated that the national 
campaign is under the direction of a board of 
directors made up of representatives of the 
various regional associations. “We are hopeful 
that from this staff conference will develop 
suggestions to enable us to cover everything 
without overlapping or encroaching upon the 
activities of the regional associations,” said Mr. 
Compton. 


Making Haste Slowly 


John M. Gibbs, National trade extension 
manager, stated that trade extension work 
when boiled down in its final analysis is part 
of the work of the regional associations. “We 
realize that you have done much in this pro- 





motion work, and we must avoid duplication,” 
said Mr. Gibbs. “I think we are making haste 
slowly. Promotion and research are the prime 
objectives, and through conferences of this kind 
we hope to develop something of real benefit 
to the lumber industry.” He then spoke of 
the division offices already established and the 
various personnel, and stated that district offices 
will be located in Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh and possibly Memphis, the idea being 
to see that every part of the consuming terri- 
tory is properly provided for. “If we are able 
to pursue the plans already worked out and 
be assured the codperation of you gentlemen 
who have been doing this promotion work, the 
campaign is bound to be successful,” said Mr. 
Gibbs. He then referred to the wooden box 
business, stating that lumber manufacturers 
have lost a large volume to substitutes. The 
wooden box maker, he asserted, has not shown 
the interest in his package that the fiber and 
paper manufacturers have done. California 
has lost over 150,000,000 feet of lumber that 
formerly went into wooden boxes, and the 
Southeast has also suffered similarly from sub- 
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stitute container competition. “We are negotiat- 
ing with a box specialist to work out of the 
Washington office and he will be on the job 
about Nov. 1,” stated Mr. Gibbs, adding that 
a box expert will be located in each division 
office. Mr. Gibbs also commented on the loss 
in oil rig timbers to steel. “This trade extension 
campaign is the lumber industry’s biggest op- 
portunity. It can be put over but only in one 
way. With this $5,000,000 fund let us get the 
best out of it by every man putting his best 
into the campaign,” remarked Mr. Gibbs. 
Chairman Compton then called attention to 
the pink sheet distributed to the delegates, 
which divided the program into three parts; 
first, scope of National Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion campaign; second, organization of the 
campaign, such as administration, division and 
district offices, and third, exclusive direct serv- 
ice to trade extension subscribers. He stated 
that research, promotion work and publicity 
are the three principal objects for which the 
advertising fund was raised. He then went 
into detail as to what these projects covered, 
and invited the delegates to offer suggestions 
as to the best means of conducting the work. 
Lionel B. Moses, for the advertising agencies, 





spoke of the tentative plan for a national in. 
signia for American standard lumber. He 
stated that one of the important things is to dis- 
abuse the public mind of the idea that lumber- 
men are just tree butchers and that we are on 
the verge of a timber famine, and point out that 
with intelligent use the country’s forests wil] 
last forever. Mr. Moses said that the slogan 
contest was worked out primarily for the dis- 
tribution of the booklet, “The Story of Wood,” 
He stated that over 1,300 dealers have written 
in requesting copies of the booklet, and of this 
number 700 wanted mats for use in local ad- 
vertising. Requests to the number of 179,000 
have been received for the booklet so far. Mr. 
Moses then discussed the nature of the adver- 
tising copy being prepared for next year’s 
campaign. 

W. W. Wood, head of one of the agencies 
handling the advertising, spoke about the direct 
mail campaign, and copies were distributed to 
those present of the publicity material to be 
used this fall in fifty million magazine pages 
to tell the story of a $15,000 prize contest for 
a slogan about wood. 

Capitalizing on Publicity 

The best means whereby the lumber industry 
could capitalize on this publicity were pointed 
out by T. M. Knappen, director of publicity of 
the National association, who stated that there 
is a great need for codrdination in all the pub- 
licity and educational work to be undertaken. 
A flexible plan should be worked out of hav- 
ing publicity and advertising men consider in 
their work all the general objectives of lumber 
as a whole, stated Mr. Knappen. He thought 
the industry should start exchanging informa- 
tion as to what the whole organized lumber 
trade is doing in the way of publicity. 

Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
commented on research work done during the 
last few years, and pointed out how such efforts 
would tie up with the trade extension cam- 
paign. 

Chairman Compton explained something 
about the field work to be undertaken by the 
forces of the division offices, stating that the 
division managers are assistants to Mr. Gibbs. 
Mr. Compton said that subscribers to this cam- 
paign, who generally speaking are subscribers 
to the regional associations, represent about one- 
third of the lumber produced. He thought the 
advertising copy should stress good lumber, 
manufactured in accordance with American 
Lumber Standards, and in that connection it 
might be advisable to adopt for the subscribers 
to the trade extension fund, a national insignia, 
so that they may derive the greatest benefit 
from such publicity. 

Mr. Gibbs presided at the afternoon session, 
when the first subject taken up was that of 
research into comparative qualities and uses 
of lumber and competing materials, including 
laboratory testing and field and commercial 
investigations. This topic was discussed at 
considerable length, C. Stowell Smith, of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association; A. W. Cooper, of the Western 
Pine association; Chief Engineer Cartwriglit; 
H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; Mr. Compton and others taking part. It 
was the consensus that laboratory research work 
was of benefit to the lumber industry and would 
bring about better utilization of the various 
species. Mr. Compton offered six suggestions 
as to the best means of handling this phase 
of the trade extension work, which met the 
approval of the delegates. 

Other subjects discussed were: Promotion 
and expert demonstration work, including both 
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constructive and industrial uses, among archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, railroads, wood 
using industries and retail lumber dealers. 
Lumber and wood products exhibits. Co- 
érdination of national, regional and individual 
lumber advertising and promotion activity, to 
secure effective division of activity between na- 
tional and regional organizations and avoid 
duplication. Stimulation of careful manufac- 
ture, preparation and refinement of lumber; 
adherence to standard sizes and grades, prac- 
tical methods of protecting and preserving 
lumber from fire, decay and insect attack; 
elimination of preventable wastes; development 
of profitable markets for usable byproducts of 
logging and lumber manufacture. Establish- 


ment of dependable public preference for grade-. 


marked, trade-marked American Standard 
lumber and a premium standing for buildings 
and fabricated wood products made therefrom. 

A. Trieschmann, of Chicago, of Crossett 
Watzek Gates (Inc.), vice-chairman of the 
National Trade Extension Committee, was an 
interested visitor, and when called on by Chair- 
man Gibbs said he thought it was one of the 
most encouraging signs that the industry has 
seen to date to have the regional association 
secretaries gather to discuss common problems 
of wood. “The yard stick the industry is going 
to need is how to conduct business without get- 
ting into the red,” said Mr. Trieschmann. 


CONFER WITH SALES MANAGERS 
AND SALESMEN 


The conference between the staffs of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and regional manufacturers’ associations with 
sales managers and salesmen of companies sub- 
scribing to the National Trade Extension fund 
was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
11. There were about fifty in attendance, which 
included six sales managers and seventeen sales 
representatives. John M. Gibbs, National trade 
extension manager, presided, and outlined what 
has been done so far in regard to the location 
of division offices in the principal consuming 
centers of the country in order that the cam- 
paign might be intelligently conducted and re- 
sult in the greatest benefit to all the subscribers 
to the fund. 

W. F. Shaw, manager of the central division 
office at Chicago, discussed the present plan of 
the national trade extension movement to the 
end of 1928. “Today’s work,” he said, “is to 
further salesmanship and get away from ‘sales- 
men’s slips.’” He expressed the opinion that 
the national plan ought to center on getting 
new markets for lumber. 

Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on the results of research, with reference 
to an analysis of competitors’ or substitute 
materials’ claims. He stated that the associa- 
tion has a file containing literature on the 
claims of competing materials for lumber, and 
commented on the means the association has 
taken to counteract some of the claims made 
by the lumber substitutes. 

Chairman Gibbs spoke about the accomplish- 
ments at yesterday’s meeting, and discussed 
trade- and grade-marking. “We feel that the 
regional associations and the National associa- 
tion are tied together in this campaign in one 
indissoluble link,” said he, “and we are plan- 
ning for group meetings with wholesalers in 
various sections of the country.” 

Arthur T. Upson, manager of the eastern 
division office at New York City, spoke on the 
inroads of substitutes, and stated that an at- 
tempt should be made to secure authentic in- 
formation on the character and extent of the 
present and best markets for wood, and the 
teasons for wood substitution, and how to re- 
gain those markets. 

Ross Palmer and W. W. Wood, joint adver- 
tising agency men, outlined the trade extension 
advertising program. 

. C Clark, sales representative for the 
Tremont Lumber Co., said he was sold 100 
percent on lumber, and wanted to know how 
the salesman tan reach the consumer. He 
thought the thing to do is for a part of the 


advertising fund to be used in newspapers cir- 
culated in local consuming centers so as to reach 
the consumer direct in that particular territory. 
This will do more missionary work than any 
other kind, he said, remarking that in his opin- 
ion the lumber salesman is not sufficiently edu- 
cated on the proper uses of lumber. Mr. Clark 
brought up the matter of the proposed ordinance 
to be introduced in the Chicago City Council 
Oct. 14 prohibiting. the erection of frame garages 
in the city fire limits, and thought some action 
should be taken. 

Mr. Shaw stated that Mr. Westover, one 
of the central division office field men, is look- 
ing after the matter in the interests of the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

E, P. Allen, advertising manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
stated that the 1928 publicity schedule provides 
for tying up with the local newspapers in the 
medium sized towns, with the object of reach- 
ing the consumer direct. 

George A. Houston, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., thought the biggest 
thing in the trade extension movement is the 


building code work. 


Grade- and trade-marked lumber came in for 
considerable discussion, in which Mr. Houston, 
Mr. Clark, W. R. McMillan, of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.; W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co.; T. S. Kerr, field man for the 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- ~ 


turers’ Association; W: L. Godley, of the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co.; P. J. McHugh, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Frank R. Adams, 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois; L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel of the Southern 
Pine Association; A. W. Cooper, secretary 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and 
others took part. Practically every speaker 
expressed the opinion that a National insignia 
would be of benefit to the subscribers to the 
National trade extension fund. 


SESSION WITH RETAIL ASSOCIA- 
TION SECRETARIES 


About forty attended the conference at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 12 between the 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, secretaries of subscribing associa- 
tions and secretaries of retail lumber associa- 
tions, among the latter being the following: 
J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky Retail 
Lumber thekens! Association; Paul S. Collier, 
Rochester, N. Y., Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association; Harry E. Dole, Lincoln, 
Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association; 
E. E. Woods, Kansas City, Mo., Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association; Hawley W. Wilbur, 
West Allis, Don. S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, 
president and secretary, respectively, Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Findley 
M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers; C. D. Root, Crown Point, 
Ind., Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana; James F. Bryan, Chicago, Illinois Lum- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association; R. B. Wal- 
born, Lansing, Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; L. P. Lewin, Cincinati, Ohio, and 
Adolph Pfund, Chicago, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Wilson Compton presided, and commented 
briefly on what had transpired at the two meet- 
ings held Oct. 10 and 11. He outlined the his- 
tory of the National lumber trade extension 
movement to the organization of the National 
Trade Extension Committee, and stated that 
the objects of the meetings held this week were 
to tie in all branches of the lumber industry 
and make the maximum use of the facilities 
which are now available for the improvement 
and extension of the lumber markets and the 
lumber business. 

John M. Gibbs spoke of the present plan of 
National trade extension activities in the loca- 
tion of division and district offices, and said 
“we want the help and codperation of the re- 
tail associations in this trade extension move- 
ment.” 

W. W. Wood and E. P. Allen described the 


scope of the National trade extension campaign, 
the former going into considerable detail re- 
garding the illustrated literature contained in 
the portfolio which was distributed to the re- 
tailers, and which had reference to the fall 
advertising campaign. 

W. F. Shaw, manager of the central division 
office, mentioned that a new and promising field 
for wood is the erection of airports. He 
stressed the fact that the retailers can use the 
facilities of the National association if they 
so desire, and that the staff will be glad to co- 
Operate in any way with the dealers. 

There was a lengthy discussion on the ad- 
visability of sending out a questionnaire to get 
a line on the amount and nature of the adver- 
tising, also the media the retailer is employing 
in such publicity projects. It was the consensus 
that such a questionnaire could be prepared 
and sent out by the retail association secretaries, 
and that the information thereby obtained could 
be compiled and forwarded to the National asso- 
ciation, the object being’ to avoid duplication 
of publicity effort if possible. 


Exhibits for Convention Use 


Frank P. Cartwright, chief engineer of the 
National association, spoke on what has and 
is being accomplished in the matter of ex- 
hibits, and outlined the nature of the conven- 
tions at which such lumber exhibits should be 
installed. 

This brought up the question as to what suc- 
cess has been secured by the retailers with ex- 
hibits. Discussion brought out that the con- 
sumer is only interested in what the lumber 
will do for him. Mr. Berckes stated that one 
of the greatest exhibits the National association 
could make would be a model or parts showing 
how well constructed houses should be built. 
Mr. Collier agreed with Mr. Berckes, and said 
that is the kind of information the retail dealer 
wants who caters to construction needs. He 
said there was a field for model exhibits in re- 
tailers’ offices, and a portable exhibit for fairs, 
industrial expositions, etc. 

Mr. Woods stated that one of the big out- 
lets for lumber is in the farm sections. He 
mentioned an instance where Clay County, Kan- 
sas, had prepared a portable exhibit mounted 
on a truck which visited every town in the 
county, and that every dealer in Clay County 
except two had codperated on such project. On 
the subject of house exhibits, Mr. Woods ex- 
pressed the opinion that more miniature attrac- 
tive houses would be of advantage. He spoke 
of contact with State agricultural colleges in 
reference to the type of buildings used in that 
State or locality. 

Mr. Dole said that farm sanitation and con- 
struction was a splendid field for lumber, stat- 
ing that progressive farmers are interested in 
agricultural colleges, and the proposition might 
be worked out through such institutions. 

Mr. Cartwright stated that one of the na- 
tional agricultural associations had appointed 
a committee on farm building construction. 

Mr. Gibbs said that the object in this adver- 
tising campaign is to try and develop how to 
get the most money out of whatever form of 
exhibits are used. “I deduce that the consen- 
sus is that the large or stationary exhibits do 
not provide the return that a small portable 
exhibit would, and further that if we can de- 
sign various correctly constructed barns, garages 
or similar structures, and furnish such draw- 
ings, that would be one of the best things we 
can do.” 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, expressed the opin- 
ion that new building is slipping in many of the 
large centers, but that the remodeling idea will 
take hold if presented in the proper manner. 
The remodeling ideas of the AMerican Lum- 
BERMAN, he stated, could be worked out in the 
exhibit project. 

Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Bureau, spoke about the exhibit put on at 
the convention of the National Real Estate 
Boards at Seattle, the idea being to show the 
delegates something about the greatest industry 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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Plan Promotion of Appalachian Hardwoods 


ey 


—Consider Creation of Central Sales 


CINCINNATI, Out0, Oct. 12.—The successful 
raising of the Appalachian hardwood trade 
campaign fund is assured, it developed at the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, concluded here today after 
two days’ sessions. The trade extension com- 
mittee reported that only a few signatures re- 
main to be secured in order to obtain the con- 
sent of 51 percent of the membership necessary 
to make the plan effective, and C. W. Boyd, of 
the Virginia Hardwood Co., Tazewell, Va., 
the newly elected president, working in co- 
éperation with M. W. Stark, of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, the 
retiring president, and a strong committee of 
ten other members, expects to secure the lack- 
ing signatures within a short time. The matter 
will therefore come up for definite action at 
the next meeting of the club, to be held in 
Cincinnati around Thanksgiving. 

The annual meeting, held at the Sinton Hotel, 
was featured by analytical addresses and dis- 
cussions on trade extension, which was the sub- 
ject uppermost in the minds of the members. 
Theoretically, the program was so arranged as 
to devote the first day exclusively to logging 
and manufacturing problems and the second to 
trade extension, but much of the first day was 
given over to the latter topic, the officers’ ad- 
dresses applying especially to it. 

President Stark opened the convention with 
an eloquent address in which he subjected the 
problems and needs of the Appalachian hard- 
wood industry to a keen analysis. First he paid 
tribute to the far-seeing and able men who 
twelve years ago organized the Appalachian 
Logging Congress and to those who subse- 
quently contributed so largely to its achieve- 
ments. He then reviewed briefly the trend of 
the lumber markets during the last few years, 
which, he said, proved to the organization the 
necessity of including within its scope the ques- 
tions of merchandising as well as of manufac- 
turing, this leading to the evolution at last 
year’s annual convention of the congress into 
the present Appalachian Hardwood Club, with 
enlarged functions and broader aims. The 
president justified the existence of the Club by 
citing the basic facts, as follows: 

First, that the logging and manufacturing problems 
in the Appalachian region are peculiar to that region 
and are not found anywhere else on this continent; 
second, that in the Appalachian mountains are to be 
found the finest hardwoods in the world as to texture, 
woodworking qualities and beauty; third, that while the 
superiority of Appalachian hardwoods is recognized 
by those informed in such matters, it is not known 
by the public at large, especially by the consumers of 
articles made of wood. 

President Stark pledged wholehearted sup- 
port to the National lumber trade extension 
campaign and to all national organizations 
working to the end of combating outside com- 
petition and of regaining lost markets and 
creating new ones for wood. “We must sup- 
port efforts being made to put the truth about 
the usefulness of wood and the true facts of 
conservation before the public if our markets 
are to be regained or even held,” he declared. 
“Unless this is done, there is little occasion to 
extol the beauties and qualities of Appalachian 
woods. A country, poisoned against the uses 
of wood, will not lend an attentive ear to proofs 
that Appalachian hardwoods are superior.” 

After outlining the trade promotion activities 
of other lumber manufacturers’ associations, he 
pointed out that in conducting a trade extension 
campaign of its own, the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club would in no wise conflict with their 
aims. He said: 

While we should unite with the other associations 
for the common defense of wood on the principle that 
in union is strength, we are free to give intensive at- 


tention to problems exclusively our own, the only 
limitation being due respect for the rights of others. 
We shall not belittle the products of our competitors 
—could not, if we desired. The intrinsic merits of 
wood have made it the preferred material from the 
time that maa first trod this globe. We shall show 
that Appalachian woods have been endowed by nature 
with qualities and attributes of strength; beauty and 
adaptability such as are found nowhere else in the 
world. We shall strive to reap a just reward for our 
services to the public by improving that service to the 


highest point. We shall continue to study our meth- 
ods of logging, our manufacturing processes and our 
waste problems so as to produce the finest product 


at the lowest cost, and we shall make that product 
known in the markets for what it is. 


Substitutes and Forest Conservation 


Discussing substitutes for lumber and forest 
conservation, President Stark referred to the 
claim of paper box interests that the use of 
their product is a conservation measure of first 
magnitude, yet, while lumbermen are cutting 
mature trees, the paper box manufacturers are 
annually feeding thousands of acres of baby 
trees into the maws of their huge mills. “Nor 
is this all,” he said. “Our forests can produce 
as a by-product of lumber manufacture enough 
lumber to supply the box needs of the country, 
but, because of competition from paper boxes 
made from small trees, the box material which 
would otherwise be saved by the lumberman 
must be left in the woods. 

“I mention the subject of conservation,” he 
continued, “because it is a fine illustration of 
the situation produced by our own dereliction 
in not exerting ourselves to give the true facts 
to the public. It is this fault of ours which is 
responsible for most of our troubles. But 
times are changing. The lumber industry is 
uniting to regain what it has lost and cultivate 
new fields. Many of us in the Appalachian 
region have contributed to the ‘ heavy artillery ' 
of the National trade extension campaign, and 
now we come to the question of whether the 
barrage in front of our sector shall be in vain. 
Shall we advance and take over the territory 
or shall we leave it to the enemy? Or shall 
we let other species of wood spread their front 
so as to cover our ground also?” 

President Stark said that plans for the Ap- 
palachian hardwood campaign were prepared 
and adopted by the club March 8, but not 
enough manufacturers have enlisted actively in 
the cause to make it possible to carry on. He 
asked more general realization of the impor- 
tance of the undertaking, and more complete 
cooperation. “I hope,” he said, “that the Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Club may earn for itself 
an honored place in this great movement, which 
will be looked to in later years as the awaken- 
ing of the lumber industry.” 


Substantial Growth in Membership 


The report of Secretary C. M. Morford, of 
Cincinnati, followed. He stated that the mem- 
bership of the club had increased from sixty- 
six when he took office Jan. 10, last, to eighty- 
five at present, these concerns representing a 
normal production of Appalachian hardwoods 
of somewhat over 1,000,000,000 feet annually. 
He spoke at length on the question of trade 
extension, saying that success or failure de- 
pended on it. He urged the membership to 
contribute to the Appalachian hardwood trade 
extension fund, pointing out the business losses 
occasioned by negligence of trade promotion to 
the advantage of outside competitors, but de- 
claring that there is still time to save present 
markets and regain lost ones by codperating in 
intelligent public education. “We deny,” he 
said, “that this is an age of steel and concrete, 
as some of our competitors declare. Wood has 
as much of a place for itself as ever it had, 


Success Assured in Raising Fund for Trade Extension Campaign 


Agency 


but it must be on the watch to preserve its 
place. This is an age when the lumber indust 
must arouse itself and fight for its existence.” 


The report of Treasurer S. F. Horn, of 
Nashville, Tenn., showed the  association’s 
finances to be in healthy condition. 

F. G. Norcross, former prominent lumber- 
man at Norma, Tenn., but now a resident of 
Florida, an ex-president ef the Appalachian 
Logging Congress and honorary life member 
of the club, congratulated the club on its 
achievements and expressed particular pleasure 
at its aims of treating merchandising problems 
as well as manufacturing problems. “I think.” 
he said, “that the club will result in greater 
benefits to its membership, because it will pro- 
mote a profit on our commodity that we haven’t 
heen getting. The difficulties of the lumber in- 
dustry have multiplied greatly during the last 
four years, and a great many of them are due 
to our own fault because we have not fought 
our battles.” 

An illuminating address on gas and Diesel 
engines in logging operations was delivered by 
J. J. Lumm, sales manager of the Clyde Iron 
Works Sales Co., Duluth, Minn. He said gaso- 
line engines are rapidly replacing steam, notably 
where water and fuel are hard or uneconomical 
to get. The problem has been to construct 
units of sufficient flexibility to prevent breakage 
from sudden stoppage, but this is being met. 
On the West Coast the replacement of steam 
by gas and internal combustion engines is 
especially rapid, despite the fact that a few 
years ago it was thought that steam only would 
do. The relative merits of gas and Diesel 
engines are “still up in the air,” said the 
speaker. The latter is still expensive, but he 
predicted that it will be perfected in large units 
of 200 horsepower and more, which will be just 
as economical as the gas engine. The demand. 
he said, is for more and more powerful engines. 
and those of 250 to 300 horsepower are a possi- 
bility of the near future. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Tuesday afternoon session was featured 
by two important addresses on logging prob- 
lems, the first being on “Woods and Mill Trans- 
portation,” by H. R. Sykes, of the Mid-West 
Locomotive Works, Cincinnati. He made an 
authoritative analysis of his subject, and his 
remarks were followed by a general discussion 
during which many points of value were 
brought out. The next speaker was T. D. 
Snyder, of the Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va., on “Logging Tomorrow.” 
Mr. Snyder pointed out the necessity for re- 
forestation in the Appalachian region and for 
the elimination of waste in the woods, and made 
many suggestions in that direction. Competent 
men and selected machinery are essential to eco- 
nomical operation, such as must be inaugurated 
for the preservation of the industry. Mr. Sny- 
der’s paper will probably be published in ful! 
in an early issue of the AMERICAN LwUMBER- 
MAN. 

An interesting and informative discussion of 
proper methods of logging and sawing of logs 
into lumber was engaged in by Mr. Norcross 
and E. A. Simmons, of the Glade Creek Coal & 
Lumber Co., Hamlet, W. Va. Mr. Norcross 
explained that by sawing the log parallel in- 
stead of cutting tapering lumber until the heart 
is reached, there is a substantial increase in 
production. besides superior lumber and longer 
lengths. The wedge would be cut out after 
the second side had been cut. Mr. Simmons 
maintained that if the woodsmen, the edgermen 
and trimmermen all used the intelligence of 
the sawyer and the yard inspector, it would be 
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a wonderful thing for the operator and for the 
industry as a whole. 

J. S. Walker, of the Emory River Lumber 
Co., Lancing, Tenn., declared that if the Ap- 
palachian lumbermen ever are going to get any- 
where, they must get together on grades as 
well as on methods of manufacture. In order 
to inaugurate sane methods of making and 
grading lumber, he syggested the employment 
of two or three skilled men to make the rounds 
among the mills, to arouse interest in and 
teach better methods. 

The annual banquet was served Tuesday 
evening at the Sinton Hotel, on which occasion 
the members of the club were the guests of the 
Appalachian Supply Association. After an en- 
joyable dinner accompanied by an all-round 
high class entertainment, James Tanby Ellis, 
of Louisville, Ky., was introduced as the 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Ellis is a native 
of the Kentucky hills and he handled his sub- 
ject, “In Old Kentucky,” with understanding, 
interspersing his humorous talk with old Negro 
songs with banjo accompaniment. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


The Wednesday morning session opened with 
a discussion, very generally participated in, of 
relations between manufacturers and whole- 
salers. J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, said it was a big 
mistake for manufacturers to send out their 
stock lists to consumers, thus interfering with 
the wholesaler’s legitimate trade to their own 
detriment. John Raine, of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., likened manu- 
facturers to the first step in the lumber in- 
dustry, the wholesalers to the second and the 
retailers to the third. “If any one of these 
steps is missing, there will be disaster,” he 
said. “The wholesaler is entitled to cost, plus 
profit, as well as the manufacturer. If the 
manufacturer undertakes to wholesale, he must 
add to cost the wholesaler’s as well as his own 
profit, or he will lose money and will ruin 
another man’s business besides. Chaos will be 
the inevitable result.” J. Bushelman, of the 
Davidson Lumber & Coal Co., Cincinnati, stated 
that it is the manufacturer who causes most 
of the demoralization in the lumber markets 
by quoting to the consumer the same price as 
to the wholesaler, necessitating the latter to 
force down mill prices or get out of business. 
“The manufacturers should all get together on 
this proposition,” he said; “if they would, the 
industry would be a great deal better off.” 

The club unanimously adopted a resolution 
endorsing the purposes and functions of the 
various committees recently appointed by na- 
tional associations to effect closer codperation 
and harmony between manufacturers and 
wholesalers of lumber, and directing and em- 
powering the officers of the club “to take such 
steps as may be necessary to give the full aid 
of the Appalachian Hardwood Club to any 
action that may be required of it in the de- 
velopment of this movement and in putting into 
effect the plans that may ultimately be decided 
upon,” 

Advocates Central Sales Agency 


At this point arose a lively discussion of a 
letter previously circulated by C. W. Boyd, in 
which he advocated the establishment of a 
central sales agency for Appalachian hard- 
woods, which would market the production of 
the mills belonging to the club. Uniform grad- 


. ing rules would be applied and sales made on 


commission basis through selected wholesalers 
in selected consuming districts. These whole- 
salers would handle no. other kind of hard- 
woods but the Appalachian. 

C. C. Morse, of the Morse Bros. Lumber Co., 
Helen, Ga., urged that the smaller operations 
hook up with the larger organizations main- 
taining sales forces in the field, with a view to 
letting the latter handle their outputs. This 
would make for less individual sales effort and 
that, he said, is what is needed. Lumber is 
being too intensively merchandised, too many 
salesmen calling on the consumers and too 
much competition to get. an order. “As long 
as Appalachian hardwoods are haphazardly 


merchandised as at present, there is no future 
for them,” he declared. “It costs twice as 
much to sell lumber as it ought to. If we 
would all produce but only a few distribute 
the combined output, this cost could be materi- 
ally reduced and the savings applied to adver- 
tising and personal work among architects and 
consumers.” 

Mr. Boyd disagreed with this plan, on the 
theory that the big organization would be 
tempted to push its own production first and 
that there would certainly be discontent over 
allocations of orders. He declared that the 
only logical outlet is through selected whole- 
salers, along a plan such as suggested by him. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Bushelman 
made a motion that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed “to-study the feasibility of organizing 
a central sales organization or of merchandis- 
ing through selected wholesalers, or to de- 
termine the best method of co6perative dis- 
tribution.” This motion being seconded and 
passed, such a committee was later appointed 
with the following as members: J. W. May- 
hew, M. W. Stark, John Raine, J. Bushelman 
and J. S. Walker. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., explained recent movements in the 
southern hardwood industry, and also outlined 
the work of the Oak Service Bureau. 

The activities and plans of the National lum- 














JOHN RAINE, 
Rainelle, W. Va.; 
On Sales Committee 


M. W. STARK, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Retiring President 


ber trade extension campaign were exhaustively 
explained by E. R. Palmer, of Williams & 
Cunnyngham Co., Chicago. He said a great 
many articles are made of steel, although the 
manufacturers know that wood is better for 
the particular purpose, because the public have 
been taught faith in steel and to believe that if 
it is of steel it is best. This is a lesson for 
the lumbermen. “The public,” said Mr. Palmer, 
“has been hypnotized and mesmerized by com- 
‘peting producers, when there are homes built 200 
years ago that are homes still today—monu- 
ments to the endurance and qualities of wood.” 

The Appalachian trade extension program 
was discussed by R. R. Wasson, director in 
merchandising, Proctor & Collier Co., Cin- 
cinnati, who upbraided the lumbermen for their 
past neglect in defending their markets and 
their steady retreat before intruding competi- 
tors, and cautioned them to rise now to the 
defense, before it is too late. “Substitutes are 
usually cheaper than the real article,” he said, 
“and find their selling point in that fact. Take 
linoleum over softwood floors instead of good, 
solid, ever-wearing oak floors. But the public 
really favors quality and will buy it if it knows 
where it can be got. You in the Appalachian 
region have the quality woods, but the public 
doesn’t know it. You are saying, ‘Lumber will 
come back.’ Yes, on your invitation, not by 
itself. The progress of the substitutes is due 
to the fact that they started new and didn’t 


have a lot of old traditions to forget, like lum- 
ber manufacturers. If you started all new, 
you would be modern merchandisers, too.” 
Mr. Mayhew next discussed “Lumber and Its 
Competitors in Trade Extension.” He quoted 
the annual advertising appropriations of the 
various competing industries, and of several 
independent manufacturers, to show what an 
insignificant amount the lumber industry is 
spending in contrast. “We're. just chumps if 
we let our competitors go to it and we just sit 
still,” he stated, “and we must all contribute 
our share. Nobody should be riding free in 


. this, for that’s what you are doing if you don’t 


get in but hang back expecting to reap the 
benefits of others’ expenditures.” 

Mr. Townshend told of the remarkable suc- 
cess the Oak Service Bureau has had working 
with the furniture manufacturers to get them 
to use oak for modern style furniture and to 
finish it with modern finishes. Twenty-seven 
furniture manufacturers, he said, are now 
bringing oak back, and the prospects are that 
this and next year more oak will be used than 
since the “Golden” age. Much of this success 
he attributes to work among furniture retailers. 

Mr. Boyd reported for the Appalachian hard- 
wood trade extension committee that the quota 
of 51 percent of the membership necessary to 
create the fund and begin activities had not yet 
been reached. It was determined to continue 
the committee until the next meeting of the 
club, by which time it is expected that the full 
quota will have been obtained. The committee, 
it was also decided, should be enlarged to 
twelve members in order to cover the field 
thoroughly. The appointment of the additional 
committee members will be announced in a few 
days. An amendment to the original resolution 
was also adopted, making the plan effective for 
one year beginning Oct. 1, 1927, instead of 
April 1, 1927. 

F. R. Pearce, of the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co., reported as chairman of the audit- 
ing committee that it had approved the treas- 
urer’s report. S. F. Horn, of Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman of the resolutions committee, 
reported resolutions urging a reduction of the 
Federal corporation income tax; thanking the 
Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., for 
badges; expressing appreciation to the Appala- 
chian Supply Association for entertainment, 
and congratulating the Oak Service Bureau 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation on the launching of the trade ex- 
tension campaigns and urging members as indi- 
vidual firms to participate financially in both. 
These resolutions were all unanimously adopted. 

F, Bringardner, of the Oakland Lumber Co., 
Orgas, W. Va., then brought in the report of 
the nominating committee, which was unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 

President—C. W. Boyd, Virginia Hardwood Co., 
Tazewell, Va. 

Vice President—F. P. Dabolt, Bond-Foley Lumber 
Co., Bond, Ky. 

Treasurer—S. F. Horn, Nashville, Tenn. 

Executive Committee—For eastern Virginia, Luther 
Hassinger, Konnorock, Va.; eastern Tennessee, Bart- 
lett Hagemeyer, Cincinnati, Ohio; western North Car- 
olina, W. -Granville Taylor, Asheville, N. C.; eastern 
Kentucky, M. H. Davidson, Cincinnati; northern West 
Virginia, C. D. Howard, Cowen, W. Va.; southern 
West Virginia, R. J. Carroll, Charleston, W. Va.; 
directors at large, C. C. Morse, Helen, Ga., and M. 
W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio. 

A committee composed of Messrs. Simmonds 
and Horn was appointed tu conduct the new 
president to the chair. He expressed*his ap- 
preciation of the honor bestowed upon him 
and pledged his loyalty to the cause. The 
membership then rose in tribute to Retiring 
President Stark, and the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the club was adjourned. 


Appalachian Supply Association 


The Appalachian Supply Association held a 
brief meeting Wednesday forenoon, during 
which ‘it was decided to carry on as heretofore, 
continuing. the present officers, as follows: 
President, William H.. Mather, of Henry Diss- 
ton & Son (Inc.), Cincinnati; vice presiderit 
and director of publicity, S. F. Horn, of. 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary-treasurer, R. G. 
Luster, Clyde Iron Works Sales Co., Cincinnati. 
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New York State's Lumber Supply Studied 


Forest Products Association Plans Economic Reforestation, Urges 
Fire Protection and Wise Utilization of Lumber 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 10—The twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Empire State For- 
est Products’ Association, held here last Thurs- 
day in the faculty room of the New York State 
College of Forestry, was called to order with 
an address of welcome by Franklin F. Moon, 
dean of the college, who urged that the talent 
and brains of the forest industries give greater 
attention than heretofore to the problems of 
distribution and merchandising of forest prod- 
ucts. He urged decrease of waste in utiliza- 
tion and the restriction of output in such com- 
modities as lumber and other forest products 
in order to prevent disastrous over-production. 

In response, President George W. Sisson, 
jr., of Potsdam, echoed the need of removing 
existing trade barriers. “There is an eco- 
nomic unit of production and an economic 
area of distribution,” he said. “Thus lumber 
from the Pacific coast dumped without profit 
un the markets of the East is probably out- 
side of its proper area of distribution. This 
is the big fundamental problem to which the 
association and affiliated interests can and 
should address themselves. We believe in sur- 
veys and research properly conducted to find 
out what we have, what we can do and what 
and where we can market it advantageously to 
our people.” 

Report of Secretary 


In making his report as forester and secre- 
tary, A. B. Recknagel, of Albany, reviewed 
the activities of the organization since its in- 
ception ten years ago, stating that it had “made 
for itself a recognized place in the councils of 
the State and Nation. It is the spokesman of 
the timber land owners and has become con- 
structive rather than defensive in its attitude 
toward a State and national forest policy.” 
This was due, he declared, to the effective 
work of former Presidents George N. Ostran- 
der, Ferris J. Meigs and the present incum- 
bent of the office, George W. Sisson, which 
culminated in the adoption in 1924 of resolu- 
tions urging better fire protection; an increased 
program of planting; establishment of a just 
method of taxation; extension and prosecution 
of an economic survey of the State to locate 
and determine areas best suited to forest pro- 
duction; establishment of State forests; active 
coéperation with Federal Government under 
provisions of the Clarke-McNary law: and 
cooperation with all associations and groups of 
people in the formulation of a proper State 
forest policy. With the exception of the eco- 
nomic survey, all of the foregoing propositions 
have been brought into being. Closer utiliza- 
tion was the keynote in 1925, with active par- 
ticipation in the program of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 

Mr. Recknagel stated that while New York 
State is becoming a declining factor in lumber 
production it still remains the leader in con- 
sumption; yet the cut of timber from the 
State’s forests is less than the annual growth. 
In closing he declared that the pressing prob- 
lems of today are: 

First, to use wisely what we have remaining; second, 
to curb the inroads of fire, insects and fungus; third, 
to add productive forest acreage from land now idle, 
whether abandoned after farming or after lumbering 
or after burning; fourth, to utilize less wastefully the 
enormous imports of out-of-State wood material; and, 
fifth, to join havds with all others interested in secur- 
ing the like objects. With such a charter there is, 
indeed, work enough ahead for the next ten years! 


In commenting on the secretary’s report, 
George N. Ostrander. of Glen Falls, spoke of 
the fact that the influence of the association 
is greater than one not familiar with its work 
realizes, especially in fire prevention, reforesta- 
tion and the shaping of forest policies. 


Activities of Various Committees 


Under reports of standing committees, Mr. 
Ostrander, as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, spoke briefly. He recommended the 
appointment of a special committee to study 
the workings of the Fisher forest tax law. He 
urged a more liberal distribution of free trees 
by the State and the reéndorsement of last 
year’s resolution favoring increased wages for 
fire fighters. 

J. R. Quinlan, of Watertown, reported as 
chairman of the committee on transportation. 
He spoke of the need for opposing the arbi- 
trary rate making which has. prevailed in for- 
est products. He urged that the members of 
the association give the transportation commit- 
tee the benefit of their individual experiences 
whereby the cumulative results will be pro- 
ductive of betterment. 

The president endorsed this and encouraged 
the fuller use of the skilled advice available 
in the services of Mr. Quinlan, whose experi- 
ence and ability are outstanding in the field of 
transportation. 

Ferris J. Meigs, of New York City, as chair- 
man of the forestry committee, reported that 
though no meetings of the committee had been 
called during the year a number of important 
developments in forestry matters had occurred. 
Outstanding among these he said was the for- 
mation of the New York Development Asso- 
ciation and its announced goal of planting a 
billion trees in the nincteen counties of north- 
ern New York during the next fifteen years. 

While the committee was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the program of 
this association, and he felt that while the 
forest products association should pledge its 
hearty support, the undertaking was so ambi- 
tious that careful planning was necessary to 
prevent disappointment. The counties involved 
he said embraced more than 13,000,000 acres, 
or 43% percent of the area of the entire State. 
The part of this area requiring reforestation 
amounted to 1,745,000 acres. During the five 
years 1920 to 1925 the farm lands abandoned 
in the State has totalled 412,775 acres or 80,000 
acres yearly. As an offset 31,631 acres have 
been planted in these nineteen counties during 
the last five years of which perhaps 10,000 
acres were planted this year. This is only 
one-tenth of the area which must on the av- 
erage be planted yearly if the plans of the 
development association are to be realized by 
1942, 

It is evident, therefore, the chairman said, that 
such a program requires the skilled guidance 
of highly trained and capable foresters and 


he said that this type of material is as yet. 


undeveloped. He emphasized the need of a 
careful survey of the counties involved and a 
study of the soil, the existing tree growth, the 
climate etc. as indexical to the choice of species 
and the size of stock for replanting. 

He mentioned another aspect of the subject 
that sometimes is overlooked. With such large 
scale planting there must be built up a more 
intensive fire contro] and he called attention 
to the well known principle of forest manage- 
ment that large areas of a single kind of trees 
all of the same age invite damage by wind, 
insects and fungi. The age classes, he said, 
would have to be broken up, the species varied 
and the future harvesting of the material pro- 
vided for by leaving roadways which in the 
meantime will furnish access to the plantation 
in case of fire. 

Mr. Meigs suggested that possibly some di- 
rect cooperation can be worked out whereby 
the experience of timber land owners in the 
forest products association and operators will 


be made of direct help to the development as- 
sociation. Within the forest products associa- 
tion also, he said, is available the technical 
skill of trained foresters. 

In closing the chairman referred to the fact 
that the next session of Congress will have for 
consideration the McSweeny bill which pro- 
vides for adequate financing of experimental 
work in forestry. This measure, he said, had 
the committee’s hearty endorsement. He re- 
ferred incidentally to the abandonment of the 
Upton national forest of 6,150 acres in Suf- 
folk County. This left New York, he said, 
with but one national forest, the Pine Plains in 
Jefferson County, an area of 9,600 acres. 

This report was commented on favorably 
hy those present, among them Congressman 
John D. Clarke, author of the Clarke-McNary 
forestry act. 

The next report was by C. L. Fisher, of 
Lyons Falls, chairman of the special commit- 
tee on forest fire prevention. 

Your committee on forest fire prevention, he said 
in part, is pleased to report an unusually safe year 
in respect to forest fires. The conservation depart. 
ment records up to Oct. 1 show minimum losses, de- 
spite a dry period in the spring of 1927. The number 
of fires burning to date during 1927 for the fire dis- 
trict and fire towns has been 846 fires, covering 34,510 
acres. The total number for 1926 was 726 fires, burn- 
ing over 40,358 acres. 

In looking at forestry problems from one angle, it 
would appear that lumbermen and forest recreationists 
have changed positions in the last twenty years, rela- 
tive to forest conservation, according to the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 

Instead of campers worrying about lumbermen 
destroying the forest, many lumbermen are now wor- 
rying about campers destroying the forest. The 
reason is that over 90 percent of forest fires are set 
through human carelessness, and a large majority by 
campers, hunters, fishermen avd tourists. This situa- 
tion has grown out of the fact that the automobile has 
made the forest easily accessible to a multitude of 
people who love the woods, but are unschooled in 
woodcraft and woods etiquette, and know nothing of 
the great importance and value of the forests. The 
forestry college urges greater care in using tobacco, 
matches and camp fires on the part of every person 
who enters upon forest land. 

Perhaps the most important work done by your 
committee was the proposed amendment to the State 
constitution by one of its members in the assembly. 
This amendment is intended to remove all doubt as to 
the validity of the constitutional provision for the 
$100,000 emergency fund for the suppression of forest 
fires, by special authorization of the governor. The 
proposed amendment is contained in a concurrent reso- 
lution amending Article 7, Section 3, of the State 
constitution, which will need to be voted on favorably 
hy the people and passed by another session of the 
legislature in order to make the necessary amendment 
to the constitution. 


Problem’ of Forest Fire Study 


The problem of forest fire study was the 
subject of a thoughtful paper by Paul W. 
Stickel, of the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, based on the forest fire study 
in which the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association has been actively codperating. Mr. 
Stickel illustrated his talk with excellent lan- 
tern slides. He emphasized the importance 
of careful meteorological observation as a 
means of predicting fire hazard. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Meigs, as chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following slate of of- 
ficers and directors for the ensuing year (who 
were duly elected), the vice president here- 
after to be a director ex-officio: 

President and director ex officio—George W. Sisson, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; vice president and director ex officio— 
John N. Carlisle. Watertown, N. Y. Directors—George 
N. Ostrander, Glens Falls, N. Y., chairman; W. C. 
Hull, Tupper Lake, N: Y.; C. L. Fisher, Lyons Falls, 
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a 
N. Y.; E. A. Sterling, New York City; Thomas H. 
Stirling, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; John B, Hinman, 
International Paper Co., New York City. 


The newly chosen directors met and reélected 
as treasurer W. Clyde Sykes and A. B. Reck- 
nagel as secretary for the ensuing year. 


It was agreed to hold the next annual meet- 
ing on Sept. 6 and 7, 1928, at the Big Wolf 
Club near Tupper Lake in the Adirondacks. 

The directors, at their executive session the 
previous evening, approved of the 4H project 
for boys and girls in forestry and agreed to 
fnance the annual award of prizes for the 
second year of such work. 


WOOD UTILIZATION COMMITTEE 


The afternoon meeting was called to order 
by Chairman Sisson, of the New York Wood 
Utilization Committee. 


Prof. N. C. Brown presented his report as 
chairman of the sub-committee on logging and 
sawmilling studies, which recommended con- 
tinuance of the work already begun. He also 
discussed the utilization of the northern hard- 
woods for cordwood. This he felt worthy of 
consideration as offering a means of using 
much that is now waste. It is, he felt, largely 
a matter of adjusting freight rates now pro- 
hibitive for this class of material. 

Chairman Sisson presented the character 
and work of the New York Wood Utilization 
Committee. He spoke of the genesis of the 
State committee and its codperation with the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization. 

Others who spoke at this session included 
Dr. Ilvessalo, professor of forest management 
at the Research Institute in Finland, who told 
of the practice of floating hardwoods—the 
whole tree with bark and branches on; J. E. 


Davis, forester of Chautauqua Coun 
Rogers, secretary of the New York State For- 
est, Fish & Game League; Prof. Hoyle, of 
the college of forestry, who presented some in- 
teresting statistics on the wood-using indus- 
tries of New York, which will be published in 
due season by the college of forestry, and 
George A. Lawyer, director of the develop- 
ment association, who told of the genesis and 
purposes of the organization. 

A delicious banquet at the Onondaga Hotel 
concluded the day’s program. President Sisson 
was toastmaster and the speakers Ellis Bent- 
ley, chairman of the conservation committee 
of the Se megy | of the State of New York; 
Rev. Hubert S. Wood, Rector of Trinity 
Church in Syracuse, and Dr. Ilvessalo, con- 
cluding with a motion picture by Prof. Gurth 
Whipple, of the college of forestry, showing 
the scenic wonders of New York. 


; Crank 


Cloverland Retailers Favor Grade-Marking 


EscanaBA, Micu., Oct. 10.—Grade-marking 
of lumber, its value to the retail lumber dealer, 
the consumer and the manufacturer, was the 
central theme of the discussions and talks on 
the problems of lumber merchandising at the 
fall meeting of the Cloverland Retail Lumber- 
men’s Club held here last Saturday. It was 
apparent that there is a trend toward standard- 
ization in the lumber industry and a move- 
ment among local retailers to combat what was 
termed the price cutting tactics of unscrupu- 
lous dealers, who sell an inferior product. 

The placing of the retail lumber business on 
the quality basis was urged by Harry J. Col- 
man, business analyst and counselor of Chi- 
cago, who declared that real practical sales- 
manship is one of the industry’s greatest needs. 
The American public does not want to buy 
cheap stuff, he said, and the only reason in- 
ferior lumber products are sold is because of 
the lack of salesmanship. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 


‘waukee, told of his observations at the Na- 


tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association’s 
convention at Tacoma, Wash., recently. He 
also told of the uphill battle the manufacturers 
and retailers have been waging to secure the 
adoption of grade-marking of lumber. 

It was decided to hold the meetings ot the 
club once a year in the future instead of semi- 
annually. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was selected 
for the next meeting, which will be held some 
time in July next year. 

Julius Wilmes, of the Armstrong-Thielman 
Lumber Co., of Calumet, Mich., was elected 
president of the organization to succeed Wil- 
liam M. Argall, of the Consolidated Fuel & 
Lumber Co., Ishpeming, and F. A. Brassard, 
Fuller-Goodman Co., Iron Mountain, was 
named vice president. He succeeds Mr. 
Wilmes. G. R. Stegath, of Escanaba, was 
reélected secretary and treasurer, and Mr. 
Argall, the retiring president, was named as 
a member of the board of directors, succeeding 
B. A. Morgan, Morgan Lumber Co., Iron- 
wood, Mich. The hold-over members of the 
board are: R. B. Waddell, of Manistique, 
and A. W. Quandt, of Houghton. 

One of the features of the convention was 
the visit made by the dealers, who came from 
all parts of Michigan and northern Wiscon- 
sin, to the plant of the Birds-Eye Veneer Co., 
where they were the guests of C. J. Byrns, 
vice president and general manager. Members 
of the party were conducted through one of 
the cleanest and most beautiful manufacturing 
plants in the central West and then were 
guests of the company at an interesting pro- 
gram, carried out iin the spic and span cut- 
ting room of the institution. 

William M. Argall, retiring president of the 


‘club, was presented with a handsome gavel, 


made from birds-eye maple. In addition to the 
flower studded grounds about the plant, the 
chief interest of the visitors was centered in 
the newly installed veneer drying machine. 





The entire veneer cut of the plant, with the 
exception of the birds-eye maple, is dried 
through the use of the new equipment, with- 
out the aid of the slow-drying kilns. 

At the afternoon session of the club, follow- 
ing inspection of the veneer plant, Mr. Colman 
made his talk, after which Mr. Montgomery 
told of the recent National retailers’ conven- 
tion. Mr. Montgomery further stated that 
dealers all over Wisconsin and lower Michigan 
are actively combating the nuisance of the so- 
called roofing appliance companies, whose only 











E wish to compliment you 

upon the article in your 
issue of Sept. 24, regarding the 
pine seats which were used for 
the Tunney-Dempsey fight at 
Chicago. We think the article on 
this showing that yellow pine is 
adapted to various uses and is 
being used for various purposes 
such as this structure, helps 
southern pine sales in the face of 
the severe competition we are 
having.—LAuMER-GRiIFFITH LuM- 
BER Co., Birmingham, Ala. 











stock and trade investment consists of a few 
rolls of roofing and a small truck. “The 
method of attack against these Rigg es 
concerns is through publicity,” . Mont- 
gomery said. He urged the dealers that in the 
event their towns are visited by these people 
to advertise the true facts through the local 
newspapers and even use handbills. 

There is not enough building activity in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan to warrant the 
Cloverland retailers’ engaging in the merchan- 
dising of the completed house, it developed in 
the round-table discussions which were led by 
Julius Wilmes, of the Armstrong-Thielman 
Lumber Co., of Calumet. 2 

The dealers present did not feel that the time 
was yet ripe for this kind of expansion for 
it was thought that the adoption of this pro- 
gram would antagonize the contractors, the 
building trade and other home material dealers. 
That the lumber dealers could undertake the 
handling of the entire roofing job in the build- 
ing of a home was believed practicable, and it 
was shown that such work is being done by 
upper Michigan dealers at present. 

It was declared that the mail-order compa- 
nies selling the completed house are not mak~- 
ing very deep inroads in the upper Michigan 


business. The dealers, however, predicted that 
the time will come in the near future when 
their business will embrace all phases of home 
building. 

Joseph Frechette, of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co., Ironwood, Mich., in leading the discus- 
sion on the subject “Is grade-marking of lum- 
ber to the interest of the lumberman and his 
customers?”, was of the opinion that grade- 
marking is essential to the industry. Such a pro- 
cedure, he explained, guarantees the buyer 
that he is getting what he wants and what he 
has paid. 

George N. Harder, general manager of the 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, gave an interesting 
talk, disclosing the manufacturers’ attitude 
toward grade-marking. Mr. Harder explained 
that while it cost the manufacturers somewhat 
more to grade-mark their product, as a whole 
they are in accord with the system. He felt 
that grade-marking contributes much to the 
stabilization of the industry, and that it serves 
as an “insurance to the buyer that he is get- 
ting his money’s worth.” The I. Stephenson 
Co. is grade-marking all its hemlock lumber, 
and will continue to do so in the future. 

A banquet and dance in the evening wound 
up the day’s program. Wives of the visiting 
lumber dealers were entertained in the after- 
noon at the Escanaba Golf Club, where a pro- 
gram of entertainment had been arranged for 
them by the members of the ladies’ committee, 
composed of Mrs. George N. Harder, Mrs. 
C. J. Byrns, Mrs. J. P. Bushong, and Mrs. 
G. R. Stegath. The local committee in charge 
of the general arrangements was as follows: 
C. J. Byrns, chairman, Birds-Eye Veneer Co.; 
P. S. Clark, I. Stephenson Co., Trustees; 
Michael Farrell, I. Stephenson Co., Trustees; 
and G. R. Stegath, Stegath Lumber Co. 

William M. Argall, retiring president of the 
club, has just announced his retirement from 
active connection with the Consolidated Fuel 
& Lumber Co. after 40 years’ continuous serv- 
ice with it and its predecessors. Most of the 
last 25 years with the Consolidated Fuel & 
Lumber Co. have been spent as general man- 
ager of its Ishpeming offices. He has always 
been a firm believer in the value of advertis- 
ing and has maintained in the Ishpeming of- 
fices a well equipped display room, plan books, 
building estimators’ reference books, photo- 
graphs of residences etc. and samples of build- 
ing specialties. These rooms have been con- 

stantly open to the public for- their a 
and information. -In retiring after his 40 
years’ service, Mr. Argall announces that he 
is entering business for himself in Ishpeming as 
a wholesale and retail dealer in lumber and 
building material, this including coal, cement, 
plaster and roofing. No doubt from the ex- 
perience he has had and because of his well 
known penchant for informing the public 
about what a lumberman has for sale, he will 
_make a success of his new venture and his as- 
sociates extend to him their best wishes. 
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LADDERS 


Spruce Fir 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Outstanding— 


Superiority 
Excellence 
Safety 
Service 


Catalog and profit 
producing prices 
upon request. 


The Goshen 


Manufacturing Co. 
600 Reynolds Street, 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


























WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
CHICAGO -4147 snrenmvees an ON NEW ; VORK-76 VARICK ST. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


nase Baanhss BACK? GRAND PRIZE 


national! Sapusttlon 


ALSO AL ASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS Oro Onn Ones ee roe. 
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Southeast Wisconsin Dealers 
Salesmen’s Guests 


MILWaAuKEE, Wis., Oct. 10.—When good fel- 
lows get together business is cast aside and 
they turn themselves over to the enjoyment of 
the pleasures at hand for the day. This is 
what happened on Oct. 5 at the Waukesha 
Moor Baths, Waukesha, when the Southeast- 
ern Wisconsin Salesmen’s Association gave the 
big “blowout” for the members of the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Club. 
The golf tournament and party brought 215 
salesmen and dealers together in the biggest 
event of its kind ever held in this section of 
the country. 

Wisconsin is out to set a record for rainy 
days this fall and the day broke with a good 
shower of rain. This kept the attendance at a 
low point in the morning, when the lumber- 
men and salesmen were supposed to play nine 
holes of golf. But those who were there 
stayed in the clubhouse and enjoyed themselves. 

Although the sky was overcast in the after- 
noon, they were able to run off the 18-hole 
tournament, the foursomes shooting off the 
first tee shortly after lunch, and the last one 
came into the clubhouse at dark. Those who 
didn’t play golf stayed around the clubhouse 
grounds meeting old friends and making new 
ones, but the subject of orders was passé for 
the day and night. 

By 7 o'clock, the time the dinner started, 
215 were assembled in the large dining rooms 
of the Moor Baths. Paper hats were distrib- 
uted to everyone and those wearing them emu- 
lated bakers, Indian chiefs, Chinamen, or what 
have you. Old-timers were there frolicking 
like a bunch of kids. 

Tim Buckley, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., at 
Waukesha, was general chairman of the event 
and between the times he was seeing that 
everyone was being served, he led the crowd 
in songs and yells, most of which were con- 
fined to “On Wisconsin.” The way they hol- 
lered “Fight, fight, fight” during the song, one 
would think all had choice seats on the 50-yard 
line at the annual Wisconsin-Chicago grid fest. 

Following the dinner, those who were in the 
other dining rooms crowded into the main one 
and the vaudeville program started, after Tim 
Buckley had become dramatic in thanking the 
salesmen for appointing him chairman, and 
welcoming the dealers as guests of the sales- 
men. 

The entertainment committee did itself proud 
in selecting the group of entertainers who put 
on a splendid bill of songs and dances. 


Prize Winners in Golf Tournament 


During the intermission, Robert Blackburn, 
Milwaukee, who was in charge of the golf 
tournament for the day, awarded the prizes to 
the following best and poorest golfers. 


Low gross was won by Lew Wilford, of the 
Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co., Beloit, who shot 
76. Second low gross prize went to George 
Eller; of the John Eller Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, with 78; and Rush E. Hussey, dealer at 
Lake Villa, Ill., was given third prize for an 
82. F. N. Taylor, Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
Virginia, Minn., was given first prize for high 
total of 119, and John Multerer, of the Sifo 
Products Co., Milwaukee, was second with 119. 
D. G. Welch, of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Chicago, took low score on the odd holes 
with 40, and Carl Williams, of Racine, and 
L. E. De Camp, of the Sandusky Cement Co., 
Dixon, Ill, tied for low score on even holes, 
each having 41. 

The jury of three decided that J. H. McGill, 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., was the 
best-dressed golfer on the course. Chicago 
Tribune team, consisting of Harvey T. Wood- 
ruff, sports writer on the Tribune, was awarded 


a prize. Mr. Woodruff, as announced by Mr, 
Blackburn, made the low score for the Chicago 
Tribune team. 

Tim Buckley received a prize for being the 
first chief booster of the big party, and Don S, 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was given a prize 
for being assistant chief booster. Otis Hare, 
of the W. H. Pipkorn Co., Milwaukee, received 
a prize in recognition for his work as clerk of 
the course. 

Several of the dealers and salesmen evidently 
violated the traffic rules of Waukesha on their 
way to the Moor Baths and received the well. 
known ticket and summons to appear in court 
there. They were lined up in front of their 
fellows, and each in turn was asked what sec- 
tion and paragraph of the Waukesha traffic 
rules he violated. Two traffic officers who did 
the arresting were present and made their com- 
plaints to Don Montgomery, who was cast in 
the role of court commissioner. Don specified 
fines for each one, but through the gracious 
efforts of Ralph Lamp, who was a friend of 
the officers, the violators were freed. 

While waiting for the entertainers to “come 
up stage,” Ralph Barber, manager of the yards 
of the Wilbur Lumber Co. at Silver Lake, 
Wis., gave a dancing act, and Tim Buckley re- 
cited a poem from his repertoire, to the ac- 
companiment of Don Montgomery at the piano 
and an unknown drummer. 

When the finale of the entertainers was over, 
everyone adjourned to the clubhouse again 
where they closed the session. 

Fifty-five firms contributed to the event. 


NOTES OF WAUKESHA PARTY 


When Harvey Woodruff of the Chicago 
Tribune was called into the center of the room 
for his prize for shooting the lowest score as 
a member of the Chicago Tribune team at the 
tournament, someone in the back of the room 
yelled, “Help, help.” Harvey was pleased to 
know that there was at least one reader of his 
column there and responded with a bit of 
verse he remembered from grammar school. 

“Jimmy” Drought, counsel for the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, appeared on 
the grounds with a flaming red necktie, while 
Harry Colman, of Chicago, wore a light suit. 
The gallery gods watching the last hole being 
played by the foursomes let them know they 
were noticed. 

J. H. McGill had numerous requests for. the 
name of his tailor after being judged the best- 
dressed golfer of the day. 

“Uncle John” Rodgers, of Fox Lake, Wis., 
past president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, was one who enjoyed him- 
self every minute during the day and evening. 
He was one of those who went through an 
arterial in the city of Waukesha and was made 
to place a large bond with the traffic officer 
to assure his appearance in traffic court the 
following morning. 

Tim Buckley and Don Montgomery were the 
masters of ceremonies, and when the festivities 
started in the evening their counsel and advice 
was being constantly sought. They answered 
questions in rapid-fire order and covered sev- 
= miles in the dining room responding to 
calls. 


Nearly every city and town in southeastern 


Wisconsin and some in Illinois were repre-_ 


sented by retailers and salesmen. Some even 
came from as far as Minneapolis and F. N. 
Taylor came down from Virginia, Minn., for 
the event. 

With the exception of Tim Buckley’s, no 
speeches were attempted as the resistance of 
talking against the large audience which was 
fooling and kidding made it impossible. No 
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one was in a mood for listening to speeches 
and everyone talked for himself. 

Hawley Wilbur, president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, looked like a 
huge fullback in his golfing togs. He was de- 
lighted at the number that attended the party 
and forgot his worries as president of the asso- 
ciation for the day. 

Otis Hare was the busiest man on the 
grounds during the afternoon, in his job of 
clerk of the course, sending and checking out 


foursomes early in the afternoon’ and then 
checking and recording the score cards until 
dinner. 





THE OLDEST house plan in the world, an an- 
cient architect’s drawing discovered in Meso- 
potamia, has been placed on exhibition, accord- 
ing toa news story from Vienna. About 4,000 
years old, it shows the ground plan of a large 
house of seventy-seven rooms. Details are 
shown in accurate and closely drawn lines. 


Southern Piners Discuss Grade- 
and Trade-Marking 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 10.—Grade-marking 
and trade-marking, while not on the official 
program of business in the recent trade promo- 
tional meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, occupied a substantial part of the discus- 


sion and brought forth some _ interesting 
expressions from lumbermen attending the 
two-day sessions. These discussions were 


heightened by samples of various southern 
pines which the lumbermen were asked to 
classify. [Note: A telegraphic report of this 
meeting appeared on pages 64 and 65 of the 
Oct. 8 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
EpiTor. | 

The fact that many of those present seemed 
totally unable to differentiate between the long- 
leaf and shortleaf varieties when cut into lum- 
ber and passed into other hands proved a strong 
argument for those who are advocating that 
identification in addition to the “longleaf” or 
“shortleaf” be used. It was urged that first 
quality dense shortleaf pine may be readily 
identified as longleaf product (which was the 
case among those classing the samples) and 
that the non-dense longleaf can not be identi- 
fied as such when of the lighter type. 

Arguments were advanced favoring the 
marking of lumber as “dense” or “light,” which- 
ever the case might be, this being made ap- 
plicable to either of the two southern growths. 
It was urged that the lumber retailer and the 
final customer can readily identify the material 
as dense or non-dense from the description, 
which would enhance the value of an advertis- 
ing program to sell quality lumber. 

No conclusion was reached in this discussion 
but further consideration of marking brought 
out some sharp talks on the grade-marking of 
southern pine. Lumbermen leading in the dis- 
cussion were outspoken in advocating that the 
Southern Pine Association “either go 100 per- 
~ for grade-marking or else abandon the 
idea.” 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, took a firm stand 
on the point of grade-marking, insisting that 
the Southern Pine Association is not qualified 
to enter upon a large advertising program for 
its products until it is in a position to give the 
consumer the product that is being pushed. The 
association was declared by him to have “noth- 
ing to advertise” and that the organized retail 
lumbermen wanted the association to have all 
mills ship grade-marked lumber. 

The architects, Mr. Hines declared, will 
specify southern pine (each quality and variety 
for the proper place) when their inspectors 
can go onto the ground and check the lumber 
delivered by the S. P. A. grade-mark. When 
lumber manufacturers themselves are not 
always certain of identifying the various types 
of material after leaving the mills, how can a 
building inspector sent from an architect’s office 
be expected to do so, said Mr. Hines. When 
the Southern Pine Association subscribers 
stamp the grade on all lumber, the architects 
can be induced to specify southern pine, he as- 
serted. 

The contentions advanced for complete grade- 
marking took the form of a resolution laid 
before the meeting, which, however, got lost 
in the shuffle. This resolution was to endorse 
the plans laid before the session for advertising 


and trade promotion work during the coming 
year with the provision that it should be ex- 
panded to include the advertisement of “long- 
leaf pine in its natural condition, shortleaf pine 
for the uses for which it is intended and when 
creosoted” and that “the Southern Pine As- 
sociation gives assurances that the buyers will 
get what is asked for through proper grade- 
marking of its products.” 

Notice was given in the meeting that these 
subjects will be brought up in the annual meet- 
ing of the association and some interesting dis- 
cussion will doubtless ensue. 

Some lumbermen asserted that grade-mark- 
ing had improved their trade, that very few 
orders had been lost due to the insistence of 
buyers that their lumber not be marked, and 
that in the event that the Southern Pine As- 
sociation abandons grade-marking it will be 
continued individually. 


Trade Extension Conferences 


(Continued from page 67) 


in the Pacific Northwest. The exhibit was 
transported to about ten district meetings, and 
was a graphic demonstration of what can be 
done to show the use of lumber. Mr. Hogue 
spoke of the idea which led to the competition 
conducted by the West Coast Lumber Bureau 
covering plans for a 7-room house. 

Others who expressed their views on the 
value of exhibits included Messrs. Montgomery, 
Bryan, Walborn, Torrence and Root. 


The value of outdoor advertising was the © 


subject of an interesting address by Thomas 
Scrutchin, of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Compton stated that if a definite plan 
for lumber exhibits can be worked out between 
the National association and the retail organiza- 
tions, it would be possible to have such exhibits 
at the various retail conventions this winter. 


National Insignia on Lumber 


The last subject taken up was that of trade- . 


and grade-marking lumber, on which many of 
the retail association secretaries expressed their 
views, but no definite action was taken in the 
matter. 

Chairman Compton spoke of the value of a 
national insignia to be used by subscribers to 
the trade extension fund, and in the discussion 
the point was brought out that such an emblem 
on lumber would eventually mean what sterling 
is to silver, and in that way the retailer would 
soon want to stock the brand manufactured ac- 
cording to American Lumber Standards. 

E. C. Hole, manager of the AmEerIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN, said he had been impressed with the 
ideas and suggestions brought out at the three 
days’ meetings. “America is the greatest coun- 
try in the world,” he said, “and let us make 
it the most beautiful in the world by linking it 
up with beautiful homes. Style in everything 
commands the attention of practically everyone, 
so let us talk about styles in houses. There 
are many homes that: should be brought up to 
date by being remodeled: Let us go home with 
the thought of making America more beautiful.” 


for Good Lumber 


call Virginia 0200 all 


Guaranteed according to 
Ass’n rules, with satisfac- 
tion to you and your cus- 
tomer,ormoneyback. Over- 
night delivery within 100 
miles on orders wired or 
phoned our expense before 
noon. Over a million ft.of 
lumber and flooring car- 
riedin Bartholomew’s new ° 
steam heated warehouse : 
to supply you quickly. Earl Bartholomew 


LOOK THESE ITEMS OVER:— 

OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING — carloads from mill, 
quick local shipments from Chicago. 

TENN. ROUGH CEDAR BOARDS— A.D. or K.D. 
Rough or dressed. 

AROMATIC RED CEDAR LININGS — Kiln dried, 
packed in heavy cartons, free. 

KILN DRIED PHILLIPINE MAHOGANY — Rough, 

‘Jong lengths, all thicknesses, at low prices. 

KILN DRIED SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Ash, 
gum, poplar, etc. 





Flooring shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago. 
Any quantity, colivenes anywhere. Wire our expense 





New Address—3403 West 48th Place, Chicago. Phone Virgima 0200 
10-15-27 








DUCK 





Cheaper than Many Old-style 
Patterns 


The famous “N. S.” made from this 
special duck (our own brand) with 
four thread-tacked reinforcements 
and stitched across bottom of pock- 
ets, makes the most servicable, most 
lasting, most comfortable and most 
economical apron ever designed. 


You Will Like the Price. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Dept. BA. GREENVILLE, OHIO 


C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight 

Brokers for exports & imports 

Special department handling export lumber shipments ] 




















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Dressed “EXTRA STANDARD” 











Some Attractive Values 
YA Eid Be. 6.88... 350,000" 8/4 Maple No. 2 Common., 75,000 
Birch No.2 Com. 4/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..45,000” 
Vite Birch No. 3 Com......, 150,000" 8/4 Basswood No.1C.&B..28,000° 


4/4 Maple Ne. 1C.&B....75,000" 8/4 Basswood No.2 Com...18,000° 
8/4 Maple No. 1C.&B....100,000° 8/4 Ashand ElmL. R.......10,000° 
Hemlock Lath 4” and 32” 


Write for description and prices. 


Hales Timber Go., Inc. 


FIFIELD, WISCONSIN 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFF. ALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 



































Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Secs id Cot NORTE 
‘ r in; n 
artes Shooks Blinds, Window Fox "Mout 
i Western White Pine and Idaho White 
' Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 








17 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew n covering in the most complete 
manner “2 = field of surface meastre as ap- 
plied to rapid enteneting 6 contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock =e 
in the man ¢ of interior and exterior fini 

in: and 
etc., etc. for circ containing 
pages. 


Pocket Size (4)4 x 64"") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What she Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Oct. 17—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hot Springs, Ark. Special meeting. 


Oct. 17-18—Wood Industries Division, American So- 
got of Mechanical Engineers, Grand Rapids, 

ch. 
Oct. 19—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association, St. Joseph, Mo. Regular fall 
meeting. 


19.—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, Annual. 


19-20—North Carolina Pine Association, at 
plant of A. . Tuxbury Lumber Co. and 
Francis-Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. Semi- 
annual. 


20—New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Newark, N. J. Fall meeting. 


22—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Baton Rouge, La. 


Oct. 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Oct, 28-29—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Battle House, Mobile, Ala. Annual. 


Nov. 1-3—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
on aa Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annua 


Nov. 2-5—Pacific Logging Congress, Winthrop Ho- 
tel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
crt Hotel, Miami, Fla. Quarterly meet- 
ng 

Nov. 9-10-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Col- 
umbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Annual. 


10—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Merchants Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual, 


Nov. 10-12—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
b— ' Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
nnual. 


Nov. 14—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting board of directors. 


Nov. 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual. 

Nov. 16-17—Commercial Forestry Conference un- 
der Auspices Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. 8., Chicago. 

Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel. Atlanta, 

Ga. Annual. 

18—Northern Wholesale 

Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

Jan. 17-19, 1928—-Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Business sessions, Nicollett Hotel; 
building materials display, West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. Association, 


Oct, Asso- 


Nov. 


Nov. Hardwood Lumber 


Jan. 18-19, 1928—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 18-20, 1928—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, London Hotel, London, Ont. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 1-3, 1928—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 8-10. 1928—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 


ers’ Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
cago. Annual, 

15-17, 1928—Nebraska Lumber Merchants As- 
sociation, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
21-23, 1928—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee. Annual, 


Chi- 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Date for Nebraska Dealers 


Lincotn, Nes., Oct. 11—Harry E. Dole, sec- 
retary-manager of the Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, this city, announces that the 
annual convention of the organization will be 
held on Feb. 15, 16 and 17, 1928, at the Hotel 
Rome in Omaha. Both the exhibits and busi- 
ness sessions will be held in the hotel. 


Northern Wholesale Quarterly 


Minneapotis, Mrinn., Oct. 11—Announce- 
ment ‘is made by J. F. Hayden, secretary of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, this city, that the fall quarterly meet- 
ing of the organization will be held on Friday, 
Nov. 18, at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Arkansas Retailers to Meet 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11—The Arkansas As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers will hold 
a one-day meeting at Hot Springs, on Monday, 
Oct. 17, according to word received here from 
L. P. Biggs, secretary of the association. In 
the evening a State-wide concatenation is being 


arranged by State Counselor Harry B. Houck, 
of Little Rock, who has invited all Vicegerents 
in the State to codperate. Luther Adair, Vice- 
gerent of the Malvern district, already has lined 
up a number of kittens. 


Northeast Missourians Set Date 


Kirksvitte, Mo., Oct. 11—Announcement js 
made by John A. Waddill, secretary of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
this city, that the organization will hold its 
annual meeting on Nov. 10 in the Merchants’ 
Hotel, at Moberly. A business session will be 
held in the afternoon, with a banquet and enter- 
tainment in the evening. 


Connecticut Association Moves 


‘New Haven, Conn., Oct. 10.—P. L. But- 
trick, secretary of the Connecticut Forestry 
Association, has announced that the offices of 
the association have been moved from Sage 
Hall, at 205 Prospect Street, the home of the 
Yale School of Forestry, to the second floor 
of the Bradley Building, 215 Church Street, 
New Haven. Although the association has no 
connection with the Yale school, for some 
years it has had office space with it, but the 
steady growth of both the school and the 
association rendered it necessary to abandon 
the arrangement for joint accommodations. 


In Process of Rejuvenation 


PortLanp, Me., Oct. 11.—No plans for the 
regular fall meeting of the Maine Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which should be 
held this month, have been made, according to 
officers of the organization. E. F. Melia, man- 
ager of the pulp and box section of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., discussing the matter 
at his office in Woodfords, Me., with the news 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
said that he is sorry to say that it looks as 
though the association would be inactive for 
a while, as the attendance at meetings has dis- 
closed a great lack of interest. Mr. Melia 
was elected president at the last annual meet- 
ing and is anxious to make it a live-wire organ- 
ization, working efficiently and effectively for 
the good of the lumber industry as a whole. 
“We are in process now,” he stated, “of taking 
some steps to see if the Maine Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association can be rejuvenated.” 


Wholesalers on Trade Conditions 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—Descriptions of 
fine stands of timber in the eastern section of 
the State and of private forests that are paying 
splendid dividends were given at today’s lunch- 
eon of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association by ]. A. Finley, who accom- 
panied members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
on their annual tour of inspection of the State 
forestry school at Mount Alto. 

Discussions among the wholesalers revealed 
an encouraging increase in orders, some de- 
claring September to have been ‘their most 
active month. Fred S. Underhill, speaking on 
market conditions, said his firm, Wistar, Under- 
hill & Nixon, shipped out more lumber of all 
kinds during September than any other month 
this year. ; 

F, A. Dudley, president of the association, 
reminded members of the quarterly meeting 
in the Union League Oct. 27. 

Mark H. Finley announced that the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association annual “Cus- 
tomers’ Night,” at which buyers are guests of 
the roadmen, will be held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Nov. 4 and that attendance has 
been restricted to 400, a striking, indication of 
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the growing popularity of those occasions. 
Speakers will be Gen. W. W. Atterbury, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad system; 
Rear Admiral T. P. Magruder, commandant 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, who recently 
stirred Washington with his charges of waste- 
fulness, and another speaker still to be obtained. 

M. G. Wright, vice president of the whole- 
salers’ association, speaking of trade conditions, 
quoted figures showing that annual consump- 
tion of railroad ties at more than 90,000,000 
with an additional 45,000,000 for street car use. 


New Cypress Grading Rules 


The new grading rules for cypress are now 
ready for distribution, according to . 
Black, of Jacksonville, Fla. secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
and copies can be obtained by application to 
that office. 


Pine Office in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 10.—Announcement 
has been made of the opening of a local office 
by the Southern Pine Association, which will 
be in charge of J. S. Farish. This announce- 
ment follows the meeting of officers and direc- 
tors of the Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine 
Manufacturers and the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans Wednesday, at which 
time it was decided that all member mills of the 
former organization will become members of the 
latter association. In the future the Southern 
Pine Association will handle all association 
matters, other than advertising and trade ex- 
tension for the Florida mills. The Florida 
Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers will con- 
tinue to function strictly for the purpose of 
advertising and furthering the demand for the 
products of its member mills. Offices will be 
maintained as heretofore in the Barnett National 
Bank Building, in this city, in charge of John 
B. Harris, secretary. 

Mr. Farish, who will have charge of the ac- 
tivities of the Southern Pine Association in 
this section, is well known to the lumber fra- 
ternity, having been traffic manager for the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association for the 
five years preceding the absorption of that asso- 
ciation by the manufacturers’ organization, at 
which time he was given charge of traffic mat- 
ters. He will be assisted by the personnel for- 
merly maintained by the Florida manufacturers. 

Illinois Association Activities 

Macoms, Ixt., Oct. 10.—With fifty members 
and ten ladies in attendance, the third district 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation met here at the Hotel De Moil on 
Oct. 6. Charles O. Foulke, of Macomb, district 
chairman, presided, and a very instructive pro- 
gram was carried out. One of the chief sub- 
jects for discussion was the roofing problem, 
which was handled by Fred Mahuka, sales man- 
ager of a roofing company. 

John Higginson, who is engineering the cost 
accounting system which is being installed by 
the Illinois association, gave a very instructive 
talk on that subject. J. F. Bryan and William 
Joyce, respectively secretary and field secretary 
of the State association, also made brief talks. 
They were followed by a general discussion on 
various subjects of interest, which was freely 
taken part in by all dealers present. A great 
many questions were asked and answered during 
the course of the discussion. Election of offi- 
cers for the district resulted in the choice of 
E. E. Hinchliff, of Galesburg, as district chair- 
man, and Ted Middendorf, of Quincy, as sec- 
retary. P 

Coming District Meetings 

Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, announces that 
the first district will meet at Elgin on Oct. 20 
and the seventh district at East St. Louis on 
Oct. 26. An autumn rally for all the dealers 
in southern Illinois will be held on Oct. 27 at 
the Emerson Hotel, at Mount Vernon. It will 
be an all-day session and there will be a noon 
luncheon and an evening dinner. The intention 


is to make this a big affair and members and 
non-members of the association are earnestly re- 
quested to attend. 


Plenty of Longleaf Pine to Be Had 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 10.—Exception to 
the oft heard expression that “good longleaf 
Pine can not be obtained any more” has been 
taken by the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association in a statement emphatic- 
ally denying that such a situation exists. The 
association advises retailers and others of the 
consuming and distributing trade that just as 
good longleaf yellow pine can be obtained to- 
day as could have been bought thirty, forty and 
a hundred years ago. 

There is plenty of original growth longleaf yellow 
pine still on hand, says the association. Many of the 
association’s subscribers have been cutting in their 
supply of timber bought thirty, forty and even fifty 
years ago without exhausting the stand, and have enough 
of their original purchases left to run their mills for 
a decade or more. 

In fact, the association stated, it is entirely possible 
that better lumber than ever may be purchased because 
of improvements and refinements in manufacturing 
and drying. 

There is, undoubtedly, more inferior lumber being 
produced than there was a generation ago, as up to a 
comparatively recent period nothing but the very best 
grades and varieties of southern pine could be mar- 
keted at all; consequently the mills refused to bring 
in and cut into boards trees that would not ultimately 
sell. Today there is a legitimate use for every grade 
of lumber, and the person wanting the same old, un- 
changed dense growth longleaf yellow pine can obtain 
it as easily as he can obtain the other varieties. 

The subscribing mills of the Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association have 
a total productive capacity of a billion feet a 
year, it is pointed out, and many of these mills 
will operate in excess of ten years in their 
original forests. 


Eastern Ontarians in Second Meet 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 10.—The second meet- 
ing of the Eastern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, the new branch of the 
Ontario provincial association, was held Oct. 8 
in the Frontenac Hotel, at Kingston. Thirty 
dealers were on hand when Chairman F. B. 
Van Dusen, of Brockville, opened the meeting. 
D. Kemp Edwards, of Ottawa, led off with a 
practical talk on the budget system of cost ac- 
count control. 

J. B. Mackenzie, Georgetown, chairman of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, followed Mr. Edwards and emphasized the 
fact that retail lumber dealers were in business 
to make a profit at the same time that they were 
serving the public. Only by such methods as 
those which Mr. Edwards had advocated could 
a profit be made year in and year out. The 
only way in which dealers could come to a 
proper realization of the way in which to 
handle their business problems was by holding 
frequent meetings, getting together, hearing 
the other fellow tell of his problems and how. 
to handle them, and contributing their own 
share to the discussion and information. 

E. M. Barrett, of Ottawa, told of the good 
results experienced by the Ottawa trade during 
the present year, as a result of their close co- 
Operation, 

Dealers from points 40 or 50 miles away 
from Ottawa, reported that the codperation de- 
veloped during the last year among the dealers 
in Ottawa was having a good effect in the out- 
lying districts and was enabling them also to 
maintain their prices and obtain a profit. 

H. Boultbee, Toronto, secretary-manager of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
gave a talk upon the work and objects of the 
provincial association. 

The chairman submitted a sheaf of replies to 
a questionnaire that had been sent out to mem- 
bers regarding truck deliveries and costs. Re- 
plies to this questionnaire had been so plenti- 
ful that they could not be taken up at the 
meeting until they had been carefully analyzed. 
It was arranged therefore that Mr. Boultbee 
and G. B. Van Blaricom should make a synop- 
sis of these replies and then hand the synopsis 
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Used In the Finest} 
Apartment Buildings 


Architects know that few 


woods can compare in 
beauty, durability or econ- 
omy with Maple, Birch and 
Beech when used for floor- 
ing. That’s why so many of 
them are specifying these 
three kinds of flooring for 


use in the most exclusive 
apartment buildings and 
hotels in the country. 
Lumber merchandisers 
find “Old Reliable” Maple, 


Birch and Beech Flooring 
good sellers and steady “re- 
peaters.” It will pay you to 
give “Old Reliable” floor- 
ing a trial on your next 
order. 


Mail Coupon Today 
so that your name will be put on 
our mailing list to receive all 
future stock lists. This does not 
obligate you in any way. Do it 
now! 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 






Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your 
latest stock list of ‘‘Old Reliable”’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


I would like to receive future lists as 
they are issued. This will not obligate 
me in any way. | 
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We Will Save: 
You Money “=. 


Whether you desire a new mill or are 
planning to remodel your present plant, 
our engineers will show you how to econ- 
omically and efficiently do the work. ] 

We'll make the specifications, furnish 
labor, canedneda construction and 
guarantee our work. 


Write for list of mills we have 
built;.also data on our service, 


HRALL&S HEA 


MECHANICAL SAWMILL ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS > 
Lake Charles, La. 



































Create More Interest In 
Building and Remodeling 


The Home Maker is a live, little 
monthly paper published by the Ameri- 
can Lumberman for retail lumber deal- 
ers to use in stimulating interest in 
home building, remodeling and repair- 
ing. 

It presents your sales message in an 
interesting way and carries your name 
and address on three prominent pages. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are 
increasing their sales and profits with 
the Home Maker. Youcan do the same 
thing at a very nominal cost. 


Coupon Will Bring You a 
* Sample Copy of HOME MAKER 


—also full particulars and prices without obligat- 
ing youinany way. Pin the coupon to your letter- 
head and mail it today. 


American fumberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obtigning me in any way, please send 
Sample Copy of the HOME MAKER; also prices. 


Name 
Firm. 


and the replies to a committee in charge of F. R. 
Anglin, of Kingston, for the preparation of a 
report to be submitted at the next meeting of 
the association. The Southwestern Ontario as- 
sociation is also working upon a similar ques- 
tionnaire and it is hoped that the information 
obtained from both districts can be compiled 
in a combined report. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to individual reports from every dealer present, 
as to trade conditions in his district. To some 





extent the reports varied in regard to volume 
and profit, although the average of all reports 
seemed to be that the dealers had experienced 
a fair year, about equal to last year in mog 
cases, and better than last year in a number of 
important cases, with an improved outlook for 
the remainder of 1927. 

It was decided that the next meeting should 
be held at Ottawa, during the second week of 
February, the exact date to be determined by 
the directors. 


Clubs Open Fall Activities | 


Activities of Evansville Club 


EvANsviLLe, Inp,, Oct. 12.—The monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held in the Vendome Hotel last night with 
a good attendance. Louis A. Holtman, presi- 
dent, presided. 

William S. Partington, chairman of the river 
and rail committee, reported he had been noti- 
fied that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. had reduced the gross rate on logs into 
Evansville, making the rate to Evansville the 
same as that to Louisville, Ky. 

Walter Freeman, of Louisville, Ky., district 
sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
made a brief talk on trade conditions, report- 
ing business as being fairly good. 

Hardwood manufacturers reported that busi- 
ness had shown some renewed activity, with 
the furniture trade somewhat better. Consider- 
able building is going forward in the city. 

The next meeting will be held at the Ven- 
dome Hotel on Tuesday evening, Nov. 8. 


Alams Open Fall Season 


New York, Oct. 11—The Associated Lum- 
mer & Allied Materials Salesmen of New Jer- 
sey, otherwise known as the ALAMS, held 
one of its most successful meetings last night 
with the opening of the fall season. The sales- 
men gathered in the Newark (N. J.) Athletic 
Club at 6 p. m., and from then on there was 
business and merriment. 

New members elected are A. H. Yereance, 
of Morris & Yereance; William T. Doyle, of 
the A. J. Levy Lumber Co.; Robert A. Boyd, 
Boyd-Sinclair Lumber Co.; Earle C. Hall, 
Brown-Bledsoe Lumber Co.; Wilson F. Ran- 
dolph and A. A. Bell, Walker Bros. Lumber 
Co.; E, D. Collier, A. M. Duncan, the Atlantic 
Lumber Co.; Harold Varcoe, Gregertsen Bros. 
Co.; W. A. Jackson, John C. Shepherd Co. 


Nylta Opens Fall Season 

New York, Oct. 11.—More than 125 mem- 
bers of the Nylta Club filled the New York 
Lumber Trade Association rooms last Friday 
night, when the club opened its 1927-1928 
season. The membership roll had been in- 
creaged considerably during the summer months, 
thanks to the efficient work of a live member- 
ship committee and the turnout on opening 
night gave positive proof that Nylta is in for 
its biggest year. 

Secretary H. B. Coho explained that one ob- 
jective of the club is greater participation in 
the meetings by members and with this in view 
a question box will be placed conveniently in 
the room and a prize awarded for the question 
pertaining to the lumber business which, in the 
opinion of Messrs. Tweedy, Ladue and Thorn- 
ton brings out the most discussion. 

Henry Collins Spillman was the chief speaker 
at the first meeting. His subject was “Per- 
sonality Plus,” and for an hour and a half 
the members greeted him with round after 
round of applause. President Frank Williams 
pronounced it the best talk Mr. Spillman has 
ever given for Nylta. 

Frederick J. Bruce followed Mr. Spillman 
with a short talk on personality, treating his 
subject in a delightfully humorous manner. Mr. 
Bruce is a former president of the club. An 
important announcement was that inspectors 


from the large manufacturing groups will at-: 
tend future meetings and give talks on grading 
rules. There will be travelogues and other in- 
teresting features. When ten or more members 
desire to form a group for the study of ac- 
counting, inspection, salesmanship, public 
speaking or any other worth while subject, Mr. 
Coho has announced that he will be glad to co- 
Operate. The association has offered the use 
of its rooms for such meetings. 


Hear About Legal Aspects of Lien Law 


Cotu MBus, Onto, Oct. 10.—Charles E. Nixon, 
president of the Lilley Building & Loan CG. 
and an authority on lien matters, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the semi-monthly meeting of 
the Columbus Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, 
held at the Neil House, Oct. 8. Following a 
luncheon, President Ralph Adams introduced 
Mr. Nixon, who told of the legal aspects of 
the mechanics lien law. He brought out the 
important point that if material men would 
file with the mortgagee a memorandum of their 
bills, the mortgagee was bound, under the Ohio 
law, to see that the money from the mort- 
gage was applied to these bills in proper pro- 
portion. This procedure would save a good 
deal of work and trouble on the part of the 
lumber dealers. A discussion followed the 
talk. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
Oct. 22 at the Neil House, when M. W. Stark, 
of the American Column & Lumber Co., will 
explain the campaign to popularize the use of 
lumber. He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of that campaign. 


Make Forestry Tour 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10.—The long 
heralded forestry tour of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia was carried out last week-end. The 
tour was made by automobile and the first 
stop was at the Nolde Estates near Reading, 
where approximately 1,500 acres are given over 
entirely to the practice of forestry. It is al- 
ready a paying proposition, for the estate makes 
a practice of selling trees and shrubs for land- 
scape gardening and ornamental purposes. 
Thence the party proceeded to Reading, where 
it was met at the American Hotel by the mayor 
of the city and the president of city council, 
both of whom extended hearty greetings. 

From Reading the party proceeded to the 
plantation of the York Water Co. just outside 
of York, Pa. This company supplies the city 
with its water and, to protect the watershed, 
has created around it a young forest, one of 
the finest the members had ever seen. The 
party then proceeded to its ultimate goal, the 
Pennsylvania State forest school at Mount 
Alto. The school, sponsored by the State and 
given over entirely to the study of forestry, 1s 
surrounded by 70,000 acres. The school affords 
a regular 4-year course and has now enrolled 
about one hundred students, only a small per- 
centage of the number who have applied for 
admittance. The members of the exchange 
were the personal guests of the president and 
faculty members, who personally conducted 
them through the school buildings, the nur- 
series and plantations and all the other details 
of the college organization. 
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While at Mount Alto the party made its 
headquarters at the Graeffenburg Inn, where 
an informal dance was given on Saturday night, 
to which were invited the faculty of the col- 
lege, Dr. Zeigler, the president, making the 
address of welcome. Dr. Illick, of the Penn- 
sylvania State forestry organization, who came 
over from Harrisburg for the festivities, was 
the speaker of the evening, his address being 
concerned mostly with forestry, its needs and 
relationships to the industry. - 


Plan Annual Dinner-Dance 


“Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 11—Plans have been 
completed for the annual dinner-dance of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, which is to be 
held at the Hotel Peabody on Monday night, 
Oct. 31, when ghosts and goblins will parade. 
This affair is in charge of the entertainment 
committee of which Harry Weiss is chairman. 
Dinner is to be served at 7 p. m., which will be 
followed by entertainment and the awarding. 
of twenty-five prizes donated by members of 
the club. Dancing will be in vogue from 10 
p.m. until the wee small hours of the morning, 
according to Mr. Weiss’ announcement. 


Discuss Merchandising Problems 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 10—The new officers 
presided over the regular weekly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club last Thursday. John 
Moore, -president, had arranged for a series of 
talks by the members on market conditions and 
on merchandising problems. 

J. L. Fetterman made a very interesting ad- 
dress about hardwood sales problems. He has 
just returned from an extended tour of the 
consuming sections, and it is his belief that 
the immediate future will bring forth remuner- 
ative business. 

Paul P. Bellenger, assistant manager of the 
Trenton Lumber Co., talked upon the prob- 
lems of the yellow pine wholesaler. He stated 
that the wholesaler and manufacturer of yel- 
low pine are confronted with the problem of 
carrying stocks for the retail lumber dealer. 
The greatest merchandising problem is the han- 
dling of an order to the entire satisfaction of 
the customer. The retail dealer is now demand- 
ing extra service and, although the mills have 
been put to considerable expense, no extra 
charge has been made for the additional cost 
of handling orders. This is a problem that must 
be solved by the shipper. 


Golf Features Sports 


Knot Golfers Close Season 


New York, Oct. 11.—The Knot Golfers 
closed out. their season last week at the Lee- 
wood Golf Club and immediately after the 
tournament held their annual meeting, although 
it was decided to defer the election of officers 
for a later date. There are 108 lumbermen en- 
listed on the club rolls and one honorary mem- 
ber. 

The captain’s prize in the point system was 
won in Class A by C. Wagner, with 36 points, 
and in Class B by L. J. Cook, with 39% points. 
The prize was a matched driver and brassie. 

The secretary’s prize for the most birdies 
was awarded to Thomas Hornbeck, who dis- 
tinguished himself by landing a hole in one at 
Leewood. 

The James Sherlock Davis prize for the sea- 
son’s low net for anyone who had participated 
in-at least four games was awarded to Rodney 
E. Browne, who got. a 62 at the Glen Ridge 
tournament. 

Dr. Barnard’s prize for low gross for four 
games was awarded to Capt. Gus Herdling. 

The winners in Class A at the concluding 
tournament were: J. H. Burton, sr., first; S. R. 
Browne, second. Class B.—Max Williamson, 
first; W. V. Schleicher, second. The Kickers 
prize was won by Howard Meeks. 

Winners of consolation prizes in Class A 
were E. C. Mitchell, first; William Adams, 
second. Class B—R. E. McKee, first, and 
Thomas Jenkins, second. 
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Buffalo Lumber Exchange Outing 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 12—The annual fall 
outing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was 
held on Oct. 11 at the Buffalo Canoe Club, on 
the Canadian shore. This was a change from 
the program of a number of years past, when 
the outings have been held in the Boston Hills. 
The selection of the Canoe Club as the site 
of the outing was made by the courtesy of Com- 
modore Herbert M. Hill, jr., and of the club 
itself. The delightful weather, the promise of 
President B. H. Hurd and Secretary John S. 
Tyler and the entertainment committee that 
the place chosen and the arrangements made 
would bring thrills of pleasure beyond expecta- 
tion drew out a large attendance, not only of 
exchange members, but also of retailers, an in- 
vitation having been extended to members of 
the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit Associa- 
tion to join in the day’s program. 

There was ample opportunity for any lum- 

rman to participate in his favorite form of 
sport, whether it might be baseball, quoits, ten- 
nis, bowling, swimming, playing the piano or 


singing, or taking a hand in a game of cards, 
the latter being a popular pastime on lumber 
outings. An excellent dinner was served at 
6 p.m. The entertainment committee for the 
day was William P. Betts, chairman; Charles 
N. Perrin, Ashton McNeil, F. Chase Taylor, 
Fleming Sullivan, John H. Wall, Eugene W. 
Carson and Gerard Zimmermann. 

The attendance numbered around 110. The 
big feature was the baseball game between the 
“Sand Doons” and “Sand Flies,” the former 
winning 9 to 6. E. W. Carson was captain and 
pitcher for the “Doons,” and Jim Daly catcher. 
Ashton McNeil captained the “Flies”; William 
Wright was pitcher and Kietz catcher. Com- 
modore Hill made a star catch for the “Flies.” 
C. Walter Betts umpired the game. 
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Memphis Golfers in Annual 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 11.—Rain, which 
greatly interfered with the playing of the ninth 
annual golf tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis, held over the 
course of the Colonial Country Club last Fri- 
day, did not keep C. W. Bader from shooting a 
total of 111 over twenty-seven holes, all that 
it was possible to play. This playing of the 
Gary (Ind.) golfer gave him the championship 
over J. M. Simpson, of Vincennes, Ind., who 
was only able to get 117 on the twenty-seven 
holes played. Simpson has been crowned cham- 
pion for three consecutive years. 

The tournament was scheduled for thirty-six 
holes, all day play, but rain during the morning 
hours drove practically all golfers to the club 
house and caused a loss of two or three hours’ 
time. This resulted in the board of directors 
deciding that twenty-seven holes should con- 
stitute a full day’s play, awarding prizes on the 
basis of eighteen holes for the morning play 
and nine holes for the afternoon. 

Following the tournament the annual banquet 
was held in the dining room of the club and 
plates were laid for about 125. Entertainment 
was furnished along with the dinner and fol- 
lowing the repast announcement was made of 
the prize winners by C. P. Bodine, past pres- 
ident of the association, in the absence of S. A. 
Godman, president, who was unable to attend 
on account of illness. 


The following officers were elected: 
President—Frank T. Dooley, Memphis. 

Vice president—J. M. Simpson,. Vincennes, Ind. 
Secretary-treasurer—F. R. Gadd, reélected. 


Board of governors—Mark H. Brown, S. A. God- 


man, J. McFadden, and George C. Eheman, of 
Memphis, and N. L. Saxton, of Helena, Ark. 




































Nickel Alloy Steel 
_ SAWS 
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The cutting and 
wearing qualities 
of Simonds Band 
Saws result in 
greater economy 
of mill operation. 
They run. true, 
cut better lumber 
and give greater 
freedom from mill 
trouble. 





Simonds Band 
Saws are compos- 
ed of tough, wear- 
resisting nickel al- 
loy steel, and are 
made by expert 
saw men. They 
are perfect in me- 
chanical construc- 
tion and are 
ground to a thou- 
sandth part of an 
inch. 





ee 


You get exception- 
ally high grade 
saws when you 
specify Simonds. 
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‘MONDS 
AWero STEEL 
Company 


Establtshed 1832 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, IIL Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco,Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
New York City “Montreal, Que, 
NewOrleans, La. Toronto,Ont. 
Lockport, N.Y. Vancouver,B.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


London, England 
St.John, N. B. 
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CALIFORNIA 


White and Sugar 





We want every buyer to know 
that we maintain a well rounded 
stock of California White and Sugar 
Pine at St. Louis for immediate 
shipment L. C. L., mixed with other 
woods or in straight cars. 27 R. R.’s 
to ship over. 


Let us have your inquiries. 


SeAdlell 
Cree 

LUMBER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Easy to Handle 
Easy to Sell 


eS RY 
a “Ds > 


SaVE 25> 
> eae 
for your customer on every 


iob and make a better it 
Sor yourself. Write for details 


THE WEST CLEVELAND TRIM Co. 
14701 Lorain Ave. 
CLEVELAND, Oo. 














Buuce OAK FLOORING .... 
THE Best Oak Mooung 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Books for Lumbermen 


Costs of Conducting Retail Business 


Information of the utmost value to retailers 
is contained in Bulletin No. 64 just published 
by the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, entitled “Oper- 
ating Expenses of Building Material Dealers in 
1926.” The information contained in this bul- 
letin is the result of research performed by the 
Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and it consists of data derived from 
reports of 203 retail dealers. The financial 
support necessary for making this study was 
obtained from the Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
The information in the bulletin is presented in 
the form of tables with comment, the retailers 
reporting being classified, for the purposes of 
study, as dealers in lumber, mason materials, 
mason materials and coal, lumber and mason 
materials, and lumber, mason materials and coal. 


Only a careful study of the entire bulletin 
can give an adequate conception of the factors 
involved and the significance of the final fig- 
ures presented. However, some of the con- 
clusions extracted from the general summary 
given in the booklet will indicate the signifi- 
cance of this investigation to retailers. For 
example, it was found that the common net 
profit of building material dealers in 1926 was 
highest for firfms handling primarily mason ma- 
terials, and lowest for dealers handling pri- 
marily lumber. Building material dealers 
handling primarily mason materials had also 
the lowest common figures for gross margin 
and for total-expense. The firms that earned 
the largest met profits did so in general by 
virtue of smaller total expense in proportion 
to net sales rather than by higher gross margin. 
The rate of stock-turn was highest for deal- 
ers handling primarily mason materials or 
mason materials and coal, and lowest for deal- 
ers handling primarily lumber. Delivery ex- 
pense in proportion to net sales was lowest for 
dealers handling primarily lumber, and highest 
for dealers handling primarily mason materials 
and coal. Advertising expense typically was 
lowest for firms handling primarily mason ma- 
terials. All salary and wage items except de- 
livery wages commonly were higher for the 
lumber firms than for dealers in other types 
of building materials. 

Lumber firms having a stock-turn of three 
times or over a year commonly had substan- 
tially lower total expense than did lumber firms 
whose stock-turn was less than three times a 
year. The groups of lumber concerns having 
the higher rates of stock-turn commonly made 
a net profit of 2 percent of net sales, whereas 
those turning their stock less than three times 
a year commonly sustained a loss of 1 percent 
of net sales. Expenses in general were lowest 
for the firms that had relatively large sales 
volume. For dealers concentrating on the sale 
of lumber, both total expense and gross mar- 
gin commonly were higher in proportion to 
net sales for firms in the larger cities than 
for those in the smaller cities. Rent expense 
showed no important variation according to 
type of merchandise handled. Among lumber 
firms, however, rent expense was notably lower 
for the firms having relatively higher rates of 
stock-turn; and for both lumber and mason 
materials it commonly was lower for the firms 
that had the highest net profits. Taxes and 
insurance commonly were highest in propor- 
tion to the net sales for dealers who handled 
primarily lumber, or a large proportion of lum- 
ber along with other lines of merchandise. 

The twenty-five reports received from line- 
yard firms revealed no marked differences in 
the expense and profit figures of such firms 
as compared with the figures of firms operating 
unit yards, 

No attempt has been made here to review this 
bulletin in any proper sense, because a citation 
of figures without the detailed explanations 
that accompany them would be misleading. 


i 


Inasmuch as the bulletin may be obtained free 
on request from the Atlas Portland Cement Co, 
it is suggested that readers secure copies and 
make a careful study of it. 


Important Forest Products Book 


As the trend toward closer utilization has 
generally meant the conversion into useful prod- 
ucts of parts of the tree not commonly many- 
factured into lumber, the interest of lumber 
manufacturers in forest products other than 
lumber has correspondingly increased. To 
provide information on the manufacture and 
use of this class of forest products Nelson 
Courtlandt Brown, professor of forest utiliza- 
tion at the New York College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., prepared 
his work, “Forest Products Their Manufac- 
ture and Use,” published originally in 1919, 

This excellent work immediately on publica- 
tion met with a popular reception in the lum- 
ber and allied industries and as a consequence 
the first edition has been exhausted. A new 
edition having become necessary, the author 
took advantage of the opportunity to revise the 
work and bring the facts and figures it con- 
tained up to date. This new and revised edi- 
tion has recently come from the press and is 
now available. In this work the principal 
commercial features in the production, manu- 
facture and utilization of wood pulp and paper, 
tanning materials, veneers, slack and tight 
cooperage, naval stores, hardwood and soft- 
wood distillation, charcoal, boxes and shook, 
cross ties, poles and piling, mine timbers, fuel- 
wood, shingles and shakes, maple syrup and 
sugar are quite thoroughly covered. The book 
contains 447 pages 6x9, including 120 figures, 
and is bound in cloth. It is supplied by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the  publisher’s 
price, $4, delivered. 


How Live Dealer Sells Shorts 
[Continued From Front Page] 


than 16s and 20s. With a little codperation be- 
tween lumberman and carpenter, a good many 
pieces can be used on every job. 

We are living in the age of “speed,” whether 
we like it or not. If a lumber dealer carries 
lengths suitable to expedite the work of erec- 
tion, he is, in reality, doing his customer and 
the contractor a favor, instead of needing to 
apologize for asking that they take them. The 
greatest enemy the lumberman has is the ready- 
cut house. When you order one of them you 
get every length from 2 feet up. The way to 
fight the devil is to use fire on him, and carry- 
ing material of the proper length and figuring 
the proper number of pieces on the job, with 
perhaps a slight reduction on the same if abso- 
lutely necessary, will go a long way toward 
combating this evil. 


SU ASEEAAHEAEBEEaAE: 


Resigns Executive Position 


WuairteviL_e, N. C., Oct. 10—E. M. Dewey 
has resigned his position as superintendent of 
the Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. and has beetf 
succeeded by W. T. Sledge. Mr. Dewey came 
here from Goldsboro, N. C., fifteen years ago 
to learn the lumber business and was soon 
made superintenrent of the plant. After the 
purchase of the Whiteville Lumber Co. by 
the Jackson Bros. company, three years ago, he 
was retained as superintendent and had direc- 
tion of the construction of the mammoth double 
band mill of 125,000 feet capacity daily. The 
plant is located at Brunswick, three miles out 
from Whiteville. 








Wuereas perfectly seasoned wood, when 
well painted, will resist decay very effectively, 
wet wood covered with paint forms a won- 
derful place for decay or rot to develop. : 
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fs wees re Di %, 
Every Highway Leads to Spring 


Down the road that leads to spring 
The whole wide world goes journeying, 
Though the wide world may not know it. 
But there’s always spring ahead, 
Even now, the sky like lead, 
Though no greening grass may show it. 


Some will only see the hill, 

Some will only feel the chill, 
Some will only think November; 

But a few young hearts will see’ 

Far beyond the leafless tree, 
And a few old hearts remember. 


Aye, the world is much the same, 
Much alike the road we came, 
Much alike the road before us. 
But to some it seems a path 
God has written in His Wrath, 
When we hear his thunders o’er us. 


Yet I know that there are some 
Who the same long highway come, 
Walk it smiling, tramp it singing. 
Some are old, but still recall 
All their other springs, is all, 
That another spring is bringing. 


Some are young and yet are wise, 

See beyond these fretful skies, 
Autumn, yet the spring behind it. 

So I say, to maid or king, 

Every highway leads to spring, 
If we have the sense to find it. 


Between Trains 


CHARLESTON, Mo.—G. U. Shelby had sent a 
taxi over to Fredericktown for us, but the 
taxi had no meter in it, so we enjoyed the 
90-mile ride very much. Perhaps half the 
distance was up hills and down dales, and 
then we dropped down on to the flats border- 
ing the Mississippi. And that wasn’t all the 
flats. Three flat tires afforded diversion at 
diverse times and places. But we arrived af 
noon at the Russell Hotel, and got a room in 
which to shave and change our collar, for 
which the clerk charged us $1.50 without the 
quiver of an eyelash. Then we all sat down to 
luncheon in a packed dining room and listéned 
to a couple of speeches, one of which was 
good. That was made by O. W. Joslyn, a 
local attorney, who said that, while large farms 
were no doubt a valuable factor in opening 
up Missouri, he thought that now the best in- 
terests of the State would be served if these 
small farms were broken up—that a large 
number of small farms were better for a com- 
munity than a small number of large farms. 

All of which is undoubtedly the right idea, 
but without hope of realization, since the 
tendency of the times is entirely the other way. 
The farming corporation is a new thing, but 
we imagine capital will be willing to try this 
new form of speculation, since it gives prom- 
ise of sometime becoming a form of investment. 
Whether it will be a good thing or evil re- 
mains to be seen. It will probably be a little 
of both. It probably will help the consumer 
and ruin the farmer—and thereby ultimately 
hurt the consumer more than it helps him. 

But it is a development of modern Amer- 
ican life of which we shall hear considerable 
in the next few years. We shall have farms 
of 1,000 to 5,000 acres, farmed by corpora- 
tions equipped with the latest machinery, and 
operated with factory efficiency. At least that 
will be the plan and the purpose—to cut the 
cost of production. We shall have a return of 
the landed estate of the past, but now it will 
be run by a corporation instead of by titled 
heirs, and unquestionably with better success. 

It is the only field that has not heretofore 
been invaded much by corporate effort; and 
the time is now, with land values back to nor- 





mal and even depressed, and farmers com- 
plaining that they can not make money. It is 
always at such a time that capital steps in, 
because a corporation can often make money 
when the individual can not. If the copper 
corporations can pay dividends with copper 
at 12% cents, the promoters of the farming 
corporations figure that they can make money 
even at present farm prices. During the next 
few years we are likely to have many oppor- 
tunities to see if they can, and also to es- 
a the ultimate effect on the country at 
rge. 

When the flotation of these corporations 
comes, and it has already begun, we do not 
imagine that capital will be lacking. Many 
people will say that they would rather invest 
in the stock of a corporation of probable ef- 
ficiency than the mortgage of an individual of 
whose efficiency they do not feel so confident. 
When we were a boy a mortgage on real estate 
was supposed to be almost as good as a gov- 
ernment bond, but that idea has received a 
severe jolt in recent years because of two 
widely separated factors—the over-extended 
farmer in the country and the over-extended 
apartment hotel builder in the city, These 
borrowers are still having to pay 6 to 7 percent, 
and, while it is not a rule without many ex- 
ceptions, nevertheless the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating thereof and the proof of 
the safety is in the yield. 

Whether the farming corporation will be a 
success, like the ink the boy spilled on the 
tablecloth, remains to be seen. The country 
would not take kindly to the idea of gigantic 
farms in the West, owned by Wall Street in 
the East. But the country knows that Wall 
Street isn’t what it used to be. It has be- 
come the nation’s financial servant, instead of 
its financial master. It is merely our broker 
and bookkeeper. The American capitalist has 
no office in Wall Street: he is running a lum- 
ber yard in Kansas and owns a few high- 
grade stocks, or she is teaching school in Col- 
orado and owns a few giltedge bonds. 


How to Prevent Baldness 


Owen Sounp, Ont.—Have just finished reading 
your poem called “Sawdust,” and am writing to tell 
you I enjoyed it very much, Have been a_ sawyer 
now for 27 years. My hair is white, but I’ve got 
iots of it. I reckon it must be the sawdust I’ve had 
in it that made it grow so good. I am often amused 
at my carriage crew, wearing heavy caps and hats 
all through the hot summer, while I always work 


bareheaded. I tell them to throw away their head- — 
gear—a little sawdust won’t hurt their hair. I sure 
Yours sin- 


do enjoy your poems about lumbering. 
cerely, W. G. Y. 


The Man from the Hill Country 


I was born in the hill country, 
A good long ways from here; 
We saw a preacher once a month, 
A doctor once a year. 
And we forgot a lot of things, 
Like sheriffs, courts and banks; 
And up there in the hill country 
We still call you folks Yanks. 


So up there in the hill country 
We doctor our own selves, 
And follow God the best we can, 
One Book upon our shelves. 
And court is forty miles away, 
And banks that much or more; 
For up there in the hill country 
What would we want ’em for? 


So up there in the hill country 
We have to git along, 
And have to figure our own right 
And guess at our own wrong. 
And though your sheriff’s locked me up 
For somethin’ I was at, 
I was born in the hill country— 
Judge, just remember that. 
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Oak Flooring 
That Brings 
Repeat Orders 


You know as well as we do 
that there’s a difference in Oak 
Flooring. And you know that 
the flooring that takes people’s 
eye is the one that is gaining 
sales. 

For example, Meadow River 
Oak Flooring, produced from 
famous close grained, soft tex- 
tured West Virginia Oak, has 
an appearance, a quality that 
instantly draws- people’s ad- 
miration. It’s produced from 
the same fine Oak that has be- 
come famous with the furni- 
ture makers and interior trim 
manufacturers. 


It is only natural, therefore, 
that Meadow River Oak Floor- 
ing should be a good selling 
flooring. 


Why not give it a trial? ° 





FLOORING— 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


INTERIOR TRIM— 
Oak 
Chestnut 
Birch 
Poplar 
Basswood 


Also all West Va. Hardwoods 
—air dried or kiln dried. 











THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, WEST VA. 
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TAN Oar 2 x 2—30" 
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IN OAK AND GUM 
Always in Stock 


THE W. A. NOBLE LUMBER COMPANY 





















1206 First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GyPress found pews 


Shingles and Lath 
Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Referendum on Tax Matters 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is sending out for a referendum vote of 
its 1,500 member organizations a special com- 
mittee report proposing elimination of the Fed- 
eral Government’s current surplus, calling for 
reduction of the corporation income tax to not 
more than 10 percent and suggesting prolonga- 
tion of the life of the joint congressional tax 
committee. The specific recommendations on 
which the chamber’s membership will vote are 
as follows: 

1. That there be immediate reduction and 
repeals in Federal taxes which, if made effec- 
tive, are estimated to amount to $400,000,000 in 
the first full year after the changes are made. 

2. That the rate of corporate income tax 
applicable to net income of 1927 should not 
exceed 10 percent. 

3. That Congress should provide full oppor- 
tunity for the joint congressional tax committee 
to perfect proposals for revision of Federal tax 
laws and their administration. 

The chamber’s committee has under prepara- 
tion a supplemental report dealing with tech- 
nical and detailed proposals looking toward the 
bringing about of a more simplified system of 
Federal taxation and one more applicable to 
peace-time conditions. 

In its report the chamber’s committee points 
out that during the last fiscal year the cor- 
poration income tax yielded revenue in excess 
of $1,300,000,000, or 32 percent of the total 
taxes, including customs, collected by the na- 
tional Government. 

“Quite apart from the onerous burden thus 
placed on corporations,” says the committee 
“reliance to such a large extent on one source 
of income is a doubtful fiscal policy, since any 
vicissitudes, such as a business depression. 
which would materially affect this one source 
of revenue, might seriously embarrass the 
financial operations of the Government.” 

_ Attention is likewise called to the fact that 
State and local jurisdictions likewise levy heavy 
toll on corporations. The report brings for- 
ward many strong arguments in support of the 
committee’s recommendations. John W. Blod- 
gett, of Grand Rapids, represents the lumber 
industry on the committee. 


President Favors Reduction in War Debt 


President Coolidge on Tuesday indicated that 
he was not pleased with the drive of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
accomplish a reduction in taxes of $350,000,000 
to $400,000,000. With the war debt of the 
United States still standing at $18,000,000,000, 
the President thinks that it would be well to 
give its reduction first attention. He favors 
further tax reduction but on the basis of figures 
so far received is inclined to think it should 
not be anything like as much as proposed by 
the national chamber. The figure generally 
mentioned in Republican quarters is $300,000.- 
000, but some are inclined to think Mr. Cool- 
idge would consider this too high. He wants 
to make certain that no deficit will be created. 
If all the demands for appropriations that have 
come to his attention were met by Congress 
the President doubts that there could be any 
further tax reduction at this time. However, 
he does not expect that all of these demands 
will be complied with. 


Editor Promises Constructive Story 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is receiving many complaints from 
lumbermen all over the country about an article 
published in the “American Weekly,” magazine 
section of the Hearst Sunday newspapers, issue 
of Sept. 25, under the caption “To Save Our 
Forests by Using Sugar Cane for Lumber.” 
One illustration shows a frame house “lined 
with sugar cane lumber.” Another shows 
“strong boards” made of the cane fiber. A 









third shows a burned-over area in the Kaniksy 
national forest, Idaho, described as “ruin jn 
the wake of fire and the lumberman’s saw,” 
etc. The name of the author of this article js 
not given. When the attention of the editor 
of the “American Weekly” was called to mis- 
leading statements, captions and the like, he 
promptly agreed to publish a “constructive” 
article on wood and requested data and illus- 
trations. This Sunday magazine has an enor- 
mous circulation. 


Unsformity in Consular Regulations 


A conference on consular procedure with 
representatives of the United States and the 
twenty-one Latin-American republics was 
opened Monday in the Pan American Union. 
The purpose of the conference is to seek to 
work out greater uniformity in the matter of 
consular regulations in order to facilitate trade 
between the American republics. At present 
the procedure is more or less different in ali 
countries and American lumber exporters and 
other participants in trade with Latin-America 
have no little difficulty on account of the many 
complications that develop. For the most part 








OR the last few days my mail 

has contained a lot of orders 
for the “Old Ironsides” picture 
from lumber concerns and dealers 
who used the coupon in your 
article in the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN. These orders are from al! 
over the United States. I want 
you to know that your coopera- 
tion is appreciated and its results 
far reaching.—Puitie ANDREWS. 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 




















the conference is made up of commercial at- 
taches and consuls general of Latin-American 
countries. Frederick T. F. Dumont, consul 
general now assigned to the State Department, 
the American delegate, was chosen chairman 
of the gathering. 


Not Entitled to Compensation 


Employees engaged in the transportation, 
upon the ice formed over a navigated river, of 
logs on sleds drawn by tractors or other motive 
power are not engaged in maritime employment 
within the meaning of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. This is 
the finding of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. Employees who 
may be injured while so engaged are not en- 
titled to compensation under the law in ques- 
iton. The question submitted to the commis- 
sion was whether such operations on the upper 
Mississippi River when frozen over come within 
the provisions of the act. 


Additional Uses of Wood Flour 


Since the publication by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of its bulletin on 
sawdust and wood flour a considerable num- 
ber of uses not mentioned have been called to 
the attention of the committee. Director Ox- 
holm states that when the bulletin is revised it 
will be necessary to add several additional 
pages. This is in line with the expectations of 
the committee, once the ball started rolling. 
Such co6dperation was invited and is heartily 
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welcomed. by the committee. Arrangements 
have been made to broadcast talks on the sub- 
ject under the caption, “The Sawdust Trail.” 
At last accounts, 20,000 copies of the bulletin 
on End-Matched Softwood Lumber and Its 
Uses had been sold by the committee. A large 
number of copies were sold to consumers. The 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
ordered copies for all member exchanges in the 
United States. The National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
have placed orders for the bulletin for their 
members. A radio address on end-matched 
lumber was prepared and broadcast from 
eighteen stations, arrangements having been 


effected’ by the district-codperative offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 

In accordance with a decision of the gang 
sawing subcommittee, arrangements are now 
being made with producers of north European 
gang saw types to demonstrate their machines 
in the United States. These gang saws work 
on a different principle than the American gang 
saws, the latter being used on squared timber 
while the former are only suitable for small 
logs which are usually left in the woods under 
present practice. The committee feels that the 
steadily increasing dependence on _— second 
growth timber and top logs necessitates a 
change in design of sawmill machinery and is 
investigating the matter of how the sawing of 
small timber has been solved both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 








Authorized to Operate Railroad 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a certifi- 
cate authorizing the Arkansas Railroad Co. to acquire 
and operate a line of railroad in Lincoln County, 
Arkansas, extending from a connection with the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Gould in a westerly direction to Star 


City, a distance of about eighteen miles. Authority 
is granted to issue $100,000 of capital: stock in pay- 
ment for the property to be acquired. The immediate 
territory served comprises approximately 200,000 acres 
and has a population of about 10,000. About 100,000 
acres is in timber, 80,000 acres under cultivation 
and 20,000 acres in pasture, The principal industries 
are lumbering, farming and dairying. The greater part 
of the road’s traffic is timber and timber products. 
The available timber will be a source of considerable 
revenue for a period of years. Gravel deposits said 
to be almost inexhaustible also are within reach of 


the railroad. 
Seeeeaaeaaaae 


Cases Assigned for Oral Argument 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has assigned lumber cases for oral 
argume"t before Division 3 as follows: 


Docket No. 18,799—Dodge City Lumber Co. vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al., Nov. 11. This 
case had been assigned for Oct. 31, which date has 
been canceled. 

No, 19,191—The Birch Valley Lumber Co. vs. 
Strouds Creek & Muddlety Railroad Co. et al., 
Nov. 23. 

No. 18,978—Pine & Cypress Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Nov. 29. 

No. 19,021—J. M. Card Lumber Co. vs. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co., Nov. 29. 

Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 2,905—Saw- 
mill Logs from North Carolina to Virginia Points, 
Nov. 3. 


(‘GQ@2@2 2 @2@ 2022222 


Gain in Revenue Freight Loadings 


Wasurnecton, D. C., Oct. 12.—Cars loaded with rev- 
enue freight for the week ended Oct. 1 totaled 1,126,- 
390, according to reports filed today by the railroads. 
Compared with the preceding week, this was an increase 
of 522 cars, increases over the week before’ being re- 
ported in the loading of live stock, coal, coke and mer- 
chandise and less than carload lot freight, with decreases 
in the loading of grain and grain products, forest prod- 
ucts, ore and miscellaneous freight. The total for 
the week of Oct. 1 was a decrease of 53,659 cars under 
the same week last year, but an increase of 13,107 
cars above the same week.in 1925. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 
441,267 cars, a decrease of 3,421 cars under the cor- 
responding week last year and 1,479 cars below the 
same week in 1925. 

Loading of merchandise and less than carload lot 
freight totaled 270,923 cars, a decrease of 1,500 cars 
below the same week last year and 779 cars below the 
corresponding week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 193,709 cars. This was a 
decrease of 26,773 cars under the same week last year, 
but an increase of 18,940 cars compared with the same 
period two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,894 
cars, an increase of 6,647 cars above the same week 
in 1926 and 7,142 cars above the same period in 1925. 
In the western districts alone, grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading totaled 40,855 cars, an increase of 8,522 
cars above the same week last year. 

Live stock loading amounted to 35,435 cars, a de- 
crease of 3,194 cars under the same week last year 
and 6,047 cars below the same week in 1925, In the 
western districts alone, live stock loading totaled 27,330 





cars, a decrease of 3,295 cars under- the same week 
last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 67,809 cars, 3,697 
cars below the same week last year and 2,917 cars 
below the same week in 1925. 

Ore loading totaled 52,536 cars, 19,123 cars below 
the same week in 1926, but 702 cars above the cor- 
responding week two years ago. 

Coke loading amounted to 9,817 cars, a decrease 
of 2,598 cars under the same week in 1926 and 2,455 
cars below the same period in 1925. 


Combination Rule on Hardwoods 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10.—Examiner Lewis L. 
Prout in a proposed report in Docket No. 19,179— 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co. et al.—recommends that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission find the rates applied on 59 
carloads of lumber shipped from points in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Alabama and Virginia to destinations in offi- 
cial territory were inapplicable in that they exceeded 
the combinations on Chattanooga treated by the com- 
bination rule. An award of reparation is recom- 
mended, the amount to be determined in accordance 
with Rule V. 

Switching Charge Schedules Suspended 

The commission has suspended until May 5, 1928, 
the operation of certain schedules as published in 
Supplement No. 26 to Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. B1690, and in Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. 26. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to increase the switching 
charges at practically all points on the Mobile & 
Ohio and the Columbus & Greenville from charges 
ranging from $1.35 to $3.60 a car to a uniform charge 
of $6.30 on line haul traffic, when all or any part 
of the charge is absorbed by connecting lines. 

(SERB AEAa: 


Estimate Middle West Car Needs 


Decatur, Ixt., Oct. 12.—The Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board held its fourteenth regular meeting 
here today, and received the reports of its forty-nine 
commodity committees on the volume of freight car 
business expected in the next three months, which is 
expressed as a percentage increase or decrease from 
that for the corresponding period of last year: 
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No change is expected in the movement of acids 
and chemicals, agricultural implements, corn products, 
dairy products, field seeds, machinery and machines, 
packing house products, salt and waste materials. 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ - 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA + -- 


-Get All the Facts 


and then you'll see where it 
will pay you: to sell our 


N. C. Pine &is:" 
Loos and Yellow Pine "exsh sn 


Car and Cargo Shipments. —— ) 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., Fayetteville, No. Carolina 
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. Pelahatchie 7 
Lumber Company, Inc. 
SALES OFFICE: JACKSON, MISS. 


Sawmill, Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, Pelahatchie, Miss. 


YELLOW PINE 


ko Joists, Boards, Shiplap, K. D. Rough Finish. 


- White Pine 




















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, ~— York, Minneapolis, 
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GULF RED 


CYPRESS 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of high class Gen- 
uine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. Com- 





lete planing mill 
acilities. Mixed 
cars Cypress and 
Short , Pine 


Finish or Southern 
Hardwoods. 


OUR AIM—“Real service 


to our customers.” 


13th Floor 
Barnett Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Jacksonville, Fia. 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—Rush Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has acquired entire holdings of Russell 
Lumber Co. consisting of band mill and timber; J. 
S. Moore is in charge. Will enlarge band mill and 
install additional equipment. 


CALIFORNIA. Hayward—Dolan Wrecking Co. 
succeeded by Dolan Co. 

Kingsburg—John & Anderson sold to Kingsburg 
Planing Mill. 

COLORADO. Platteville—Foster Lumber Co, has 
not sold out to Geo, A. Bartley as previously re- 
ported. Mr. Bartley, formerly manager at Platte- 
ville for the company, has engaged in business on 
own account. Foster Lumber Co. continues in busi- 
ness under same name and ownership. 


FLORIDA. New Port Richey—Home Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Cotee Lumber & Supply 
Co. 


ILLINOIS. Deerfield—Deerfield Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Mercer Lumber Companies. 

Hubbard Woods—Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Mercer Lumber Companies. 

Niles Center—Niles-Edgebrook Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Mercer Lumber Companies. 


INDIANA. Redkey—Reynolds handle factory and 
sawmill sold to Lee Bird who has been manager 


for about a year. Will be operated by McDowell 
Lumber Co. under lease. 


KENTUCKY. Pineville—Patterson Lumber Co. 
sold to Brandenburg & Gibson. 
LOUISIANA. Morgan City — Chapman-Storm 


Lumber Co., headquarters removed to Abington, 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Randall Lumber & Coal Co. 
sold to Industrial Mutual Assn. 

Laingsburg—Hoyt Lumber Co. sold business back 
to its former owner, Emil Lee & Co., and has pur- 
chased the Lowell and Middleville, Mich., yards of 
Dessert & Brown, Will operate both yards as Hoyt 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in Lowell. 

Lowell and Middleville—Dessert & Brown sold 
yards to Hoyt Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst —L. H. Yarbrough 
Lumber Co. moving to Hermanville. 

NEBRASKA. Paxton—LeDioyt & Kildare suc- 
ceeded by Harold Woodcock & John Holmstedt. 

OREGON. Lakeview—Underwood Lumber Co. 
_ sawmill to Peterson & Johnson Bros. Lumber 

0. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—A. A, Deming Co. 





changing name to Deming-Wakefield Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh—Ohio River Lumber Co. removing to 
Memphis. 





Waymart—Headley Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 
Builders Lumber & Supply Co. 





umbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


Toueh 
Wood! 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ““Touch Wood! 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








TENNESSEE, Glen Mary—American Hardwood 
Flooring Co. moving office to Knoxville. 

TEXAS. Brownwood—Frontier Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by South Texas Lumber Co. 

Houston—J. M. Cordell & Son succeeded by 
Miller-Murdock Lumber Co. 

Sherman—Dupont B. Lyon Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Temple Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—North Bay Lumber 
& Box Co, purchased equipment of Brugman Tim- 
ber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Beldenville—Midland Lumber & 
Coal Co. discontinued local yard and transferred 
stock to Ellsworth yard. 

Marinette—Columbia Match Co. has taken over 
the former plant of the Republic Match Co., with 
J. H. Weaver, Cleveland, as head, Work has started 
on an addition to the plant. 

Wausau—Cawley Lumber Co. will be sold to the 
Midland Lumber & Mill Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Humphrey-McLemore 
Lumber Co., of New Albany, Ind., plans removing 
a hardwood finishing plant to this city, to employ 
about 100 people; has acquired site and will move 
equipment from New Albany; additional machinery 
will also be installed. 

ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—C. M. Farmer has 
begun construction of a stave mill here, moving 
machinery from Huntsville, Ark. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Woodeord Mantel & 
Supply Co. plans enlarging its main factory at this 
point and constructing a branch in Savannah, Ga. 

Pensacola—Safety Box & Crate Co. plans estab- 
lishment of plant here for manufacture of boxes 
and crates; machinery not purchased as yet, it is 
understood. 

Odessa—Grove-Dowling Hardwood Co, will add a 
second unit to its crate mill and double output. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb—J. H. Totten, of the 
Totten Veneer & Lumber.Co., will rebuild the plant 
at Osyka which was recently destroyed by fire with 
loss of $150,000. 

Hermanville—Hermanville Planing Mill Co. has 
acquired 40-acre site and will install a planing 
mill; also expects to operate a number of small 
sawmills within a radius of ten or fifteen miles. 

MISSOURI. St. Charles—C. J. Harris Lumber 
Co. plans erecting building on Monroe St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—National 
Manufacturers & Stores Corporation, recently or- 
ganized at Atlanta by consolidation of Fox Mfg. 
Co., furniture concern, with several other southern 
concerns, will invest about $250,000 in erecting a 
furniture plant and warehouse here for production 
of breakfast room sets and later will establish ad- 
ditional units here and at Greensboro, N 


suc- 








Charlotte—J. P. Creighton, woodwork manufac- 








turer, of Greenville, S. C., plans to establish a 





woodworking plant in Charlotte to cost about $100,. 
000; will manufacture doors and sash. 

OREGON. Astoria—Fellman Furniture Mfg. Co, 
will double the capacity of its plant. 

Klamath Falls—Big Lakes Box Co. erecting~bat. 
tery of three dry kilns. : 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cayce—Lexington Lumber 
Co, is adding additional equipment to the plant of 
Corley Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Boyce Mfg. Co., re. 
cently chartered with $250,000 capital, will instalj 
—- equipment in plant of Signal Furniture 


0. 

Johnson City—Tennessee Creosoting Co. has been 
organized as subsidiary of Cook Tie & Pole €o,; 
with $100,000 capital, and is reported contemplating 
the immediate establishment at Johnson City of a 
creosoting plant. 


VIRGINIA. Wallaceton—George T. Wallace, care 
Wallace Co., is in the market for machinery to 
manufacture novelties from hardwoods, also dimen. 
sion stock, according to report received. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—J. Ginter Box Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Leesburg—Leesburg Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Valencia Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; 2,000 shares no par value; address 
549 W. Washington Bivd. 

LOUISIANA. Houma—Houma-Terrebonne Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

New Orleans—Gertler & Goldberry, incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; to manufacture trunks, etc. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Thomas V. Heston Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Prince Albert Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,500,000, 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—Gooch Bros. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


- MISSOURI. St. Louis—Goessling Box Co., incor- 
porated. 


St. Louis—Peterson Plaming Mill Co., 
rated. 
Kansas City—Alaska Lumber Co., incorporated; 


— $25,000; address H. L. Dierks, 3737 Forest 
ve. 


NEW YORK. New Rochelle—Cameron-Krook 
Woodworking Co., incorporated; capital, 260 shares, 
- par value; address Henry C. Brooks, 4 Dewey 

ve. 

New York, Manhattan—Lipmel Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, 500 shares, no par value; lum- 
ber and furniture; 740 West End Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—Sterling 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Lima—Globe Box Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal. $50,000; to manufacture all kinds of boxes and 
crates. 

OREGON. Hebo—Three River Alder Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000; sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Jay C. Stephens 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—G. M. Brown Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


Casualties 


incorpo- 


KENTUCKY. Gradyville—Fire destroyed plant 
of Dudley Bros., including flour mill. sawmill and 
planing mill, and stock; loss estimated at $15,000; 
no insurance. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Greenspan Lumber Co. 
and Rader Lumber Co., loss by fire, $75,000. 


OREGON. Portland—Cooperage plant of Panama 
Cooperage Co. damaged by fire. 


TEXAS. Lufkin—Long-Bell Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $16,000. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Sawmill No. 1 of 
Donovan Lumber Co., damaged by fire. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Warehouse of Badger 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Covina—F. C. McCandless has 
started a retail lumber business. 

San Jose—M, L. Doane Lumber Co. has started 
in business. 

Santa Monica—Henry Manse and Christian Hav- 


stad have engaged in business under name of Santa 
Monica Planing Mill. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Jacksonville Ginter 
Box Co. recently chartered with capital of $25,000; 
is reported contemplating establishment of plant 
for manufacture of cigar boxes. 


GEORGIA. Augusta—Lexington Lumber Co. has 
begun business. 


Waycross—Geo. U. Gates and associates are in- 
terested in establishing a veneer mill here. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. D. Kindig Lumber Co. 
has begun a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 


INDIANA. Kokomo—John Somers has started a 
sawmill. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—City Lumber Co, has 
started a retail business. 
LOUISIANA. Merryville—Hart-Edgar™ Lumber 


Co, recently began lumber manufacture. 


MICHIGAN. Pontiac—Braun Lumber Corpora- 
tion opening new Pontiac yard. 
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MISSOURI. Eagleville—Miner & Frees Lumber 
Co. will open lumber yard. 

OHIO. Fostoria—Fostoria Lumber Co, recently 
began retail business. 

OREGON. Noti—Geo. E, Forcia, Francis Forcia, 
7. V. Larsen and others have engaged in the log- 
ging and sawmill business as Forcia & Larsen. 


KURT C. BARTH, director of the Researeh 
Division, Western Red Cedar Association, died 
on Sunday, Oct, 9, at his home in Evanston, 


Ill, after a short illness. Mr. Barth was for 
a long time a familiar figure in the lumber 
world through his interest in wood preserva- 
tion while associated with the Barrett Co.. of 
Chicago, and was a frequent speaker at_lum- 
bermen’s conventions on that subject. He or- 
ganized the Research Division of the Western 
Red Cedar Association in the spring of 1925 
and had been with that bureau since its incep- 
tion. His work was national in scope and 
prought him in contact with the entire public 
utility field. Mr. Barth was considered one of 
the best authorities on all questions of wood 
preservation and wood strength and his coun- 
cil was sought by utility experts everywhere. 


EDWARD ADOLPH HAERLE, one of the 
older Chicago lumbermen, died at his home, 
6857 S, State Street, Chicago, on Oct. 12. Mr. 
Haerle was for twenty-five years associated 
with the Brunswick-Balke lumber interests 
and in 1922-23 was associated with the Van 
Etta Lumber Co., also of Chicago. In October, 
1923, he organized the E. A. Haerle Lumber 
Co., a wholesale concern, to handle northern 
and southern hardwoods in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Mr. Haerle is survived by a widow and 
three sisters. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic Lodge. 


CALEB SCUDDER EAGLESFIELD, 67 years old, 
Indianapolis, Ind., founder and president of the Ea- 
glesfield Hardwood Flooring Co. and a partner in the 
Eaglesfield Ventilator Co., died suddenly the atter- 
noon of Oct. 10 at his home after a a attack. 
He had been ill only a short time. Mr. Eaglesfield 
was born March 14, 1860, in Eaglesfield, Ind. His 
father was one of the pioneers of Butler County, 
Ohio. He was educated in the public schools at 
Terre Haute, Ind. Soon after moving to Indian- 
apolis in 1892, he became associated with T. W. 
Stewart, forming the Eaglesfield-Stewart Co., manu- 
facturer of hardwood flooring and parquetry. Later, 
the interest of Mr. Stewart was acquired by Mr. 
Eaglesfield, and the firm name changed to the Dodiene 
field Hardwood Flooring Co. Mr. Eaglesfield was 
married Oct. 12, 1889, to Miss Cora M. LaRue, who 
survives, with a daughter, Mrs. Paul Hallowell, of 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, and three sons, ‘Thomas R. 
Eaglesfield of Benton Harbor, Mich.; John L. Eagles- 
field, partner in the Eaglesfield Ventilator Co., and 
William sageetele, vice president of the Eaglesfield 
Hardwood Flooring Co. Two sisters also survive. 
Mr. Eaglesfield was a member of the Rotary Club. 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
Pioneer Society and the Indianapolis Athletic Club. 


ROBERT E. INGLIS, of the San Joaquin Lumber 
Co., Stockton, Calif., died suddenly as he was play- 
ing a game of chess in the club rooms of the 
Masonie Temple on Wednesday evening, Oct. 5. A 
physician who was present made every effort to re- 
vive him without success and stated that death had 
come instantaneously, and that Mr. Inglis had _ suf- 
fered from a weak heart for a long time. Mr. Inglis 
was 57 years old and was born in Stockton, Feb. 
8, 1870. He was the son of an honored pioneer of 
the city, William Inglis, who had been active in 
civic affairs there for many years, serving as mem- 
ber of the council and as mayor. he son followed 
in his footsteps and held the office of councilman for 
a long period. He was also a leading member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He entered the lumber 
business when he was 16 as an employee of Joseph 
yfe. He became manager of the Gardner Lumber 
Co. and when it was succeeded by the San Joaquin 
Lumber Co. in 1910 became president and retained 
oe office until his death. Two daughters survive 
im. 


FRANK DEMING STOUT, president of Missouri 
Southern Railroad Co., and a prominent lumberman 
tor many years, died of heart disease at a hospital 
in Rice Lake, Wis., on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 11. 
Mr. Stout was 73 years old and had been ill for 
several months, though not considered in a serious 
condition. His home is in icago, and a few days 
ago he and his wife left there’ for a visit to his 
summer home in Rice Lake. Mr. Stout was born in 
Dubuque, Iowa, but had lived in Chicago for many 
years. He was the founder of the Knapp-Stout Lum- 
ber Co., one of the largest concerns in the country at 
one time. He held many other lumber interests and 
was a director of the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
of Chicago. A widow, one son and three daughters 
survive, 


GEORGE C. CHAMBERS, Minneapolis, Minn., 
lumberman, died Thursday, Oct. 6, at his home there, 
after an illness of several months. He was 62 years 
old. Mr. Chambers was born at Muscatine, lowa, 
and went to Minneapolis twenty years ago. For 





- Roseburg—The Coen Lumber Co., sawmill, will 
add lumber yard. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Dominion Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co, opening new downtown office, sales and 
show room. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Guys From Mars Co. 
ey in toy manufacturing business at 1200 4th 
Ave, 


several years he had been associated with the Minne- 
apolis Builders’ Supply Co. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and two sisters. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted Saturday at Lakewood chapel, 
Minneapolis. 


A. C. SCHOONOVER, owner ot the A. C. Lum- 
ber Co., Goldson, Ore., was killed in an automobile 
accident Monday night, Oct. 10, while driving with 
two mill employees near Eugene, Ore., according to 
telegraphic advices received just before going to press. 
Mr. Schoonover was 42 years old and leaves a 
widow and two children. 


PARKER J. SALLS, lumber dealer of Montreal, 
Que., was found dead in bed in his apartment on 
Clifton Ave., that city, Tuesday atternoon, Oct. 11 
Mr. Salls was 62 years old. His wife and daughter 
were out of town and Mr. Salls’ body was discovered 
by neighbors who had missed him tor several days. 


HENRY H. SWIFT, president Swift Bros., Inc., 
died at his home at Millbrook, N. Y., Sept. 28, in 
his 84th year. He was in the retail coal and lum- 
ber business at the same location for over 57 years 
and attended his office regularly until a few weeks 
before his death. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D, C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,639,674. Machine for making wirebound boxes. 
John Shellenberger, Chicago. 

1,639,873. Crate. Charles A. Woolsey and Henry 
Vv. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to North- 
western Collapsible Carrier Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

1,640,023. Veneer-splitting machine. Randolph 
M. Barron, Beaumont, Miss. 





1,640,080. Shipping box or crate. John H. and 
Ellsworth J. Hieb, Merrill, Wis. 
1,640,517. Saw guard. George J. Procknow, Osh- 


kosh, Wis., assignor to Paine Lumber Co, (Ltd.), 
same place. : 

1,640,718. Lumber carrier. Ernest A. Oecetzen, 
Everett, Wash., assignor to Sumner Iron Works, 
same place. 


1,641,168. Hand saw. William L. Jacques, Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. 

1,641,452. Driven pressure-bar for veneer ma- 
chines. George H. Osgood, Tacoma, Wash. 


1,641,642. Conveyer chain (log carrier). Red- 


mond H. Langborn, Tacoma, Wash. 

1,641,645. Power plane. Max Skolnik, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., assignor to Skolnik Patents (Inc.), 
same place. 

1,641,646. Woodworking apparatus. Max Skol- 
nik, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Skolnik Pat- 
ents (Inc.), same place. 


1,641,900. Sawmill dog. William Newsom, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
1,642,044. Plane. John J. Ritter, Urbana, Ohio, 


assignor to W. B. Marvin Manufacturing Co., same 
place. 

1,642,145. Portable power cut-off saw. 
E. Ferguson, Seattle, Wash. 


Ernest 


1,642,185. Saw construction. Anton Westgard, 
Chicago. 

1,642,186. Strap for use in bending wood to 
form parts of curved shape. Thomas R. C. Wilson, 
Madison, Wis. 

1,642,568. Logging system. Lewis L. Tyler, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

1,642,668. Apparatus for felling trees and the 
like. Charles J. Brey, Park Falls, Wis. 


1,642,723. Mortising machine. Harry De Wal- 
lace, Syracuse, N. 

1,642,838. Saw guide. Joseph W. Causey, Elec- 
tric Mills, Miss. 

1,642,928. Veneer drier. Joseph E. Kocha, Lin- 
den, N. Y. 

1,643,085. Saw protector. Charles T. Perry, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

1,643,135. Hand and band saw side file. Samuel 


A. Sheller, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1,643,148. Band-sawdresser. Archie S. Avery, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
1,643,325. Portable woodworking machine. John 


L. Weaver, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,643,361. Automatic releasing chocker hook. 
Sydney Ashdown, Victoria. B. C. 

1,643,362. Logging hook. Sydney Ashdawn, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


1,643,524. Plane. Edmund A. Schade, New Bri- 


tain, Conn., assignor to Stanley Works, same place. 








Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 








Jiffy Service to 
Eastern Buyers 


When your stocks of yard and 
shed items get a little “ short ” and 
you want fine quality lumber on 
short notice, just remember that we 
have excellent facilities for 


Rail and Water 
Shipments 


Buyers located in territory con- 
tiguous to the Atlantic Coast, are 
invited to give Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine atrial. Drop usa 
line now regarding your require- 
ments. 


Johnson & 
Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity of 


300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. PINE 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 
Zs right and our quality 
pe 


unexcelled in 
s Partition, Ceiling, 
Re Moulding, Trim, 
¥ Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited 
for rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Floor Union Baltimore, Maryland 
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HAMMOND,LA. , cre 


Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 














ATT JUMBER COMPANY 


Con RUSTON, LA. 
S eo Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 






































A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 
WHO MAKES LIVING A JOY 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


AUTHOR OF “TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” “THE WOODS. 
“IN FOREST LAND.” ETC 





TITER 





Douglas Malloch « known all over America, 
swherever people gather to hear clean stores, 
happy evenings, and read aloud of listen 








7 

to were such as hes, filled wich homely senti- 
sents and @ happy spint. “The poet who 
makes lrving a yoy,” they say of tum. 
This new collection contains favorites that 
Mr. Malloch bas read or recited 

the country. All vides of life and humor are 
eepresented, but perhaps the commonest note is 
the one struck mm the lines, “His Hertage,” 
where 4 father says to bus boy: I tow you 
et along,” and adds 


a 
: 
t 























A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poet” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 


You want “Come on Home” for 
yourself, and to send to the absent. 
Postpaid, $2. Address: 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Review of Overseas Lumber Markets 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 10.—While the Japanese 
national legislative body adjourned for the last session 
without acting on proposals for an increase in tariff 
duties on wood imports, the project is still active. 

A cablegram received from Halleck A. Butts, com- 
mercial attaché, Tokio, by the Department of Com 
merce indicates that those behind the project recom- 
wend an increase of some 50 percent in existing rates. 

The cablegram follows: 

‘‘Revised proposed lumber tariff, all rates per cubic 
meter. Red cedar not exceeding 20 centimeter length, 
7 centimeter width, 7 millimeter thickness free. Other 
cedars same specifications yen 5.90. All lumber not 
exceeding 200 millimeters thickness yen 6.40. Over 
200 millimeter thickness yen 4.50. Logs and bolts yen 
4.00. Lumber or logs for paper material free. Bill 
will be submitted to the Department of Finance 
Oct. 6.” 

Of course, it is by no means certain that the pro 
posed increases will be adopted. But the project is 
still alive. Should tariff duties be increased West 
Coast shippers must determine to what extent the in- 
creases can be absorbed and whether they must ve 
added to the price of lumber. 

Logs and bolts now enter Japan free of duty to be 
sawn er resawn in the Japanese mills. To place a 
duty of 4 yen on these imports therefore would tend 
to work against the Japanese sawmill industry. It is 
possible the recommendations may be adopted in part. 
The recommendations are subject to any change the 
Department of Finance may deem desirable before 
going before the Diet, and again in the legislature, just 
as similar recommendations would be in the United 
States under our government and legislative system. 


German Market in Good Condition 


Thomas H. Bevan, American consul at Hamburg, 
reports that the German lumber market is very firm at 
present and in a highly satisfactory condition. The 
demand for all grades of American lumber has been 
greatly stimulated by the general recovery of the Ger- 
man building industries and especially by the recent 
boom in shipbuilding, railway car building and furni- 
ture manufacturing industries. 

The heavy demand for American lumber is clearly 
reflected in recent import statistics, which show that 
28,922 metric tons of logs and 40,189 metric tons of 
sawed lumber were imported at Hamburg during the 
first half of 1927, against 10,420 and 7,939 tons, re- 
spectively, during the same period of 1926. 

The largest local importers of American lumber re- 
port that their turnover during the first six months of 
this year has been more than twice as large as in 
1926. The only drawback against the return of pre- 
war conditions, so far as the demand for American 
lumber at Hamburg is concerned, is the higher prices 
for American lumber, whereas it is asserted that prices 
of German lumber are practically the same as before 
the war. 

American oak is still meeting with a fair demand, 
Japanese oak logs have from time to time been imported 
without much success. The demand for American 
walnut logs of best quality, especially for making ve- 
neers, is again active after a prolonged period of 
slackness, as walnut furniture has of late become more 
fashionable. The market for hickory and ash is quiet, 
as several local firms bought large stocks several years 
ago which are still far from being exhausted as a re- 
sult of poor conditions in the German sporting goods 
manufacturing industry. 

The turnover of Douglas fir has considerably in- 
creased, chiefly because of its low price, which enables 
it to compete with pitch pine and German and Polish 
pine for use in the kitchen furniture making industry, 
and the opinion is expressed by German firms that 
this wood may eventually displace the Polish and 
eastern German pine if prices continue favorable. 

Lester L. Schnare, consul at Breslau, Germany, re- 
ports that an increased demand for lumber for build- 
ing purposes is reported, owing to the increase in 
the construction of wooden buildings, which are not 
usually erected in that district but are being resorted 
to for reasons of economy to relieve the housing short- 
age. The lumber used comes mostly from European 
sources. 

Increase in Bremen Imports 

From Bremen, Consul J. Ernest Black reports that 
imports of American lumber greatly increased during 
the second quarter of this year, due to the fact that 
stocks in Bremen were exhausted. Imports increased 


from 2,442 cubic meters to 11,865 cubic meters, a gain 
of 385 percent. Imports of lumber from all parts of 
the world increased during the same period from 
20,469 to 60,311 cubic meters, a gain of 195 percent. 

Mr. Black adds that a good demand existed for 
American ash logs as the supply was insufficient and 
new arrivals found ready buyers. 


The same applied 











to hickory, as stocks were small. The brisk demand 
for North Carolina pine in the Bremen market no. 
ticed in the preceding quarter almost ceased during 
the second quarter. Mr. Black states that “it appears 
that the demands of the industries have been over- 
estimated and arrivals had to be taken into stock,” 
On the other hand. Douglas fir and pitch pine were in 
good demand with firmer prices. Little interest was 
shown in American oak logs, but lumber of standard 
grades and measurements found a ready market. There 
was a good demand for good quality oak of standard 
measurements suitable for cutting purposes. 

“The prospects for the future are considered favor. 
able,” says Mr. Black. “Building activity has not 
been as active for years, and the industries will be 
fully occupied for some time to come.” 

There is a good deal of curiosity about the reported 
shipment of a full cargo of some 4,000,000 feet of 
Russian White Sea lumber to New York. Some see 
in this shipment a dig at our British friends follow- 
ing the break in relations with Soviet Russia. Others 
see merely an attempt to try out the New York market 
with a view to possible future expansion in the event 
the movement to England should be curtailed. Inas- 
much as a very considerable amount of English money 
is invested in the Archangel district, however, it is 
expected that the bulk of Russian lumbef from this 
district will continue to go to the English market. 


Pitch Pine Arrivals at River Plate Ports 

The latest cable from Commercial Attaché A, V. 
Dye, Buenos Aires, reports that the lumber market 
continues disturbed, with stocks, particularly of pitch 
pine, heavy. Competition is increasing and prices are 
at a record low level. 

H. Bentley MacKenzie, assistant commercial attaché, 
in a mail report, gives the arrivals of pitch pine at 
River Plate ports for the first half of 1927 as 109,- 
565,000 square feet, compared with 79,055,000 square 
feet for the same period of 1926. These figures in- 
clude arrivals at Buenos Aires, Rosario, Santa Fe, 
Bahia Blanca and Montevideo. 


Shanghai Stocks Subnormal 

A. Bland Calder, eommercial attaché, Shanghai, 
China, cables that local stocks of lumber are subnor- 
mal, but the demand for the remainder of the year 
is likely to be small on the Shanghai market, as no 
encouragement to the resumption of normal building 
activity exists in the present outlook. Practically the 
only construction now going on is business buildings 
in foreign concessions, some few small jobs, and con- 
tinuance on the work of completion of the larger 
projects started before the trouble of last spring. All 
large new projects have been suspended indefinitely. 
Customs import clearances of Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber at Shanghai during August totaled approximately 
2,076,000 board feet. The market is now very quiet, 
although it is expected to show some recovery within 
the next month. The price of dimension stock ex 
yard Shanghai is 58 to 60 Shanghai taels, equivalent 
to $35.96 to $37.20 in gold. 


Swedish Lumber Sales 

Swedish sales of lumber for 1927 delivery are esti- 
mated to have aggregated 1,624,000,000 feet at the 
middle of September, according to Commercial At- 
taché T. O. Klath, Stockholm. August exports of un- 
planed lumber were 204,000,000 feet, including 14,- 
900,000 feet of box shook, and of dressed lumber 58,- 
000,000 feet, including 1,477,000 feet of box shook. 

A cable from San Juan states that the Porto Rican 
market for lumber is somewhat dull and stocks have 
become rather large following the recent arrival of 
four schooners carrying about 4,000,000 feet. 

United Kingdom Prospects 

Trade Commissioner A. E. Boadle cables that Euro- 
pean softwood stocks in the United Kingdom were 
greatly increased by September arrivals. He finds lit- 
tle c. i. f. demand for 1927 delivery but orders are 
being placed with shippers of the best Swedish and 
Finnish brands for 1928 delivery at an advance for 
pine of $2.45 a thousand feet over the quotation ob- 
tained in 1926 for first open-water-1927 delivery, and 
for spruce at about the same opening price as last 
year. He adds that the exceedingly heavy arrivals of 
northern European and White Sea softwoods are 
causing a tightness of money in the import trade. 

Stocks in all lines are heavy, but consumption con- 
tinues steady. 

The market for American hardwoods is unsettled as 
a result of the decline in exporters’ prices for forward 
delivery. Stocks are ample for the current moderate 
requirements. 

Offers of unsold consignments of southern pine are 
disturbing importers. Timber is moving steadily into 
consumption, but deals are easier. 

Douglas fir is in little demand for future delivery. 
Landed values are slightly easier on account of heavy 
stocks. 
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Indiana Trucks Give Excellent Service 


The excellent service rendered by Indiana trucks, 
manufactured by the Indiana Truck Corporation, of 
Marion, [nd., is demonstrated by the fact that a 
large percentage of the company’s business is repre- 
sented by repeat orders from old customers. There 
are thousands of Indianas still in daily use after many 
years of satisfactory service, and the comments of a 
number of Indiana owners are presented herewith for 
the benefit of the lumber industry at large. 

“We now have two Indiana trucks which we are 
using every day and find them giving excellent serv- 
ice,” states J. R. Webster, of the Webster-McHatton 
Lumber Co., Melrose, Mass. ‘“‘We have no figures 
available regarding operating cost, but consider the 
same very low.” 

The LaFayette Lumber Co., of LaFayette, Ind., is 
using two 2-ton Indiana trucks that are eight and 
nine years cld, respectively, and “they are just as 
good as they ever were,” comments the concern. 
“Our others (1-ton each) are not so old, but are 
just as satisfactory. We are not interested in any 
truck factory, but if we were buying more trucks we 
would continue to buy Indianas. The performance is 
perfect and the service from the factory is all that 
could be desired. Of course, we do take care of 
them by oiling frequently, not overloading (often), 
nor do our drivers run fast; much depends on the 
way trucks are cared for.” 

The H. B. McCray Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., employs six Indiana trucks in its delivery serv- 
ice, in sizes from 1%- to 4-ton capacity. “We oper- 
ate other makes of trucks,” says Mr. McCray, “but 
think that the Indiana is a good average lumber 
truck, perhaps as good as any that sells in the same 


reverse; gears and shafts of special treated alloy steel 
carried on Timken roller bearings. Control, left hand 
drive with gear shifting and emergency brake levers 
in center. Spark and throttle controlled by hand 
levers on top of steering wheel. Improved foot ac- 
celerator. Cam and lever steering gear with 20-inch 
hand wheel. The equipment consists of Boyce Moto- 
meter, crown front fenders, electric lighting and start- 
ing equipment, nickel plated drum type headlights, 
air cleaner, jack, set of tools, speedometer, hand tire 
pump, electric horn, dash light and two bar spring 
bumper. The gasoline tank has a capacity of 35 gal- 
lons, and vacuum tank is mounted on dash. 

Full specifications regarding Model 627 will be sup- 
plied to interested parties by the Indiana Truck Cor- 
poration, Marion, Ind. 


Trucks Overcome Mountain Barriers 


The need for Graham Bros. trucks in out-of-the-way 
places, as well as in centers of population, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the story of Bucaramanga, Colom- 
bia. In the midst of a large and fertile agricultural 
district, this city is completely walled in from the 
outside world by the eastern Cordillera range of the 
Andes Mountains. The only practicable means for 
getting persons or manufactured goods into the city 
or shipping farm produce out is by pack mule over 
narrow and perilous mountain trails. Yet, in and 
around Bucaramanga, Graham Bros. trucks and com- 
mercial cars are being operated in large numbers on 
a network of roads which abruptly end at the moun- 
tain confines of the valley. 

These trucks and commercial cars, 40 of which 
were imported during the last year, were brought 
into the valley ‘like everything else—on muleback. 




















Model 627 Indiana 3-ton 6-cylinder speed truck manufactured by the Indiana Truck Corpora- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 


price range. The later models 1925-26, we believe are 
giving better service than the early ones.” 

The Coudy Bros. Lumber Co., of Granite City, 
Ill., has used Indiana trucks for about six or seven 
years, and believes it is as good a truck for its busi- 
ness as can be found anywhere, as the Coudy con- 
cern has employed other makes but they do not stand 
up as well as the Indiana, advises A. H. Vieth, vice 
president and treasurer of the Coudy Bros. Lumber 
Co. He further states: “We are absolutely satisfied 
with our trucks and they have given us wonderful 
service. Today we use nothing but Indianas, and 
can recommend the truck very highly to anyone who 
is in need of trucks for the lumber business.” 


New Model Speed Truck 


A new model Indiana 3-ton 6-cylinder speed truck 
has recently been placed on the market by the In- 
diana Truck Corporation. This is known as Model 
627, the main points of which are: Body allowance, 
2,000 pounds; total maximum load, 8,000 pounds; 
chassis weight, 6,500 pounds. Wheelbase, 168% 
inches standard, 216% inches extra long. Engine, 


6-cylinder, 83-inch bore, 65-inch stroke; valve in 
head, cylinders and crankcase cast in block. Fan 
20-inch diameter, 4 blades. Gear ratio, standard 7 to 
1; speed 40 miles an hour. 

The transmission is mounted in unit with motor, 
selective sliding gear type; four speeds forward and 


The trucks were disassembled and parts weighing 
about 140 pounds assigned to each mule. Large 
units like the motor were carried by two to four 
mules hitched together. The trip by mule-pack over 
the mountains requires 10 to 14 days. Though the 
cost of freightage is heavy, including ocean, river 
and rail transportation before the last “legs” of the 
journey, the trucks have added greatly to the pros- 
perity of the valley, the Dodge Bros. dealer in Buca- 
ramanga reports. The number of Graham Bros. trucks 
operated in Bucaramanga far exceeds that of any 
other make, rough roads and heavy grades requiring 
transportation units of rugged construction and high 


power. 
(SSRs 


To Construct Body and Assembly Unit 


Atitanta, Ga., Oct. 10.—Officials of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., Atlanta branch, advise that the company 
has acquired a $8l-acre site here where construction 
will begin shortly of what will be the largest body 
and assembly plant in the South, to cost about $2,- 
250,000. The main assembly unit will be one-story 
high, 800x320 feet, while the Fisher body unit also 
will be one-story, 680x160 feet. There will be two 
other units, an office building and a parts department. 
Capacity will be 350 Chevrolet cars daily for the 
company’s dealer and distributer trade in the group 
of southeastern States. The plant will be ready to 
start production about April 1, 1928. 





































TheseTimbers 


are from 


Virgin Forests 
of 
Long Leaf 


These straight, close- 
grained, beautiful timbers 
are cut from the same vir- 
gin forests that we have 
been operating in for 
twenty-eight years, and we 
will be able to supply sim- 
ilar stock, still from virgin 
forests, for many years to 
come. 


Do not let anyone tell you 
you cannot get good lum- 
ber any more. Show them 


CALCASIEU — TH E 
BEST OF THE LONG 
LEAF 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








No. 1 
or No. 2 
Common S4S 


yr 
West Coast 
HEMLOCK 


Here's the kind of stock you and your 
customers will like. It’s cut from fine 
quality Upland timber and is nice, dry 
and bright. We can ship straight cars 
of 16’ or 18’ stock if you desire. 
Order some of it now. 


Pacific States 


TACOMA. T yumber Co. 


WASH. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. ]. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 




















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers “ P on d osa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
oP iliimauisck, Missoula, Mont. 

















We cut our own timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest type 
Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS SHOP 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


ALSO SPRUCE FINISH S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2" Off in Width) 
All KD 8% or Less Moisture Content 


Capacity 150,000 Feet 8 Hours. 


Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 


Office and Mill: 
REEDSPORT, OREGON 


MEMBER WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASS'N. 
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Sitka Spruce | 











Loggi 4 
SSING Raiph C. Bryant 
Fieve you 2 pecblom tosetee tp legging, log 


or 
tine momically? “Logging” will 
how. An favaluable veteconee books 


for in rintendents, timber owners, 
etc. “50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “' Supe Dearborn HL Se. 
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News Notes from Ameri 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 8.—The need for a modern fireboat for Tacoma 
was the principal subject of discussion at the regular 
meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. 
The matter was brought up by W. Yale Henry, who 
reported that a fireboat approved by the State board 
of underwriters would reduce the insurance rates on 
the waterfront mills by 15 percent. On his motion 
it was voted to appoint a committee to investigate the 
question and recommend what action the club should 
take to have this equipment purchased by the city. 
President J. G. Dickson announced he would name the 
committee later. 

A. Whisnant, secretary of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, was a guest at the meeting and spoke briefly 
on the coming annual convention to be held in Tacoma. 
He stated that such meetings, when held in Tacoma 
in the past, always brought out an attendance 20 to 30 
percent larger than when held elsewhere. Through 
President Dickson, the club offered its assistance in 
any matter in connection with the convention. 

Prior to the business meeting the club was enter- 
tained with a running account of the world’s series 
game at New York through a radio connection set 
up in the meeting room. 

While cargo shipments of lumber this week were 
slightly below normal, shipments of other wood prod- 
ucts were unusually heavy. From the Baker, Shaffer 
and Milwaukee docks and Portacoma piers, 3,695,000 
feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 1,350,000 feet; Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., 1,450,000 feet; Tidewater Mill 
Co., 300,000 feet; Tacoma Harbor Lumber Co., 300,000 
feet, and St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 500,000 
feet—a total of 7,595,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic 
coast, 3,545,000 feet; California, 1,600,000 feet; Eu- 
rope, 130,000 feet; Japan and China, 2,100,000 feet; 
South America, west coast, 100,000 feet, and Aus- 
tralia, 120,000 feet. Other than lumber: The Atlantic 
coast took 5,440 bundles lath, 250 tons wood pulp, 
5,863 doors, 7,000,000 shingles and 100 tons box shook. 
Europe took 545 tons box shook, 34,820 doors, 40 tons 
floor blocks and three tons cascara bark. South 
America, west coast, took 1,500 tons box shook. The 
Hawaiian Islands took 500 doors and 100 tons box 
shook. Australia took 1,200 tons box shook and 2,000 
doors. 

Pulp manufacturing plants, which are locating in 
Tacoma in increasing numbers, will be confined to a 
certain section of the tideflats industrial area, ac- 
cording to an ordinance passed this week by the city 
council. This action was taken so that all such mills 
shall be located far enough from the business and 
residence districts to prevent the gases generated in 
the manufacturing processes endangering the health 
of Tacomans. All the plants so far planned are to be 
located in the area set aside for them. 

Timber valued at $118,604 will be sold by the State 
during November, according to an announcement from 
the land commissioner’s office. The September timber 
sale brought $213,396, or considerably more than the 
appraised value. 

The Northwestern Woodenware Co. is building a 
new refuse burner which will cost $17,500. 

An epidemic of influenza has taken toll among 
Tacoma lumbermen this week. L. T. Murray, of the 
West Fork Logging Co.; Paul Johns, of the City 
Lumber Co., and Harry Brebner, of the Tidewater 
Mill Co., are all confined to their homes with the 
disease. 

Lee L. Doud, president Defiance Lumber Co., left 
this week for Rochester, Minn., where he will undergo 
an examination at the Mayo clinic. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 8.—Lumber shipments by water from the Co- 
lumbia River this year are falling behind those for 
the corresponding period of 1927. During the first 
nine months of this year, 423,396,029 feet was shipped, 
whereas in 1926 shipments aggregated 486,052,161 
feet. September shipments totaled 66,525,907 feet, of 
which 40,103,898 feet went to foreign destinations; 
California took 14,798,009 feet; Atlantic coast, 11,443,- 
000 feet, and Gulf ports 186,000 feet. These figurse 
were compiled by the traffic department of the port 
of Portland Commission. 

Business last week was devoid of features, volume 
continuing quite steady at what the industry regards 
as low ard unsatisfactory prices. 

An interesting visitor here this week was C. W. 
Scott of the British Forest Service in Burma, He 
held a conference with T. T. Munger, director of 
the Pacific Northwest forest experiment station. 

The Bracher Timber Co., .Portland, completed the 


sale recently to W. B. Barton, Fort Smith, Ark., of 
two desirable tracts of timber. One tract contains 
300,000,000 feet, composed of 80 percent Douglas fir, 
14 percent sugar pine, and 6 percent Port Orford cedar. 
This timber is located in Josephine County, Oregon, 
and this purchase, added to his other holdings, makes 
Mr. Barton the largest single owner of timber land 
in that county. The other tract is located in Marion 
County, Oregon, and contains 200,000,000 feet of 
high grade yellow fir. The C. & E. branch of the 
Southern Pacific railway runs through this tract. It 
is announced that both tracts were bought by Mr, 
Barton as investments. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Oct. 10.—Manufacturers report business on the up- 
ward trend, with an outlook for even better conditions 
during the remaining months of the year. The upper 
grades are moving better than during August or Sep- 
tember, and demand for common has been sustained. 
Prices are much steadier than they were thirty days 
ago. Retail lumber yards report business normal 
and satisfactory. Export demand has shown a slight 
increase generally. 

Edward P. Ivory, sales manager, Yosemite Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a business trip to Los 
Angeles and the southern part of the State. Mr. 
Ivory reports that conditions in those sections are 
somewhat better than they were last month. 

Leon Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., ar- 
rived this week in the Walker yacht Alma from Santa 
Barbara. It will take, part in the fall cruise of the 
St. Francis Yacht Club in San Francisco. Mr. Walker 
is a director of the club. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 8.—It has become a regular thing for lumber 
orders in the rail trade to be accompanied by an im- 
perative statement, “Ship in three days,” or “Must 
be on the road in five days.” This is true of both 
straight cars and difficult mixtures, and seems to 
imply a belief on the part of the buyer that West 
Coast mills are uniformly able to book his order and 
fill it without any delay whatever. That expectation 
is not exactly reasonable, as most mills have some 
orders ahead, which of course are filled in the order 
of their precedence. Prior to this time, when quick 
transportation was the exception and line yards car- 
ried fairly heavy stocks, the loading of a shipment 
in the two weeks was regarded as good service. Nowa- 
days the buyer wants it “now,” and is inclined to 
heat up the wires if he doesn’t get his car numbers 
at once. 

The second largest burner in the world has just 
been installed by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at its 
plant at Weed, Calif. This burner, 110x175 feet, is 
of the improved air cooled type. It was installed by 
the Seattle Boiler Works and supplements a similar 
burner, which is the largest in the world. The former 
burner was installed by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
at its main plant a year and a half ago, and proved 
so satisfactory that it was decided to tear down the 
burner in use at Weed, although it was brick lined 
and apparently good for long service. Economy in 
maintenance and operation, lessened fire hazard, and 
many improved features were the deciding factors 
in this replacement. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Oct. 8.—The waterfront has been very quiet and 
there are only ten vessels loading lumber. 

The Neff Lumber Co., Hoquiam, which has been 
under the management of Geo. L. Neff, will go under 
the management of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Babick, who 
have recently come here from Michigan. The mill 
will be improved. Mrs, Babick is the daughter of 
the late Lewis Neff, ard the Neff interests in Grays 
Harbor are very extensive. Mr. Neff was one of 
the pioneer timber owners of this country. 

The Donovan Lumber Co. was closed down sev- 
eral days last week as a result of a fire which started 
from friction in the edger belt. The damage amounted 
to $15,000. 

Perley R. Eaton, pioneer New England buyer of 
Pacific coast products, is a visitor on Grays Harbor. 
While here he is the guest of A. L. Davenport, man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Agency. 

H. O. Schundler and Herman Kolberg, of New 
York City, who are stockholders in the reorganized 
West Lumber & Pulp Co., arrived here this week, 
coming west by auto. 

David Morley, who is associated with his father, 
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A. J. Morley, in the Saginaw Timber Co., left this 
week for New York, where he will meet his brother 
William, who will arrive next week on the Olympic 
from an European trip taken in company with Upton 
Close and party. William Morley will resume his 
studies at Yale, and David Morley will be accom- 
panied home by his mother, who has been visiting 
in Saginaw, Mich. 

M. C. Walker, of Wellington, New Zealand, has 
been a Grays Harbor visitor this week. Mr. Walker 
is an extensive buyer of Harbor lumber. 


Spokane, Wash. 


‘ Oct. 8.—The market is quiet. White pine prices 
are still unsettled. No new cards have been issued 
by other companies to meet the reduction in white 
pine prices by the Weyerhaeuser groups, but the cut 
is being met, each individual order being treated on 
its merits. The disparity between the prices of 
Pondésa and white pine is said to have been one of 
the main reasons for the Weyerhaeuser reduction in 
white pine. Pondosa pine remains firm. The unusual 
wet weather of the last few weeks seems to be clear- 
ing un, and fall iogging operations are becoming more 
active. 

Seventy percent of the grading for the new Hedlund 
logging railro2d. which is to run thirty-five miles from 
the Great Nirthern near Marcus into the Sherman 
Creek and Twin Lakes districts, has been completed and 
ten miles of steel laid. 

The Allen Lumber Co., operating a yard at Anaconda, 
Mont., has been purchased by H. S. Gimble, of this 
city, and R. O. Sowles, manager Copeland Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., and will be operated by Mr. Sowles. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 8.—The lumber trade has been very quiet. 
Rail orders generally are slowing up owing to late 
harvesting. Sales have been light in all markets, ex- 
port beimg the only one holding up. Eastern Canada 
is producing some orders, but the eastern United 
States is buying very little. The shingle market re- 
mains depressed. Stocks are increasing over orders, 
and the price of Royals has been reduced 75 cents. 
Japan shows a fair volume of inquiry for Novem- 
ber/December shipment. Chin& is a little more active, 
a certain amount of business having been placed dur- 
ing the last few days, including some ties for Takubar. 
Australia will be quieter for the rest of the year. 
Freight rates to Australia have weakened, having 
dropped $2 a thousand in the last ten days. United 
Kingdom demand for clears has not been as great, but 
the Continental demand still keeps up, these going 
mostly to Hamburg and Rotterdam. Considerable 
inquiry is being received from South America, and 
Douglas fir seems to be gaining a foothold in the 
Argentine. West Indies business is also coming along 
in fair volume. South Africa business continues in 
satisfactory volume. - Freight rates generally are 
weaker on the Pacific coast, owing to the late move- 
ment of wheat caused by unfavorable weather on the 
Canadian prairies. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 11.—The farmers are still in their fields in 
the Northwest. For that reason they have not had 
time to devote their attention earnestly to building. 
Some of the lumber manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
representatives reported in the last week that many 
farmers declare they plan to buy large amounts of 
lumber later. As a general rule, however, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are not satisfied with the num- 
ber of orders being secured. If there should develop 
a long, mild fall, there would be heavy lumber sales, 
however. Many farmers have cashed in on their 
crops, and have given prompt attention to paying 
their bills. 

E. N. McGregor, of Wichita, Kan., was in the 
Twin Cities last week, conferring with his brother, 
C. E. McGregor. These brothers are interested in 
McGregor Bros. & Co., operating yards in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Iowa; the Big Jo Lumber Co., 
with yards in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico, and the Yellowstone Lumber Co., 
with a yard at Miles City, Mont. Mr. McGregor said 
that the lumber business in the Southwest this fall 
had been spotted, and he was not much impressed with 
the. prospects for next spring. 

After a three weeks’ trip, most of it in Iowa, William 
Adams, assistant to the sales manager of the Brooks 
Bros, firm in St. Paul, has returned to headquarters 
with a report that retail lumbermen in Iowa are en- 


joying a good business. Wisconsin retailers also are 
having better than normal trade, he said. 

The Albany Lumber Co., of Albany, Minn., has 
been doing a fairly good business this fall, despite 
the fact that the farmers are busy, according to Ray 
Porgerding. An encouraging sign, he said, was that 
there is considerable figuring. 

Dealers in retail lumber in northwestern Minnesota 
are doing better than normal business, according to 
D. C. Dunham, representative of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co. in this territory. He just has completed 
a 400-mile trip. 

H. R. Harris, 1123 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis, has just been appointed representative 
of the Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of herringbone gears, speed reducers and 
flexible couplings. Mr. Harris will cover Minnesota 
and also Douglas County, Wisconsin. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 10.—Substantial recessions have been made 
effective in northern pine price lists just issued. In 
common boards, No. 1 have been cut $7; Nos. 2 
and 38, $1. Fencing has been cut $7 for No. 1; $5 for 
No. 2 and $1 for No. 3. In shop lumber, the slash 
extends up to $20. In explaining the drastic recessions 
in B&better and special selects, a jobber pointed out 
that they were made to meet competition of high grade 
western lumber brought around through the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic seaboard. Millmen here have 
been accumulating that lumber, which, however, forms 
only a small proportion of their cuts. In Nos. 3 and 
4 common boards this market is well cleaned up. 
The reductions in upper grades are expected to enable 
the northern mills to book fresh orders for pattern 
lumber for use by eastern steel plants. Inquiry for 
box lumber was reported to be still active, and some 
box manufacturers have been complaining of difficulty 
in placing orders. Substantial lath shipments are be- 
ing made, with the Chicago territory taking a good 
proportion. Prices of lath are being firmly held. 

The sawmill companies are arranging to make sub- 
stantial cuts of logs this winter. The Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. will operate sixteen logging camps. Employ- 
ment for about twenty-five hundred men will be af- 
forded in the woods, and 700 men will be employed 
at Virginia, Minn. The company’s smaller sawmill 
has been shutdown for repairs, but its big mill is oper- 
ating full time. The Weyerhaeuser interests at 
Cloquet and the International Falls Lumber Co. have 
announced their intention to employ full woods crews. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Oct. 10.—The managing committee of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange, at its monthly session last Monday, 
found little business to transact. It discussed some 
matters related to trade practices, and also received 
the regular report of the secretary and treasurer, 
L. H. Gwaltney. Owing to the absence of Lewis 
Dill and other members of the board, the session 
proved to be short. Daniel MacLea, of the Maclea 
Lumber Co., the president, occupied the chair. 

F, E. Hoffman, president Hoffman Lumber Co., 
of Columbia, S. C., stopped here last week on the 
way from the South to Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
is interested in the Hoffman Bros. Co. Mr. Hoffman 
was president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association for two years. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 12.—Increased building demand in the vicinity 
is partly responsible for an increased demand for 
shortleaf pine and also fir. Most city wholesalers 
report a large volume of pine moving. The fir market 
is quite steady, and demand is noticeably increasing. 
The cause for most of the movement in pine is the re- 
cently begun work on one of Philadelphia’s main sub- 
way arteries, on which the contract has lately been 
awarded. The Philadelphia market experienced a sub- 
stantial drop last week in quotations of Idaho white 
pine, mill prices being reduced $2 to $20. The hard- 
woods remain inactive, although mahogany is stand- 
ing firm and holding its own. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia held its 
regular monthly meeting on Thursday, Oct. 6, in its 
offices in the Packard Building. The meeting was 
mostly taken up with a discussion of the proper ad- 
justment and utilization of cull lumber. A report of 
the annual convention of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was also rendered. 

Philadelphia lumbermen held their golf tournament 
last week at the Torresdale Golf Club. Everybody 
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For many years Harry P. Kennedy 
has been specializing in placing West 
Coast business for Eastern concerns. 
His service has been most satisfactory. 
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firm look after your purchasing and 
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Harry P. Kennedy & Co. 
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who attended was enthusiastic about the success of 
the affair. Following is a list of the winners: First 
low net, J. Anderson Ross—92-16-76; second, Roger 
Wood—103-25-78; third, A. W. Shoemaker—98-20-78; 
fourth, E. B. Humphreys—85-5-80. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 11.—Some lumber distributers speak more 
cheerfully than others of their October business. I.ocal 
wholesalers say that eastern spruce frames continue 
to be quoted $38@389 base. ~For the random lengths 
of spruce the demand was hardly so good as usual 
last week but prices were unchanged, The narrow 
sold at $32@33. Lath,#1%-inch, continue weak, and 
the native spruce may be bought today for $6.65 @6.75. 
Spruce covering boards are firm. Both white and red 
cedar shingles are steady. Pacific coast fir is irregu- 
lar in price. The oak flooring market is weak and 
uncertain. Idaho white pine is selling at the reduc- 
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tion in price noted last week. Hardwood lumber has 
been rather quiet this month. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co, has announced to 
the local trade that after Oct. 31 all shipments for 
Boston delivery will be discharged at Commonwealth 
Pier No. 5. This is a State-owned wharf on the 
South Boston side of the harbor, and the change is 
unfavorable to the lumber terminal and storage plant 
recently established by Harry H. Wiggin on the 
shore of the Mystic River in the Charlestown district, 
on the opposite side of the harbor. 

Two cargoes of spruce scantling, plank and ship 
knees from Nova Scotia, and a small cargo of 500,000 
feet of fir and hemlock and 8,000 bundles of fir lath 
from British Columbia were the only local receipts 
of foreign lumber here last week. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 11.—Some wholesalers report a slight slowing 
up in the activity of the retail lumber yards, while 
industrial business continues about the same as it 
has been for some time. There is considerable home 
building, but in less volume than a year ago at this 
time. The demand for Idaho and Pondosa pines has 
been quickened, a large amount of orders being re- 
ported for Idaho white pine especially, at present 
prices, which are holding at recessions that became 
effective some two weeks ago, indicating that buyers 
are expecting advances soon from the present low 
levels. There has been no change in the position of 
southern pine in the last week. Hardwoods too have 
shown little change during the week. Demand for 


poplar in the box trade and the furniture industry is , 


a little better, and demand for basswood is good. Oak 
continues about as it has been. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 11.—Wholesale and retail business is consider- 
ably less than it was a few weeks ago. Continuous 
rain kept the retail yards quiet, as construction work 
was stopped. Operators here were running ahead of a 
year ago in volume of sales. Retailers are keeping 
their stocks down as low as possible, and they prob- 
ably will not have a large inventory at the close of 
the year. Much of the lumber they have on hand now 
is for delivery to construction work and they are not 
contracting for any further stock. It is reported that 
hemlock is moving from the northern mills in good 
lots. Much of it must be going to the rural sections 
in the State, but it must still be in the yards, on 
account of the heavy rains throughout the State for 
the last two weeks, Prices of softwoods are very 
weak and have a downward trend. 

The Bissell Lumber Co. started operatiens on its 
sawmill at Ladysmith, Wis., this week with a large 
crew, which will be increased when the lumber is 
ready for planing and shipping. The mill will run 
night and day. According to George J. Pearson, sales 
manager of the company, business at the Tripoli mill 
has been 80 percent better this year than last year. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 10.—Last week demand for pine dropped to 
low ebb. Some of the larger mills have cut wages 
and reduced forces to try to keep production profit- 
able. Retailers have been trying to increase sales 
by price reductions, and contractors have been con- 
fused by the many prices quoted. Mill prices on 
certain items are stiffening. Some mills are sold 
ahead on 1x6-inch No. 2 common air dried boards 
at $18 to $18.50, and raised the list to $19 and in 
few instances to $20, and kiln dried in 1x6-inch $1 
more. These advances slowed down buying. No. 8 
common flooring 1x4-inch receded $2 to $12 base. 
Ceiling and drop siding go begging, except No. 2 
dropping grades and the C and No. 1 common. In 
No. 8, 1x6-inch wider and 1x4-inch wider sold as 
low as $13, while some mills realize $15 to $17, mill 
basis, on badly mixed cars for slow pay accounts. 
Shortleaf dimension prices have been reduced to $17.50 
for 2x4-inch random lengths, as low as $15 for 2x6- 
inch, and no more than $18 for 2x8- and 2x10-inch, 
with occasionally $19 for 2x12-inch. Random widths 
and mixed lengths sell fairly well at the above figures. 

Parker Persons, for some years traffic manager as 
well as vice president of the Deal Saw Mills Co. and 
the Deal interests generally, Tuscaloosa, has sold 
his interest, and, with Mays Parson, also of the 
Deal Saw Mills Co., has engaged in the automobile 
business. 

Preparations for the Mobile meeting of the Alabama 
Retail Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association have 
been completed, and the program will soon go to 
press. Associate memberships are being taken in in- 
creasing numbers by manufacturers who feel the need 
of an organization among retailers. 

Montgomery, the State capital, reports organization 
of a dealers’ local club. The city enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having some of the States’ finest lumber- 
men, 


Atlanta, Ga. a 


Oct. 10.—Southern pine mills in Georgia are re. 
ported operating on an almost capacity basis. Demand 
continues heavy for practically everything in the 
building list, with southeastern retailers the heaviest 
buyers. In the larger cities like Atlanta, Macon and 
Savannah, unusual building progress is reported, but 
the outlook in rural communities is also excellent. Ip 
fact, wholesalers and manufacturers in Atlanta con. 
sider the rural outlook the best it has been in the 
last four or five years. Bookings of mills are about 
equal to the present cut and there is little surplus of 
anything in the pine list. B&better grades of severaj 
items are difficult to obtain where immediate shipment 
is desired in any quantity. Prices also are strong. 
Roofer demand is improving steadily and during the 
last two weeks there has been a much heavier move- 
ment to northern buyers. Mills are operating on an 
increased basis. Demand, however, has not improved 
sufficiently to increase prices, the market being stil) 
at $17.50 to $18.50 for No. 2 common and better 
Georgia roofers, with North Carolina pine stock $2.50 
to $3 higher. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 10.—The southern pine market is slow. It 
may be noted that the smaller units are carrying more 
stock tham for several years, as orders have not been 
available. September was the slowest month for the 
lumber folks in this section for some time. There 
is not much argument about prices, when an order 
appears. Up till the middle of the week the weather 
was good, but for the last few days heavy and con- 
tinuous rains have tended to slow up operations. Busi- 
ness has been spotted and uneven all fall, and the 
mills have quit looking for a rush of demand or any 
improvement in prices. 

Hardwood demand has been fair, with no change 
in prices. There is a slight increase in demand for 
oak. Demand for gum is steady. 


Houston, Tex. 


Oct. 12.—Pine and hardwood men are trying to 
keep smiling and appear hopeful, yet the note of dis- 
couragement is evident. There is a fair market for 
assorted yard stocks and certain export items. Prices 
have eased up here and there on items of which 
there is a considerable surplus. In the main, how- 
ever, pine prices have held their own. The hardwood 
situation is much less promising. There is scant 
demand for anything, except sap gum and oak for 
flooring. Prices have eased up slightly, but the hard- 
wood men say that further price concessions would be 
useless. 

The Thacker Building & Lumber Co, has announced 
the purchase of additional ground near its yard in the 
eastern part of Houston for the establishment of a 
woodworking plant to be operated under the name 
Houston Mill & Manufacturing Co. The plant will be 
in operation in about sixty days. The initial expendi- 
ture on the mill will be $15,000. 

Building activity in Houston and vicinity and in 
the Rio Grande Valley continues, according to the re- 
ports of the builders’ exchanges of Houston and of 
the Valley. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Co., of Texarkana, Tex., 
manufacturer of southern pine and hardwood, is re- 
modeling the dry kilns at its Pineland (Tex.) hard- 
wood mill, Universal vacuum dry kiln equipment, 
which has made many enviable records in drying hard- 
wood in numerous mills throughout the South, is being 
installed. This equipment is manufactured by the Uni- 
versal Vacuum Dryer Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Oct. 10.—The tone of the southern pine market 
seems to be just a little firmer, with the mills re- 
porting more business. Bookings last week were satis- 
factory throughout this section. Orders covering vari- 
ous items of yard and shed stocks have been easier 
to secure. Prices have not been any higher, but they 
have not gone lower. Nos. 2 and 8 boards, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch have been leaders during the week, and 
substantial bookings of these items were made by most 
mills. Dimension has also shown activity, with No. 1 
common the favorite. The mills report good stocks 
of No. 2 common dimension, and orders have not 
absorbed the output. Ceiling and flooring in Nos. 1 
and 2 grades have been sold in substantial volume, 
and some 38-inch B&better flooring has been booked. 
Rift flooring, 8-inch, is not as strong as it was last 
week. Expert frade is still holding firm, and the mills 
report a $1 advance in sawn timber of thirty cubic 
average. Some sales were consumated last week on 
a basis of $40, port. Lath continue weak, with the 
price of about $3.25 f. o. b. mill on No. 1 common 
generally accepted as market. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of State col- 
leges and the university here last week, a forestry de- 
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partment at Mississippi A. & M. College, Starkville, 
was inaugurated. 

Maj. Chas. D. M. Houghton, of Jackson, Mich., was 
here Saturday visiting his old friends. His office was 
in this city for almost a year. 

Edwin Phaole, of New Orleans, and A. T. Donald, 
of Havana, Cuba, both of the American Pitch Pine 
Export Co., were Jackson visitors last week. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 10.—Reports reaching here indicate that some 
roofer sales are being made at as low as $17 and 
$17.50, but most mills are holding out for $17.50 and 
$18 for the regular sizes, while dimension is bringing 
$1 higher. There does not appear to be any fixed price 
in this market, wholesalers striving to buy as cheap as 
possible to meet the keen competition of western lum- 
ber in eastern markets. 


Longleaf mills in the southwestern part of the State 
and in southeastern Alabama continue to operate to 
capacity. The movement is good and prices are un- 


— 


Oct. 10.—The North Carolina pine mills seemed to 
have done a corking business during the week ended 
Oct. 1, for orders not only exceeded shipments and 
actual production, but were as large as normal pro- 
duction. In fact, the whole month of September was 
a good one. But business last week was just about 
the reverse. Salesmen were out keen for business 


both edge and stock widths, has been very quiet, as 
is 5/ and 6/4 No. 1 box. Box bark strips, 4/4 rough 
and dressed, have been very active and are apt to ad- 
vance. There has been a brisk demand for hardwood 
and pine dunnage, rough and dressed, and also for 
low grade gum and hardwood box. 


Demand for mixed cars of dressed lumber has fallen 
off. The mills do not seem to be burdened with unsold 
No. 2 and better, but the price on No, 8 is a little 
weak in flooring and other items. Kiln dried and air 
dried roofers have been moving very slowly, but 
prices appear firm. Dressed framing has been active 
in solid cars of one length, and the price is strength-. 
ening, for mills are finding it difficult to market short 
lengths. Lath have been moving very slowly. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 10.—Convinced, as the result of a careful! re- 
view of conditions arising out of the flood, that Con- 
gress should concentrate on flood control measures 
rather than try to include relief to flood sufferers, 
messages have been sent to President Coolidge by 
W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the Louisiana recon- 
struction committee; L. O. Crosby, chairman of the 
rehabilitation commission of Mississippi, and H. C. 
Couch, chairman of the Arkansas commission, recom- 
mending to him that Congress concentrate all its 
efforts on the formulation and passage of adequate 
flood control measures. All of these men believe that 
the financial and economic measures initiated by 
Secretary Herbert Hoover to assist the farmers have 
solved the problems of relief up to this time and, in 

the language of the mes- 





sage, “We are convinced 








The device pictured above, exhibited in London, Eng., is designed to 


be used in preserving telephone and telegraph poles. 
“imoculating needle” and when a blow is struck on a pole it makes a 
hole in the wood and fills it with a paste that keeps fungi away and 
preserves the wood. The needle or spike is shown making an incision 


in a pole 


that these agencies and the 
initiative of our people will 
be able to meet such futher 
problems of destitution and 
rehabilitation as may arise, 
without the intervention of 
Congress.” 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is 
making a tour of South 
America, investigating gen- 
eral conditions and espe- 
cially the outlook for the 
lumber trade. In a letter 
from Rio de Janeiro to W. 
H. Sullivan, vice president 
and general manager of the 
company, Mr. Goodyear 
states that he is greatly 
pleased with the represen- 
tative in that city of the 
American Pitch Pine Export 
Co., and that as a result of 
his investigations so far, he 
feels more encouraged by 
the possibilities of business 
in South America than he 
had expected to be. In the 
letter, Col. Goodyear said: 
“Even south of the equator, 
Bogalusa has the reputation 
of being the principal city 
in the United States.” 

With the largest number 





It is called an 





but there was an apathy on the part of buyers. It 
is possible that business will pick up during the rest 
of the month, but in some lines large buyers are 
talking of further purchases in November. The mills 
seem to be pretty well situated so far as surplus stock 
is concerned. 


Demand for No. 2 and better is very light. Some 
buyers are interested in good circular sawn edge and 
stock widths mixed, but do not care for shipments 
until November. New England has been buying very 
sparingly, but most finish mills, getting out good No. 2 
and better stock widths, have been having a good 
demand in the southern States as well as the Missis- 
sippi Valley for rough stock, and in the North for 
dressed stock widths. Some of the mills say they are 
now getting $1 to $2 more than they were getting 
several weeks ago. There has beett very little doing 
in No. 3 lumber, either edge or stock widths. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips, rough, have been quiet, but de- 
mand for partition has been good. No. 2 and better 
miscuts, dressed, are also active and hard to buy for 
quick shipment. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, has been 
moving very slowly, but there has been a slight bet- 
terment in sales of dressed or dressed and resawn. 
Good air dried stock is hard to get because of stain. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box moved well during September, 
but last week was very quiet. The mills shipping 
both kiln and air dried lumber seem pretty well 
supplied with orders, and some widths of stock box 
are very scarce. More good air dried stock should be 
coming out the last of this month, but buyers now 
object strenuously to stained lumber. No, 2 4/4 box, 


of exhibits in its history 
and the largest opening day attendance since it was 
inaugurated, the Washington Parish free fair opened 
at’ Franklinton last Wednesday. The high points of 
the third day were a parade of two thousand school 
children, the appearance of Gov. Simpson, and the 
presentation of a silver loving cup to Col, W. H. 
Sullivan of Bogalusa, who is president of the fair 
association. A free special train took one thousand 
school children of Bogalusa to Franklinton, where they 
were joined by another thousand and marched to the 
fair grounds. Every school in the parish was rep- 
resented, pupils of each school wearing distinctive 
caps and costumes. In his address on “Louisiana,” 
Gov. Simpson paid a glowing tribute to Col. W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, for the part he took in flood 
relief work and for his success in building up the 
Washington Parish fair to one of the most important 
in the South. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 11.—There was nothing last week to disturb 
the quietness of the lumber market here. Demand 
is running along in a groove, with very little city 
business, and country yards buying just enough to 
keep stocks assorted. Bad weather has contributed 
to the quietness of the market. Better inquiry was 
reported coming in Saturday and yesterday, mostly 
from middle West yards. The eastern market is quite 
dull, and southern demand is below normal for this 
time of year. 


(Continued on page 98) 





Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 

















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 














c— CALIFORNIA —— 


eee White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1 






















Lumbermen’s Exchange 
R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 


California PIN E 


White and Sugar 


and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 


255-257 First National © AN FRANCISCO 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


California | California 
White Fir | Redwood 


Yard, Factory and Industrial Lumber. 
e Monadnock Bidg., 
Frederic S. Palmer, san FRANCESCO. CAL. 
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CLEARS e & 
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We invite your inqut- 
ries and orders. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CAL. 








H. B. Hewes, 
President 


W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 


R. H. Downman 
J. W. McWilliams 


C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & 
Gen. Manager 
F. E, Walker, 
Asst. Sec. & Treas. 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of méasurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
wm leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Nearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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VANLANDINGHAM LBR. Co. | 


228 No. LaSalle St, CHICAGO | 


Telephone— State 6427 | 


W.B.Vanlandingham Lawrence F. Braun 
E. T. Vanilandingham William E. Krueger 
C. B. Cunningham James Allee | 





Southern Pine 

West Coast Products 
Hardwood Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 


SALES SERVICE 


on a Commission Basis. | 




















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
i! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphiet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any time on ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 











That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 
impression 
that com- 
mands re- 
spectful at- 
tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card ies with it 
distinction of supreme quality. —_— - 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their cleam-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their am encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 







OTEEL COMPANY 
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PrORER OULOme 
cnicaco 


Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














MAKE your timber Investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
postpaid’ Asrotess Vustunnas tt ae, Go 
le merican Lum an, ° '° 

on St., Chicago, til, . 






W. B. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., is now on a trip to New York 
City and Chicago. 


Charles Matson, sales manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., at Duluth, Minn., 
has returned from a business trip to Chicago. 


W. S. Wightman, of Daugherty-McKey & 
Co., Valdosta, Ga., was in Chicago this week 
sizing up yellow pine conditions in local terri- 
tory. 


Charles E. Marsh, representative of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau at Chicago, has lately 
been in Buffalo, N. Y., to look into the shingle 
situation. 


R. B. White, president of the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., left Oct. 
1 for an extended business trip to Australia, 
and expects to be away nine or ten weeks. 


William H. Mason, Alfred J. Glassow and 
John M. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss., have recently 
been in Wausau, Wis., for a meeting of the 
stockholders and directors of the Mason Fibre 
Co. 


Earl Kenyon, manager of the sash and door 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spent several days in Chicago this 
week conferring with C. W. Lawrance, manager 
of the Chicago district. 


R. C. Biddle, in charge of the railroad and 
car material department of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., who left recently for a business 
trip to the Pacific coast, is expected back at 
the Chicago office about Oct. 17. 


Milton V. Johns, sales manager of the Red- 
wood Sales Co., left for Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 
11 to spend several days on business, and also 
plans to visit other consuming points before 
returning to Chicago headquarters. 


Sig Hofslund, general manager of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
was in Chicago this week in the course of an 
eastern business trip, and with the object of 
getting a line on conditions in the ‘consuming 
territory. 


F. T. Boles, with the Lacey Securities Co., 
was in Antigo, Wis., on Oct. 10, to look over 
his tract of 7,000 acres of land located about 
twenty miles northwest of Antigo, which he 
purchased about eight years ago from the 
Langlade Lumber Co. 


William N. Gregertsen, son of President 
Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
cypress specialist, left Oct. 9 to spend six 
months at the Cairo (Ill.) plant of the com- 
pany for the purpose of learning the cypress 
business from the ground up. 


W. C. Geddes, vice president and general 
manager of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of Pondosa pine of Winchester, 
Idaho, passed through Chicago Oct. 8 en route 
back to headquarters following an extended 
business trip to eastern consuming points. 


William E. Krueger, who several months ago 
went to California on an extended visit, has 
returned to Chicago and has again become con- 
nected with the Vanlandingham Lumber Co. 
He reports conditions in southern California 
not very brisk, with surplus stocks on the docks 
at San Pedro difficult to move. 


J. D. GeBott, of the GeBott Manufacturing 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., was in Chicago this week 
en route North after an automobile trip that 
took him through a considerable portion of the 
Southland. In Mississippi he sold the Pasca- 
goula Hardwood Co., at Laurel, filing room ma- 
chinery for the new mill that company is build- 
ing and which will be equipped with a 14-inch 
band resaw. Mr. GeBott found hardwood manu- 
facturers in the South as a rule feeling encour- 
aged over the outlook for future business even 











though there is a little market depression just 
at present. The Pascagoula Hardwood Co, re- 
cently was organized by some of the large jn- 
terests* at Laurel and has acquired hardwood 
timber to keep it in operation for many years, 


Organizes Wholesale Company 


Charles F. Carney resigned Oct. 6 as se¢- 
retary-treasurer and director of the O’Nejl- 
Carney Lumber Co., and has organized a new 
company incorporated under the laws of Ifli- 
nois to be known as the Interstate Lumber Co,, 
to conduct a general wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, with offices at 2017 Builders Building: 
Chicago. Mr. Carney is well known in the 
local lumber trade, having been sales manager 
tor the International Lumber Co. for nine 
years, and later being affiliated with the George 
A. Hoene Lumber Co. 


SSS 2aa8) 


Changes in Two Local Companies 


Announcement was made this week by Fred 
Burnaby, president of the Burnaby Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., that he has purchased the interest of 
R. G. Keizer in the Inland Empire Lumber Co. 
Offices of the latter company will in future 
be located in Suite 1026 Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, formerly occupied by the Burnaby con- 
cern. Mr. Burnaby has made a deal with Fred 
L. Williams, who has been connected with the 
Burnaby company for many years, to take over 
the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., and Mr. Wil- 
liams will operate it on a somewhat smaller 
scale than formerly, but otherwise along the 
same lines, with offices at 1032 Conway Build- 
ing. The personnel of the Inland Empire Lum- 
ber Co., which will continue to specialize in 
western pines, is: Fred Burnaby, president, and 
F. L. Leidinger, secretary and treasurer. 


Making Extensive Coast Trip 


Cotumsus, Onto, Oct. 11.—F. B. Pryor, 
sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., left 
late in September for his annual three weeks’ 
business trip to the Pacific coast. Mr. Pryor 
will touch at Vancouver and other British 
Columbia points, Seattle and Washington mills, 
Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Salt Lake City and Denver. 
He is making an extensive survey of the gen- 
eral business conditions as well as the lumber 
situation in the Pacific coast region. 


(ag @aa@aaane2an 


Starts Logging New Tract 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 11.—The Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. has started logging opera- 
tions on a new tract near Ojibway, Wis., which 
will furnish timber for from five to seven 
years. The tract is virgin hardwood and hem- 
lock. The Hines company is building a 10- 
mile railroad, ard three hundred to four hun- 
dred men are to be employed in building the 
railroad and the camp. 


To Promote Cypress 


While in Chicago this week, attending the 
conterences in connection with the National 
lumber trade extension campaign, J. R. Black, 
secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announced that M. Calvert 
has been employed as trade extension manager 
for his association and will be located in the 
Jacksonville office. Mr. Calvert was formerly 
with the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., a large 
manufacturer of cypress at Pensacola, Fila. 
and is thoroughly acquainted with this wood 
in all of 1ts features. Mr. Calvert is now on 
the job and is rapidly getting his trade exten- 
sion campaign mapped out. Mr. Black also 
announced the appointment of Ben Ellis as a 
field man for the association, who will begin 
his activities in that connection on Nov. 1. 
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Many years ago Mr. Ellis was employed by 
the cypress association as an inspector and 
recently has been_connected with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co, at Augusta, Ga. 


Western Dealer an Optimist 


J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co., Walla Walla, Wash., ac- 
companied by his wife, was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Crawford was returning from 
Kansas City where he had been attending a 
meeting of directors of the U. S. Epperson 
Underwriting Co. When the business of the 
Western Inter-Insurance Exchange, formerly 
operated in connection with the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, was taken over 
last spring by the U. S. Epperson Underwrit- 
ing Co., it was agreed that two representatives 
of the Western exchange would have represen- 
tation on the board of directors of the Epper- 
son company. Mr. Crawford and James S. 
Taylor, of Morrison Merrill & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, were chosen as these directors. 
Following the transfer which brought to the 
Epperson company $10,000,000 of additional in- 
surance, that company began a survey of the 
risks taken over to work out a rating for each. 





jf. M. CRAWFORD, WALLA WALLA, WASH.; 
President of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co, 


This work is just now being completed and 
this meeting of directors was the first held 
since the transfer was made. 

J. M. Crawford began his lumber career at 
Gillespie, Ill, with his father, the late Dr. 
J. B. Crawford, but for 23 years he has been 
in the retail lumber business in the Northwest, 
with headquarters at Walla Walla, -his con- 
cern now operating 45 retail lumber yards in 
that territory. Mr. Crawford has no patience 
with the wildeyed conservationist who goes 
about preaching that the timber supply of the 
country is practically exhausted and that the 
only way to preserve the country from a tim- 
ber famine is to cut down on the use of wood. 
He believes that in the northwestern States 
alone there is enough timber to supply the 
country with all of its needs for a hundred 
years and that with modern methods that are 
now being adopted in the handling of the west- 
ern forest timber supply, this supply will be 
made perpetual. 

Mr. Crawford is an enthusiast in connection 


with the great Columbia Basin project which | 


is before Congress and which has occupied the 
attention of the country for several years. This 
project contemplates bringing water from Lake 
Pend Oreille for the irrigation of 1,700,000 
acres of land in the Columbia Basin. This pro- 
ject, which will involve an expenditure of 
$300,000,000, has met with the approval of 
Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Com- 


merce, and of engineers who have investigated 


its possibilities. Mr. Crawford says it will 
take twenty to thirty years to complete the 
project and that if this dry land region above 
the Snake River is reclaimed, an industrial 
population of 1,000,000 persons will be estab- 
lished there. This is a project in which lum- 
bermen generally are deeply interested as well 
as all other lines of business. 

Discussing conditions, present and prospec- 
tive, in the Northwest, Mr. Crawford was quite 
optimistic as to the outlook for business during 
the coming year. Walla Walla County alone 
has produced 6,000,000 bushels of wheat this 
year, while in the immediate territory approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 bushels have been produced. 
From Walla Walla County alone 900 cars of 
plums have been shipped this fall and apple 
growers have had a profitable season. As a 
result of the good prices that have been ob- 
tained for the products of the farms and 
orchards of that section of the Northwest, a 
great deal of money has been made available, 
much of which has been used for clearing up 
bank loans. Because of this there has not been 
a heavy increase in building, but the situation 
is most favorable for a large amount of build- 
ing, both new construction and remodeling, to 
go forward next year. Mr. Crawford reports 
a very satisfactory business in all of his yards 
and believes that the outlook for the coming 
year is distinctly encouraging. 


Retires After 29 Years’ Service 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11—C. K. Gould, 
for twenty-nine years connected with the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co. interests, and at 
present manager of the white pine sales de- 
partment, will retire from the organization 
Nov. 1 and the white pine department will be 
merged with the southern pine sales depart- 
ment under Frank R. Watkins. Mr. Watkins 
recently made an extensive inspection of the 
company’s white pine interests in the West. 

Mr. Gould is president and general manager 
of the Gould Lumber & Investment Co., with 
line yards in Colorado, and will devote his time 
now to that business. He was a railroad man 
when he met the late Capt. J. B. White. He 
told Capt. White he wanted to learn the lumber 
business, and Mr. White sent him to the mill 
at Grandin, where he was given a job on the 
shipping dock. Later he was transferred to 
the retail department at Aurora, Mo., and sev- 
eral advancements took him to the head of 
the company’s retail department and the man- 
agement of the twenty-one yards of the Forest 
Lumber Co. When it was decided to dispose 
of these yards gradually, Mr. Gould was also 
made sales manager of the white pine depart- 
ment in 1925. 

Another change in the Essco organization is 
the retirement of C. E. Slagle as general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. at 
Clarks, La., as announced in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He will remain, 
however, as director and chairman of the ad- 
visory board. 


Timber Land Sales 


SENECAVILLE, Onto, Oct. 10.—A. J. Watson & Co.. 
tormerly of Corydon, Ind., have purchased a timber 
boundary here and will put in a mill, cutting in this 
vicinity for the next year, at least. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., Oct. 10.—At Hurricane Creek ten 
miles from here in the eastern section of Pike County 
Bledsoe & Morgan, local lumbermen, closed a deal 
on about 1,000 acres of splendid hardwoods, and an- 
nouncement was made that development would be 
launched by Nov. 15. Two saw mills will be installed. 
The lumber will have to be hauled several miles to 
the nearest shipping point on the Pond Creek branch 
railroad. At Blackberry Creek the Blackberry Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized, purchased 500 acres ot 
timber land, largely oak and poplar, and will start 
developing this fall. In the same section, Melvin 
Mullins and R. T. Tarter have bought 300 acres of 
timber ‘aleng the Blackberry Creek headwaters. J. C. 
Rodenhizer, of Sidney, Ky., bought 850 acres of 
timber land on Pond Creek headwaters. 
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When YOU 
Come to 


CHICAGO 


make your headquarters at the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago. 




























We have a dandy place here 
for you to meet your friends 
and have your luncheon. 


Come up and get acquainted. 
If you don’t like to come alone, 
ask some of your Chicago lum- 
bermen friends to bring you. 
We know that once you “break 
the ice” you'll want to come 
again. : 

Remember 23rd floor of 
the Builders’ Building 


Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago 


Wacker Drive at LaSalle St. 


E. A. THORNTON, Pres. 
M. E. COWPER, Sec. - Mgr. 



































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1751 Ill. Mer. Bank Bldg. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg., 
St. Louis; Me. Chicago Il. San Francisce, Cal. 





















































SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; HintstoLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; SpeedofCir- 
cular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
GrowthofTrees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 









Bolts, etc. 
Standard Book th hout the United States 
and Canada. 


sen fon «650 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN PINE “ 
The following f. o, b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Oct. 8 in sections named: : 
Hat- Kan- | Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- > Kew 6 
tles- sas ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas } gas 8 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, 
‘ iss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo.’ B 
looring ue | ge - Jambs aa Fencing, SIS Dimensicn. SISIE Dimension SISIE : . 
13” EG B&better es x4 and 6” ........ = 62.00 | No. 1, 1x4”, Other Igts. .... 21.62!) x ae : 4 
geet Bee 60.18 2...) 1%, 1% & ox4 & 6 72.70 1x6”, Other lets. 35.43 | ¥® 1. 3 4°. 38° ...... =e =e 13 & 30" "* 1a ae 5 
c 54.38 Finish No. 2 (al! lengths) : ap oreene 24:06 24:59 10" to 20° ahs 6 
ney Oe Ss seen ees 32.41 39.25 | B&better rough: Serre 16.16 17.11 & 30° | 26. 2-291 No. 2: an | 
FG Baedecter 41.05 39.9  Bpoeeeertens 19.80 19.18 ax 6”. 10° 26.08 25.58 2x12”, 8 
Aa IS Se4 36.84 34.78 | . 3 (all lengths) : ies Ghia 10 
” we ehetee oo" 17.14 21.21 DY. aimnsdesecs 13.50 12.72 Te etiiices oe a 12 
EG Bachetter - 60.25 68.39 SY cnrcvdevsos 16.02 14.43 18 & 30°"” 35.91 3445 
SPR Sich 7.7 2 25. . 
FG Babette * 36/88 40-16 Boards. SIS or S2S OC ..e suse 21.08 22.61 N oe a” 
sy 92 9 0. 3, 2x 6 
aw BF veseeees miu ne 1, 1x8”, Other Igts. 45.00 34.31 is "a0" "! arr eo 2x 8” 
NO. 2 vseeeeee 19.14 21.89 1x10”, Other igts. .... 38.86 10’ to 20° 26.57 ....] No. 2 & better log run— 
Ix6” No. 2. CM... 19-46 cers 2 ars a 45.00 47.76 10".. 10? cose: v2 $4.95) = oe a” 39° 22.30 
eh Cle... 15.09 1x8”... s- ees 20.28 20.50 4 25.53 25.58 ” “12 pee 20.00 B 
Celling BE sl awcinnceces Ee ae b ¥ 6? ss eeee 22.8 4 
wea" 29 T5EG" oo icocves SET OO 2 5 » 18’, & 20’ . 20.54 
catall, ~ae eesaeee i7-80 a «| +t S| No. 3 (all. lengths) : te BS ©. Fe eo eee age ; 
%x4” Bé&better .. . 83.85 5 | . gah Sheer See eae . POR 23. 
No. 1 -+ 30.21 29.10 1310” sheeneoees ee HH a 7 2. 18’ & 20°"! 35°58 : 
No. 2 f -.. 17.12 21.89 32.05 N 1x12 ean et eens 17.51 17.12 ane 9 ae - — ” 1 
No. 4, all widths and . eae x 8”, 16" ...,.. 2 5.00 12 
Partition es Ee We eet. 6.95 No. 2, 2x 4 10! wnt cose =A , 18" & 20’ . 20.00 F 
x4 & 6” B&better . 40.00 88.50 53. Shiplap | eee 20.37 3198 ais”. 10’ oo 33.6 00 : 
NO, Lb seseee ° ceee x5 52. “on? 99 9m P ‘ oe ee 
_ pais: 21.25 23.90 /4x12” “Of No. 2 (10 to 20°): : ee Ai —_— = 18’ & 20’°: 23.03 
peta < tbo Sei eee 0.97 20.39 20. sees 
‘ea Bevel Siding | NEtar oe’ Oe  . eee 1 ox 6”. 10” ...... 18.25 .... Longleaf Timbers , 
%x6” B&better ....... sees 32.00) 6/4 @ 8/4x12”...... 70.00 111 |No. 3 (all lengths) . eae 17.60 $3.80 | He. } SeBAs £45. 20° 
‘ieee iis ee hye ore 6.57 17.25, jj SB | asesee sees . and under: 
, - Drep Siding ‘ Cc | 1” 39.75 er she asi Aa 16.71 17.50 18 & 20’ : 17.30 20.14 Re Re ee Be ie yiae 24.82 29.18 
x4 or 6” B&better .... 36.67 37.48 | 6 = wees 10’ to 20’ 20.06 0” 31.52 30.71 ‘ 
ma B. nee 35.02 35.28, 1x6") ....cseeeeeeeeee 34.84 38.25 Plaster Lath ox 8”. 10’ : 21.55 oA. ae 37/58 35, $ 
No. 2 22.67 25.00 TsO”? ln ces seocvercoee Bt r 5.41 38.25 i ee OR 2.75 <- soe eee 31.33 SH eee eee ew eee 7.58 5.38 
No. 3 14.07 2 ie a A and 16” .ncccces +t 47.25 No. 2° %”" 4? oi 22 i ot! 157 | ee ah nae Shortieaf Timbers 
eaten ot Gan DE”. schtcdeenswdmne 51.7 coos Byrkit Lath 18 &. 20" 19.37 21.42} No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: ti 
R&hetter: Car Material OE a drasinc oon eee 16.25 10’ OT eet ease ccxcsssunaa ct 73 0 
DEO cacenedueed 52.25 53.69 | (All 1x4 and 6”): Sele eer paar: ce ae ae Seasacd coe S200 Roofers 
gf 2 Sarprenery 59.00 57.64 No. 2, Random ......... 18.25 112’ and longer ....... weee 16.25  vaceds 17.70 21.45|No. 2, 126” ........... 4.94 S 
Following are f. o. b. mill prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended Oct. 7: 
Flooring Finish, B&btr. Surfaced Roofers & C. M., tx6” Lengieaf Dimension, SISIE Pe tos Dimension, SISIE Shortieaf Dimension, SISIE 
1x3” E.G. BADE | sap... 64.25 INE" eeceveeeeceerseees 46.00/ No 1 o...eeoqeeeseeee 36.50|No. 1— ies No. 2— R 
No. . ee 40. NT co 8 5 aba ties waleaan MONMEE °@ cuiaeceurssaceves 18.75 |@x 4”,18&20’ .......... ; eh Ren | gh Ae 
i I Win SRN occndiccccccccccose NT SOM ibinkwnennnettan 15.50| ‘somaa’ 2.22.2°57: ‘ 33. 3.75 ar ‘ att a al : 12° mess Ns oe 1! 
No. 1 & C... 39.25 Ix5@10" eee e eee 55.75 DOME cducccoawnacen 35.00, 16’ r ; 
ada EEE cts verevescavevie 63.25,  Shiplap, Random Lengths | eee 25.50 | 8 I 
ix4” E.G. Rate sap... 60.75 |5/4x4,648" .....cccceeee 64.25| No, 1, 1x 8” ......0e.. 34.50 TO nceccnca - = 25 2x 6”, 
1 & C... 39.75/5/4x5&10" ......... kc = oe gt  T raaeehe: 20.75 BE. ncxedsonsen 4.7 12’ 
F.G. Baber + SLE  ssseceees +668 76.50 | gieiateninbabetetaise. 5 es 3s'35| 6 
& C... 84.50 1%&2x4-12” coccvccee 58.20) No. 8, 1m 8” oo cccccccs 16.75 ed nb tale dinien val 27.75 | 18&20’ ) 
yo 22.00 Random Feneing. S18 at oa 17.75 BE vncacdnined 0.50 22 | 
Ceiling No. 1, 1x4” ae cat ie 34.00 SP xtceuanaee 18.25 TEE cxsnsscces . 35.00 2x 8”, 10 | 
%x4” B&btr .......... ! eat eee nee ee 36.00 -~ . 3 apmeoepnnenees: 1.00 ‘ 1 
on ee 33.00 No, 2, i, pis Hive. 17.00 0. Longleaf Timbers 16 wp teeeeeeees - 33.50 16 ° 1 
ht Betereseden 20.75 ipa 18.75, Sa. E&S, 20° & Und- pp YBK20"  eeeeeeeeee 36.75 | 18&20 
©. 6. Batts WR Tee coccaseseces 13.00|8" & und ............. 95.75 | SEIS", TE, woverscesers ° ee lene te 
Sst” Ma, 1 & bir....- 33.7 ISO” pecccccscons 14.50 mrp 5x10/10x10 yo OS eevee all i9e < 
56x3” No. 1 & btr ...... 36.25 . ’ Jan bs, B&abtr 6x12/ aia tatehaaieiie 40.00 i sé+veshwes - 47.35 16’ 2 
; Partition : BH, FI ccncvcveccse 75.25 Ne. ¢ Sherticaf TI uae No. 2— 18&20’ 
In4” BADE ......00000- 15 Boards, SIS or $2S : - SS ee -» 26.25 » 224 
Drop Siding, No. 117 No. 1, 1x 8”, rdm ...... 33.50 > ws et, LT neeeeeeeees - weak 
- nn seveevestese 75 x re FEM cece . , ene oy 16’. weeeeeeeee ® 50 
ved wy Giceenenes seop|.. . 1x12”. rdm :..... 49.00 | 324410" | 5x10/10x10 28.00 18890" :-:...0020 25.50 sease 
a m custeeerens 25.75 No. 2, 1x 8”. rdm ...... 20.50 x12/12X12 .. 2.2.2 eee eee 33.00 ox 6”, 1a eeeeeeeeeees 22.00 x, » 22&24 ee F. — I 
x 22. — ; a _ r, 5 "th coccces ‘ 
, Finish, C, Surfaced 1x12”, 10-16’ ':. 26.50; boneleaf D1 SISIE 18&20" 12212: oc. 25.60 |2x 47, 10? .........000. 21.50 pen ; 26.00 
1X8” noe eee sereeeeee 40 po 1x12”, 18&20’ 97.75 | No. 1— eC ‘asa ckadannnste 21.50 | BP Car es 20.50  apeanterineatatte 5.75 
5/424,688" 22. cree eeee 47.00! No. 3, 1x 8”, rdm ...... TSN Gs TE. wnensdenadobes 27.75 | -Siwnnp ani 24.00 | Ot. ebeiipalennbtl 5.50} Ma. 1, 708"  covcscccces 22.75 
Casing & Base, B&btr A “rene 18.00 a sncanatnskuanl SRMSTENOE. EE sccxconeenees 29.00 BE eseesacens 24.00 | Random Igth . 37.00 
SE wovathadevesndes 57.25 $219", 80M 2.000. 17.75 __ geen topickiet cs: 27.00 De. acdeaceanwans 31.00 SY oc iiioacaie 25.00| No. 2, Random ..... ooo 20a 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK | 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No, 1 Hemiock Boarps, S1S— | No. 1 Hemiocx, S1S1E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
1x 4” . $27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 | 2x 4” . $30.00 $81.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $85.00 ; 
1x 6” ; 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 6” - 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
1x 8” 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 | 2x 9” . 29.00 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 
1x10” 32.50 33.50 83.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 | 2x10” . 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
1x12” 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.50 34.50 | 2x12” . 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
S, ’ 2 55. | + ” 4 n ; 
For merchantable $1S, deduct $3 from price of No..1, for No. 2, deduct $5 | No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, | %22-00. 


For 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 10.—Wholesale prices secured from authoritative sources exclusively for the American Lumberman are as follows: 
Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 Red Cedar Bevel Siding Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, 


$22.50. No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 








= ive ae see ea aaeiaak epee raieeeet $42.00 1x6”, %4x5%......$26.50 1x10”, %4x 9%4....$27.50 
cua® und i ee ~~ een B”, clear .....sccsccecssccscnsccscescece 68.00 1x8”) $4x74...... 97.50 1x12”, 94x11%.... 27.60 
8x6” and 6x6”.... 42.00 9x12” ...... coece Me $6210", CleaE .ccccccccccces covcencosccceoede GOO Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 
8x8”, 4x8” and Ge scccccesvece Ce Shortleaf Dimensions, 845, %-inch Scant, 10- {x24 14x26 
i eivedacsenss 43.00 SxBE” wcccccccces CM to 16-foot SO errr 82.50 86.00 
PN wewsr coves 50.00 14x14” ......++.++ 65.00 ay4” ....... inet BE” cécntbededed $29.50 MPMA Second class. ......ccccccces 74.50 78.50 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 2x6” etead evesees ap GRE -Sstetes sas oo S100 MPA Third claas. ....cccccccccces 52.50 58.50 
one : . 2x8 eee eeeee . Pondos White Fin Dres a 
y -f . ‘0 a e se 
~e : sm ory get ong to 82-foot price Worth Care Pine Se Mad 
«tlds Ace Ft agate aati : No. 2&btr. No.8” No.4 oe ee eeveeed er 60 sor: 50 $44.25 $96.75 
Longleaf ooring, 32x2%-inch Face  ) ae eee e'e . -$74.00 3.00 ekeee x see eee ee teeeees : . ° . 
_ “Bail ‘Delivery - Het flat crabs my 1.00 $25.00 = S Stee eee eeeees iar ng = py 
Pre eataontiere enews . $86.00 Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers = Tdbeteeethiede ae: ie ie 
B&btr. sap rift ..... kenode ease devanteseoosenl ee 1x 6", %x 5% ceeesccreccccccssoccccecceesssGaO00 13” end ee 102.50 92.50 48.25 43.25 
SY von deareve sbee cs eK ae CCUM ~ 8”” SIMI nies aes n'y hala pil ke oie tne-e oie TT ae ae ’ : " 
No. 1 com. sap flat...... ee ee eee ee ee” eee. Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
ye Gin, GED Biivse cc ccc betes cectoeeteeocs BED 1x12”; DEED  scccncereenrecatBacscciccscccs MEE MII. 200060 06040caéues eee Gee 
ee, © GIG. GAD Gabi coccvcceceguetccccccececs’ Me ##-incu thick, $1 more ere eececeeces 5.15 C.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, f. o. b. 


Wausau, Wis.: 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 

AsH— 

4/4 ....$ 95.00 $ 80.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 
6/4 ««-- 105.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 
6/4 «--- 115.00 100.00 75.00 42.00 
8/4 ..-- 120.00 105.00 80.00 47.00 
BasswooD— 

4/4 75.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 
5/4 78.00 68.00 58.00 34.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 
8/4 ...- 95.00 85.00 70.00 .00° 
10/4 ...-. 100.00 90.00 76.00 50.00 
12/4 ..-- 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 


Key stock, 4/4, $80; 5/4, $85 or on grade; FAS, 


$95; No. 1, $75. 


1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr. $65; 1x5-inch, $80. 


BircH— .... 
4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 50.00 82.00 
5/4 «--- 105.00 85.00 56.00 36.00 
6/4 .... 110,00 90.00 60.00 40.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 72.00 47.00 
10/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
12/4 ...- 180.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 
8/4 .... 88.00 70.00 45.00 28.00 
5/8 .... 85.00 68.00 28.00 weld 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $85; 8-inch & wdr., add 


$20; for 5-inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 
For sel. red, add 


Price of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $30. 
$25. 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $85; one and 
two face clear, $70; 1x5-inch, two face clear, $100; 


one and two face clear, $80; run of pile, $68. 


Sort Etu— 
Mm a TH 60.00 47.00 25.00 
5/4 ..-- 75.00 65.00 50.00 80.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 30.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock Etm— 
Ot .cce TRS 45.00 25.00 
5/4 ..-- 80.00 50.00 30.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 55.00 30.00 
8/4 .... 85.00 60.00 35.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 80.00 50.00 
12/4 .... 110.00 90.00 55.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Sorr MarLe— 
4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 45.00 27.00 
5/4 .... 75,00 65.00 50.00 35.00 
6/4 .... 90,00 80.00 58.00 32.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 65.00 38.00 
Rep Oax— 
4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 49.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 52.00 
Harp Marre Rovcu Fioorinc Stock— 
No. 1 No. 2 
com. com: 
OE: cawhknwenianwemew ee $44@45 $82@84 
DPE snccwscuneweeentears 45@47 34@36 
Harp MapLe— 
Sel. No. 1&Sel. 
FAS 6”&wider 6”&wider No. 2 


4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 $32.00 
5/4 .... 80.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 
10/4 .... 110.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 
12/4 .... 120.00 110.00 85.00 55.00 
14/4 .... 185.00 125.00 110.00 60.00 
16/4 - 165.00 150.00 135.00 60.00 


18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
*25.00 


30.00 


19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


No. 3 
com. 


$22 @24 
24@26 


35.00 


Add for straight FAS, $5; 8-inch and wider, $10; 
10-inch and wider, $80; 12-inch and wider, $40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 14 and 
16 foot, and the following percentages of 12-inch and 


wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 20 percent; 
10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
BEEcH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 8 

5/8 No. 2 com. & better... .... $88.00 $16.00 
4/4 ....$ 55.00 $40.00 $35.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 .... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 80.00 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Enp Drirep Wuite Mapre— 

FAS and 

Nos.1&2 Nos.1&2 
3 ee $110.00 $ 85.00 
jen Se o2s'5, Ae 90.00 
ne esees ens cateueltnveeses 120.00 95.00 
SO” se nbeeds dGioudcacieactes 180.00 105.00 





ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 S. Dearborn 8t., 
CHICAGO 


Please send me Bulletin No. 44. 


Seeeeeeseeaeanc® 


AL 10-24 
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‘Send the coupon 
today for your 


copy of our new 
Bulletin No. 44 


on The “V” Truck Crane 








SEV EEA: Bt rege 9 


Now small lumber yards can cash in 
on the profits derived from mechanical 
handling. The ORTON Truck Crane 
makes possible the handling of 3, 4 and 
5-ton loads at a cost which is surpris- 
ingly low. You can use one of your 
old motor trucks, any 5 or 7%4-ton 
truck will do. 


Cranes 





ORTON CRANE 

















The “V” Crane is full revolving and 
may be powered with either a gasoline 
or electric motor; 20, 24 or 28 foot 
boom is optional The machine is op- 
erated by one man. Write today or 
send the coupon for our new Bulletin 
No. 44 which completely describes and 


illustrates it. 
TS] Shovels 





% SHOVEL COMPANY, 608 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use 
swampy logging roads. 


with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 


The strong, durable construction of this trailer 


enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 
TODAY 


Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 
Investigate our line now. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 
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Dry Kiln 
Performance 


_The kind that gives the most perfect 
RESULTS —at the least cost, with the least 
supervision, and keeps it up, day in and day 
out, the year around— 


Regardless of Outside Weather 
or Atmospheric Conditions 


is the record established by the 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum DIRYER 


The experiences of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
in their Voth and Call, Texas Plants will be of inter- 
est to every lumberman. We'll gladly send particu- 
lars of this and other installations—both new and 
replacing other dry kiln equipment—on request. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


You, too, may find in the UNIVERSAL VACUUM 
DRYER the solution to your Kiln | 
Write for full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL VACUUM DRYER CO. 


5097 Gateway Station, 


ing prob- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 



























Birch 
Maple 
Beech 
Basswood 
Elm 
Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


from Quality Timber 
Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 








NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—Northern pine 
manufacturers, following the lead of western Pine 
producers, are making pine reductions, rang.ng from 
$1 to $20. One manufacturer said that his reductions 
on thick selects range from $15 to $25, and that there 
are to be no reductions on dimension and _ timbers, 
Pine has moved fairly satisfactorily in the last week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The demand for north. 
ern pine is a little better than it was a few weeks 
ago, but there is a tendency among both retail and 
industrial customers to limit their buying to small 
lots. Stocks in the wholesale yards are somewhat 
broken, in spite of fairly liberal receipts this summer, 
Prices are not easy to advance, however, owing to the 
weakness developing in competitive woods. The low 
grades are steady and in fair demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 11.—Demand for eastern 
spruce frames can not be called active. There is no 
change in base prices. Producers and distributers 
agree that the eastern spruce market is held down by 
the stiff competition of western lumber coming by 
water from the Coast. Provincial random has been 
quiet since the first of the month. Very desirable 
lengths of narrow random are offered at $33; the 2x8- 
inch at $36, and the 2x10-inch at $37. The buying 
of boards is light, but stocks in first hands are the 
same and prices remain about steady. Demand for 
spruce lath is slower than it was expected to be this 
autumn and prices have grown easier; the 1%-inch 
are now $6.65@6.90, and the 1%-inch are $6. 


HARDWOODS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 10.—Hardwood is dull and 
the market is wavering. Some mills are shut down 
in the South, and others are planning to curtail pro- 
duction. Low grade stock for box factories and in- 
dustrials is moving most freely. The automobile body 
demand and the furniture buying are quiet, while 
flooring concerns are said to be working only three 
days a week and not inclined to buy oak unless the 
price is very low. Thick elm is about the only item 
of which there is a shortage, otherwise mill stocks 


are heavy. Red gum, sap gum and maple are in- 
active. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 11.—A little more 
firmness in prices is shown in hardwoods, and dealers 
are looking for an improvement in sales. Prices are 
practically unchanged, but the trade is more optimistic, 
though spot sales are light. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 12.—There is little demand 
for anything in the hardwood line. Local concerns 
are getting a few orders for sap gum and flooring oak, 
but everything else is very dull. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 12.—A fair fall trade is 
reported in hardwoods, but there is not the snap to 
the market that is sometimes present. Where con- 
sumers need stock they quite generally buy it in lim- 
ited quantity and many plants are not busy enough 
to require a great deal of lumber. Business at some 
of the yards is reported to be well up to that of a 
year ago and to be more active than during the sum- 
mer. Prices are not much changed, though occa- 
sional concessions are being made. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—The fir market is 
quiet and without feature, except that in the rail trade 
buyers insist strongly on immediate shipment. Stock 
is hard to buy and hard to sell; and at the same time 
production has gained slightly on orders and _ ship- 
ments. Fir logs are firm. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—There has been no change 
in the fir situation during the last week. Prices, if 
anything, are firnfer, but there seems to be little spirit 
in buying, dealers generally refraining from stocking 
up beyond their apparent needs. Some yards have 
large quantities of lumber on hand, but these are the 
exceptions. A few wholesalers were located today who 
said they were well satisfied with the way things are 
going. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 10.—Requirements of fir 
in this section can hardly be considered as out of the 
ordinary, and competition between fir and other woods 
is as keen as ever, with distributers disposed to pro- 
ceed very cautiously. Stocks are large enough to cover 
all wants. Fir distributers with established outlets 
manage to do passably well, but new bidders for busi- 
ness are having a hard time of it. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 11.—Low prices on fir 
are getting orders for the West Coast mills, but de- 
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mand is light even on concessions. Buyers want 
mostly boards and dimension, and there is little call 
for the upper grades, 


CYPRESS 


sT, LOUIS, MO., Oct. 10.—Demand for yellow 
cypress fails to show an improvement, inquiries and 
orders being few. Box factories are demanding Nos. 1 
and 2 common cypress, otherwise sales are concerned 
with mixed cars. The price list is unchanged. Move- 
ment of red cypress also is slow. Some yards are 
furnishing lumber to be used in the reconstruction 
of tornado damaged dwellings. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—Demand for West Coast 
hemlock has decreased rather than improved in the last 
few weeks, but prices have not suffered from the inac- 
tivity. Not one of a half dozen wholesalers inter- 
viewed today would say the market was better than 


“fair.” 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 11.—Stocks of dry native 
hemlock in first hands are light. Hence prices are 
maintained although demand is small. The bulk of 
current trading is in western hemlock coming by 
water from the coast. For very nice eastern clipped 
boards it is not hard to secure $32, but reasonably 
desirable boards may be bought for $31.50 and even 
$31. No offers of random at less than $29.50 have 
been reported during the last week. Quotations on 
western transits are uncertain. Much of the distress 
lumber is out of the way and strong sellers have stored 
their excess. Recent sales of No. 1 common boards 
are reported down to $25.50 c. i. f., and of ordinary 
schedules of 2-inch dressed from an tincertain low 
range up to $30 c. i. f. 


WESTERN PINES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 10.—Demand 
for pine has been sustained, with some increase in 
that for upper grades, especially from eastern rail 
markets. Commons also showed some increase, The 
prices continue to strengthen, with slight changes in 
individual grades. Export business is normal, but 
local demand fell off slightly. Retailers report busi- 
ness no better than normal. Stock conditions make 
the outlook good. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—Idaho pine prices have held 
their own for the last week, and it seems generally 
agreed that there will be no further recessions. Demand 
is unusually inactive, both in Idaho and Pondosa, and 
this applies to all grades. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The Western pines 
market is quiet and is affected by the weakness re- 
cently developing in Idaho pine. Some of the Cali- 
fornia mills are closing early this fall and are plan- 
ning to hold their stocks until spring, when they 
expect higher prices. Wholesalers, as well as their 
customers, are buying from hand-to-mouth. Nos. 1 
and 2 clear sugar pine are scarce and strong, as is 
also No. 1 shop, but other items are mostly easy. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 11.—Demand for west- 
ern pines has slowed down and prices are classed as 
very weak. There is some demand for factory grades, 
in this section and in the East, but retailers appear 
to have ample stocks for immediate requirements. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 10.—There is a 
sustained demand for common grades of redwood and 
a slight increase in demand for uppers. Prices are 
steady, with no general changes reported. Export 
business and southern California rail demand showed 
increases during the week. Retailers here report red- 
wood business urisatisfactory. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 10.—The movement of 
southern pine continues very sluggish at unsatisfactory 
prices. City yards are practically the only users show- 
ing interest, the rural trade being quiet. There is 
no call for flooring and finish, activity being chiefly 
in mixed cars of dimension and boards.. Some local 
yards are placing orders for lumber to be used in 
reconstructing dwelling damaged by the recent tornado, 
but this business is not substantial, because of al- 
ready large stocks here. 


KANSAS CITY. MO., Oct. 11.—Southern pine 
demand is reported to be running below the output 
of the mills, and some low prices have been made 
without attracting mueh notice from buyers. Most 
orders appear to be made up to keep stocks assorted. 
Demand for finish is small and prices are weak. No. 
8 boards are in good demand. 
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Bright, Clear Stocks 


Our private levee system has kept our lumber bright, clear and 
dry. With our six well located band mills producing over a 
hundred million feet annually, it is no wonder that our customers’ : 
individual demands can be filled promptly and efficiently. 


Send us your inquiries and orders for 


OAK—ASH—GUM—ELM—CYPRESS 
Turner-Farber-Love Company 


Home Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


° BRANCH OFFICES : 
New York, 350 Madison Ave. | New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Mills at Memphis, Tenn., Leland, Charleston, Tchula, Miss. 


Chicago, 612 North Michigan Ave. 
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Ask the next ladder buyer who comes in if these 
points wouldn't appeal to him. And then write for the 
Babcock catolog. 


If you stop buying you stop selling. If 
you stop selling you are out of business. 
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' The Big Selling Ladders 
' Babcock Spruce Ladders sell well because they are ,, 
wl dll’ made to suit ladder buyers’ requirements—strong, yet 
OM "i light and easy to handle. _ 











THE W. W. BABCOCK CO., Bath, N. Y. 
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BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 11.—New England business 
in southern pine is moderate in volume and easy in 
price. Intense competition and wide distribution of 
orders is one explanation advanced. Few important 
orders for flooring are being secured although sellers 
are quoting attractive prices. Bé&better rift, 1x4-inch, 
is offered at $76@78 for longleaf, and down to $70 for 
shortleaf. B&better 11/16-inch partition is offered down 
to $45, and nice Arkansas stock at $47.50. Roofer 
quotations are $29@29.50 for 8-inch air dried. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 12.—Timbers are the 
strongest item in both the domestic and export fields. 
Railroad stocks are in fair demand, but oil field busi- 
ness is at a standstill. There is a moderate demand 
for assorted yard stocks. Prices have eased up 
slightly on certain items. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—Red cedar shingles 
are fairly steady, and, with the exception of extra clears, 
standard stock, which are developing weakness are 
scarce and firm. Mills seem to be quite well supplied 
with orders. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—Red cedar 
shingles, which have held firm for weeks, showed a 
tendency to sag a little in the last week. The de- 
mand has failed to develop. Clears were down about 
5 cents to $2.55, and stars dropped to $2.20. Balsam 
lath are in demand, but virtually unavailable. North- 
ern pine manufacturers have announced.a reduction of 
50 cents on white pine lath. Merchantable pine is not 
moving freely. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—The eastern spruce lath 
situation shows very little change from week to week, 
prices giving no indication of rallying and supplies 
continuing well above the market’s needs. The shingle 
market .has shown slight improvement, but here, too, 
supplies are more than ample, and bargains may be 
obtained without a great deal of difficulty. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 11.—Shingle prices 
have weakened a little more in the last week. Some 
mills are still asking the old prices, but not getting 
much business on them. Lath demand is slower and 
there has been little call in the last week for siding. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 12.—Shingles are un- 
usually quiet, but lath are moving fairly well. Extra 








Cuts Your Logging Costs 
25% to 60% 


PORTS from loggers from all 
parts of the United States and 


Canada, show that Trackson- 
Fordsons are cutting winter log 
hauling costs from 25% to 60%! 
This is made possible because one 
Trackson and one operator fre- 
quently do the work of 8 horses 
and 4 men! 


With Tracksons, logging can be 
started earlier and continued later 
in the season. They will work in 
swamps before they are frozen and 
can be used on thin lake ice with- 
out danger. They travel over 


Com 


snow where other tractors would 
bury themselves and horses would 
flounder. They will pack snow 
and ice uniformly and make smooth 
roads over which can be hauled 
large loads at maximum speed. 
They are superior to all other 
forms of motive power for hauling, 
decking, loading, skidding, sprink- 
ling, and a multitude of other oper- 
ations in logging work. 


Write today for special logging 
bulletin which gives many inter- 
esting facts on the part Trackson 
is taking in the logging industry. 


——MAKERS OF FULL-CRAWLERS ~~ 


S10 CLINTON sT. 


MILWAUKEE ,.wits. 
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clears are quoted at $2.40, and extra stars at $2.95 
mill basis. No. 1 lath are quoted at $3, and No, 9 a 


$1.75. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 11.—Retail yards are doing 
a fair autumn business in clapboards. Yard stocks 
are light. Well assorted wholesale stocks of Weg 
Coast clapboards are held at eastern storage Points, 
Offerings of eastern spruce and native white pine clap. 
boards are very light and prices are firmly held. Attrac. 
tive prices are quoted on the Coast clapboards, how. 
ever, and now and then there are special lots which 
can be picked up at some concession. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 11.—Boxboard distributers 
regard the outlook for fall and early winter trade as 
encouraging. Stocks of dry box lumber in first hands 
are reported to be a little larger than was generally 
believed before the last association statistics were pub- 
lished, but they are not excessive and there is a general 
disposition to maintain lists. Round edge white pine 
boxboards, inch, are $27@29. 


News Letters 


(Concluded from page 89) 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 11.—Unusual inactivity characterizes the lum- 
ber market. Those who had felt that the fall season 
would bring a revival admit their disappointment. The 
one thing apparent is that there were no recessions in 
prices last week, and several important items on the 
list showed more strength. This was true especially 
of Idaho pine, that has suffered from weakness for 
the last two months. Sales of fir were not as heavy 
as during the week before. This decline in volume 
surprised lumbermen, and the fact that no considerable 
buying movement has developed convinced some of 
the best students of the market that the yards are not 
going to stock up this fall. 

George A. Bahr, secretary Long Island Dealers’ 
Association, has just removed his residence from Val- 
ley Stream to Mineola, Long Island. The association 
recently opened an office in Mineola, and Mr. Bahr’s 
purpose is to be near the base of operations. His 
address is 457 Franklin Ave., Mineola. 

A. E. Jelleme, of the Anderson Lumber Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has taken up residence with his family 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. 

The Indiana Quartered Oak Co., Long Island City, 
recently unloaded a cargo of 360,000 feet of Philippine 


mahogany. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Oct. 10.—Victor W. Wheeler, of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary-manager of the Carolina Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was in Toronto recently and 
called upon the secretary-manager of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Wheeler’s 
home was originally in Toronto, and he was on a 
holiday visiting some of his old friends. 

One of the Ontario Government forestry patrol 
hydroplanes crashed in the Kenagami River Oct. 7. 
The observer, Dr. O. G. Reid, of Toronto, suffered 
severe injuries to his face and leg. The pilot and 
mechanic escaped without injury. An Indian courier 
took word out to civilization and another plane went 
in and removed the unfortunate fliers to Long Lac. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 10.—Some sections of the country have in- 
creased their orders’ for pine, while demand from 
other sections has fallen off, so there is little change 
in volume. The pine manufacturers for several months 
had very little trouble in getting rid of low grade 
flooring, ceiling, siding and the like, along with their 
sheathing and framing, but have noted a decided 
recent slump in demand for such items, probably due 
to slower buying by Florida yards. B&better and 
No. 1 common seem to be holding their own, and 
demand is sufficient to take care of production. A 
good portion of the business is from outside the State, 
and Florida mills are more inclined to meet compe- 
tition and assume the additional freight charges on 
these better grades. It is a difficult matter to do this 
with the Nos. 2 and 3 common. Orders for timbers 
and special cutting are not sufficient. Furthermore, 
all manufacturers are striving to get just as much 
of these timbers orders as possible to cut down on 
their production of shed and yard stocks. This com- 
petition is forcing prices down. 

Cypress orders seem slightly better, with more effort 
being put into selling, along with the extensive adver- 
tising campaigns that are getting under way. How- 
ever, business has not by any means reached the 
activity that could be expected at this time of year. 
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Reports from centers that are ordinarily large users 
of cypress indicate that yards and millwork plants 
expect a decided betterment in demand during the 
last three months of the year. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 10.—Exceedingly favorable weather has re- 
sulted in full production of pine. The local mills 
report fair order files, but prices being obtained are 
generally regarded as very unsatisfactory, and a good 
many mills report actual losses. Special cutting in 
longleaf continues very strong and is much in demand. 
Considerable business is being placed daily by coun- 
try yards. City demand has not shown the usual 
fall increase. Car material is firm, with very small 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers. There has 
been some increase in demand from Europe, with sawn 
timber, extra and Genoa prime and kiln dried saps 
featured. The South American and West Indian 
markets are depressed. 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
who has recently been ill at Touro infirmary, New 
Orleans, is so much improved that he is now conva- 
lescing at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, one of the directors 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is here visiting his son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Cox. 

Murray H. Bissell, sales manager Marathon Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Pittsburgh. 





Hymeneal 


TEBB-HANIGER. One of the most beautiful wed- 
dings of the fall season in Tacoma, Wash., was that 
of Miss Claire Haniger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Haniger of Tacoma, to Fred Rutherford Tebb, 
son of T. W. Tebb, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, Aberdeen, Wash. Gordeon E. Tebb, of 
Aberdeen, attended his brother. The bride received 
her schooling in a private school in Tacoma, and Mr. 
Tebb graduated from the Weatherwax High School, 
Aberdeen, and later attended the Oregon Agricultural 
college, Corvallis where he affiliated with Phi Delta 
Theta. He was a noted football star at Corvallis. 
He is now superintendent of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency plant at Sumner. 


HARLEY-DEMPSEY. Friends and relatives of 
Mrs, James W. Dempsey of Tacoma, Wash., are in 
receipt of word of her marriage in New York, Sept. 
21, to Herbert L. Harley, of Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley left Sept. 23 on the steamer Aurania for a 
wedding trip abroad during which they will pay a 
visit to Mrs. Charles W. Prowse, Mrs. arley’s 
daughter. They will return to the United States in 
April and will make their home at the Dempsey resi- 
dence, 602 North D street, Tacoma. Mrs. Harley was 
the widow of James W. Dempsey, former president 
of the Dempsey Lumber Co., of Tacoma. 


Trouble and Litigation 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 11.—A petition for an 
equity in receivership has been filed in Federal Court, 
Brooklyn, against the Sun Ray Lumber Co., of _Free- 
port, by Samuel C. Duberstein, of 26 Court Street, 
representing John J. Gallagher, president of the Com- 
mercial Lumber Company. Sidney _F. Strongit? was 
appointed receiver for the Sun Ray company by 
Federal {pts Moscowitz after giving a bond of 
$5,000. Mr. Gallagher said his concern had a claim 
of $3,700 against the Sun Ray company. He de- 
clared the assets of the latter firm are about $10,000 
in lumber and receivable accounts and mortgages that 
total about $20,000. He said he was compelled to 
file the petition to conserve the Sun Ray company’s 
assets. 


SEaTTLE, Wasu., Oct. 8.—Courtney I. Klopfenstein, 
of the Standard Lumber & Manufacturing Co., with 
mill in the southern part of the city, has just emerged 
as victor in a lawsuit that is probably unique in lum- 
ber annals. More than a year ago Dambrosia Bros., 
gardeners, with tract near the lumber operation, sued 
the Standard for $26,000, alleging damages to crops 
due to the mill’s burner and sawdust, and secured 
a verdict against the company for $8,250. Defendant 
succeeded in getting a new trial, and the rehearing 
has just been concluded, with a verdict for the lum- 
ber company. The case was decided by a jury. 

At the second trial Mr. Klopfenstein introduced 
valuable testimony from three agricultural experts 
from Washington State College, Pullman, who were 
able to demonstrate that the growing crops had not 
been materially damaged by sawdust or other matter 
trom the mill. Among the exhibits presented by the 
gardeners were cabbages with virile stocks but un- 
developed heads. An expert took one of them, stripped 
it of its leaves, at the same time saying, “This re- 
tarded growth is due to a slug in the stem.” He 
proved his point by tearing open the stem and ex- 
hibiting the slug. Another cabbage he declared was 
affected with “clubfoot,’? a disease due to an infesta- 
tion of the soil, affecting the roots of a plant and 
absorbing the health-giving foods to the detriment of 
the top. He declared that soil infested with “club- 
foot” germs would not successfully produce cabbages 
for three or four years. Mr. Klopfenstein did not 
rely ot experts at the first trial. At the second trial 
they practically threw the decision his way. His case 
was handled by McLaren & Shorett. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be =. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























WANTED 

A man who can draw plans, draw off material 
from plans and figure the total contract. State 
experience and salary wanted. Forty miles (40 
mi.) from Chicago. 

Address “L. 105,” care American Lumberman. 





Manipulating mahogany measure- 
ments might make money, mean- 
while make mill managers miser- 
able. 

Wm. S. Rhodes, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED: 
Hustling commission salesmen to sell genuine soft 
textured TUPELO Gum Boxing and Crating Lum- 
ber; also Moulding and Trim; especially need a 
good man in the Cities of St. Louis, Mo. and Cleve- 
land, O. to sell Moulding and Trim. Liberal com- 
missions. 
Address “G. 108,” care American Lumberman. 








DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
LUMBER, TiIMBERLANDS, MACHINERY, 


SAWMILLS, PLANING MILLS, 
MOTIVES, CARS, RAILS, etc.? 
When you want EMPLOYEES or EM- 
PLOYMENT or anything used in the LUM- 
BER world, advertise in the WANTED and 
FOR SALE Department of the American 
LUMBERMAN. ; 


Send along your ad—we will do the rest. 
NOW IS THE TIME. 


LOCO- 





ESTIMATOR & DRAFTSMAN 
Need man able to make minor blue prints and 


list material from architect’s drawings. State age, 
experience, nationality, religion, and salary expéct- 
ed. Good opening retail yard 25 miles from Chi- 


cago. 
Address “G. 103,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
in a southern state. Volume of business $150,000.00 
to $200,000.00 annually. Last three years better 
than $15,000.00 profit annually. Part ownership 
desired on part of manager. Good growing com- 
munity, agricultural section. 
Address “K. 101,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
for line yard concern doing business in Minnesota, 
Good salary. Replies treated confidentially. Do 
not apply unless you can qualify. 
Address “‘M. 119,” care American Lumberman. 


LADY STENOGRAPHER 
With good lumber experience. To be assistant to 
lumber buyer. Loop office. Give age, experience 
and references. 
Address “M. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE BOOKKEEPER 
For retail lumber yard. Must also assist in wait- 
ing on trade. LITTLE WOLF RIVER LBR, CO., 
Manawa, Wis. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To manage small yard in Denver, Colorado, who 
can invest five to ten thousand dollars. 
Address “K. 106,” care American Lumberman. 




















Many mill magnates maintain Mitts 
& Merrill, Michigan, manufacture 
meritorious model material masher 
magnificent 


making multitudes 


maintenance. 


Robert Cofield, McShan, Ala. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To work Chicago and nearby trade by large Chi- 
cago wholesaler handling output two mills, with 
other good mill connections. Prefer young man 
seeking opportunity for advancement. Give age, 
experience, salary and full particulars. 
Address “K. 119,’ care American Lumberman. 





ANTED 
Active Commission salesmen in middle-west, cen- 
tral and eastern states, who know how and where 
to sell high-class Sitka Spruce Factory stock and 
Clears. Good commissions. 
Address “H. 114,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES 
On a commission basis to sell N. C. Pine, yellow 
pine and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced sales- 
men with established trade located anywhere in 
Va., W. Va., Md., Pa.. N. J., N. Y., Conn., and Mass, 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


WANTED SALESMAN 
Man capable to sell and call on contractors and 
builders in Calumet region for a lumber, millwork 
and building material company, Exceptional propo- 
sition to the right man. 
Address ‘“‘M. 127,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
selling pine and hardwoods in Eastern Pa. for 
past five years wants position with good reliable 
mill or wholesaler. Present employer as reference. 
Address “L, 123,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN 
For Northern Iowa and Northern Illinois territory. 
Experience necessary. One acquainted with above 
territory preferred, 
Address ‘“‘K. 115,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
High grade millwork salesman. 


grade residence work, 
Address “M. 101,” care American Lumberman. 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position Jan. 1 anywhere. Thoroly familiar 
with fast feed electric machines, also kiln ex- 
perience. Can maintain power plant including 
generators. Prefer electric mill Pine or Hard- 
woods. Now employed. Good reason for change 
and best reference from all employers, 

Address “M. 103,” care American Lumberman. 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Who has specialized on accounting and income tax 
returns for lumber manufacturers is open for a 
position. A-1 references, Address “ACCOUNT- 
ANT,” Box 2054, De Soto Sta., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of planing mill. Many years experience and can 
furnish best reference. N. C., or Va. pre- 
Write “W. P.,” care American Lum- 








ferred. 
berman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS A POSITION 
Several years’ experience in pitch pine and hard- 
wood. Married and sober. Can come on short 
notice. 

Address “‘M. 104,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard. 26 years’ experience, well able 
to handle a yard, and can show results. Guar- 
antee to make yard pay. 
Address ““M. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FORMER SALES-MANAGER 
for a large Southern Pine Mill desires to ‘make a 
buying connection with a Northern Wholesaler. 














Address “M. 125,”’ care American Lumberman, 
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POSITION WANTED 
By capable and reliable, experienced lumber sales- 
man with headquarters Chicago, to sell for good 
sized mill or group of mills, in any or entire 
middle-west, central and eastern states territory. 
Have extensive and worthy personal acquaintance, 
and thoroughly conversant with the needs of the 


retail lumber, railroad and general industrial 
trade; twelve consecutive years and good record 
with one concern. No wholesale or commission 
concern connection wanted, 

Address “H. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 
With sash and door manufacturer or jobber, pref- 
erably road work, by thorough millwork man. 
Number of years’ experience in all departments. 
Understand Cost Book A. Can take survey from 
Plans, figure material and make sales. Also able 
to take measurements at building and make minor 
details. Prepared to take up new proposition at 
° 





nce. 
Address “L. 110,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a retail yard. Thoroughly qualified, have a 
working knowledge of the manufacture of lumber 
and experience in selling it. First class references 
as to character and ability. Age 40, pleasing per- 
sonality. Good reasons for changing. Available 
January Ist. 
Address “L. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER—BOOKKEEPER—TALLYMAN 
Married man. Thirty years old. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Salary secondary if good opportunity for fu- 
ture. Can take full charge. Would invest later. 
Willing to go one hundred miles radius of Chicago. 
Best of references. 

Address “L. 112,” care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT OR GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Single, age 24, college graduate, now employed, 
had experience various departments in large retail 
yard, go any place with good future, clean habits, 
best reference. 

Address “K. 102,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in city or good sized town by man 
with years of the best of experience in both 
management and supervision of retail yards. Age 
forty-four. 
Address ‘‘M. 106," care American Lumberman. 

















Mossy monarch’s mystic majesty, 
micrifying midget man’s muscles, 
makes mere mortals marvel. Mon- 
arch’s manifest meridian maturity 
makes martyrdom mandatory. Man 
mercilessly manhandles monarch, 
maneuvering monarch  millward. 
Mill's modern machinery manip- 
ulates monarch, meticulously 
manufacturing many meritorious 
materials. Monarch’s’ mobilized 
materials maintain map-wide march 
marketward. Many men—many 
minds mark monarch-made materi- 
als’ manifold merits. Modest manses, 


magnificent mansions, monster 
manufactories, mighty metropolises 
materialize manywhere; meetly 


monumentalizing monarch’s munifi- 
cent mission, making mankind 
meditate monarch’s matchless 
memory. 


A. K. Campbell, Raymond, Wash. 





WANTED, BY YOUNG, ENERGETIC 
Executive opportunity to work into the lumber 
business. Services, investment, experience, car- 
pentry, drafting, best references. 

“Y" EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wishes to represent large mill. Have wide ac- 
quaintance with buyers in New York State, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. Salaried basis only, A-1 Refer- 
ences. Now employed. 

Address “K. 121,"" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Middle aged man, thoroughly experienced: road 
work or manager good yard. Seven years experi- 











ence as auditor and superintendent. Now em- 
ployed. 
Address “K. 122,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Band and. circular filer wants position. Long ex- 


perience. Steady and reliable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. References. 
Address, ““M. 120,” care American Lumberman. 
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MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
Will be available soon, now open for proposition 
from reliable firm. Fifteen years’ experience in the 
manufacture of high class architectural millwork 
of every description, as superintendent, estimator 
and detailer. Know present day methods of pro- 
duction, efficiency and cost systems. Accurate and 
reliable in quantity surveys. Familiar with Cost 
beok “A.” At present employed, legitimate rea- 
sons for changing. Will only consider propositions 
of merit with assurance of a future. 
Address “G. 121," care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced in modern lumber account- 
ing, credits, income tax, financial reports etc., in 
up to date form. Successful in handling large 
force and fully qualified in general office manage- 
ment. Age 42, perfectly clear record and well 
known in the lumber industry. Now executive 
with large Western Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany but for sound business reasons desire change. 
Address “H. 102,”" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 

Young man, 35 yrs.; general contractor in city 
of 325,000 for 9 yrs.; familiar with all types of 
construction, desires permanent connection. Two 
years’ professional work in Arch. Thoroughly 
familiar with Tamblyn Building Calculator, 26,000 
in use today. Wish to assist in estimating dept. 
Single, white, Protestant. Thoroughly dependable 
and aggressive. Advise salary; invest in some stock 
if necessary and can report at once. Al references. 

Address “L. 106," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—CO) GRADUATE 
30 years old, desires position with retail sash and 
door factory. Seven years’ office experience; can 
lift from plans, bill into mill, detail, piece bill, 
know modern manufacturing methods; able to 
handle men. Also have year’s experience esti- 
mating and selling. Prefer location in South. 

Address “M. 115,”" care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER OR EXECUTIVE 
of proven ability desires management of yard or 
executive position with manufacturer or wholesaler. 
33 years of age, ten years experience, good record 
and references, honest and efficient. Middle West 
preferred. 
Address “‘M. 122,’”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS FILER 
Sixteen years’ experience on band and resaws. 
Eleven years with Tipler Lumber Company of Tip- 
ler, Wisconsin. Present employer best reference. 
Indefinite shutdown of mill is reason for change. 
H. E. ZIELKE, Tipler, Wis. 


EXECUTIVE LARGE MILLWORK PLANT 
Resigned. Now open for position. Thoroughly 
familiar all branches, estimating, sales, or pro- 
duction. 

Address ‘‘K. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD, PINE AND FIR INSPECTOR 
Knows railroad requirements. Road or yard posi- 
tion. 

Address “M, 110,” care American Lumberman. 


SASH, DOOR, AND MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
And Biller. Can list, bill and detail sash, doors 
and millwork from plans. 

Address “H. 125," care American Lumberman. 

WANTED LATH MILL BY CONTRACT 
Or day. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “‘H, 110," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—JOB AS SECOND MAN 
Age 42, single, Catholic, 6 years’ experience. 
WILLIAM SWIFT, Churchville, Iowa. 


AUDITOR-TREASURER 
with exceptionally broad experience; location open. 
Address “M. 126," care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT 
Very capable all round office man wants position. 
Address ‘‘M. 108," care American Lumberman. 


LADY STENOGRAPHER 
6 years experience large wholesale lumber com- 
Pp 









































any. 
Address “‘M. 116,” care American Lumberman. 
LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Extensive experience lumber office in Chicago. 
Address, ‘‘M. 117,” care American Lumberman. 
EXPERT TRAFFIC MAN 
Extensive experience lumber and other commodi- 
ties. 
Address ‘‘M. 118,” care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Best references. BOX 146, Euclid, Ohio. 














WANTED —OWNERS OF TIMB 
To advertise in the For Sale—Timber Land depart- 
ment of the 1merican Lumberman for good results, 
RITE US 
American Lumberman, 431 South Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Illinois 





POSITION WANTED 
Superintendent and estimator of special millwork, 
twenty years experience, familiar with C. B. A. 
Address “M. 121,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR YARD SUPT. 
Large yard. Married. Now employed. Best of 
references. Age 36. Eighteen years’ experience 
all branches. 





Address “‘M. 107,” care American Lumberman. 





Many material men make money 
marketing Mitchell's magnificently 
manufactured matched maple. 


E. H. Luett, Davenport, Iowa. 








WANTED TO HANDLE THE OUTPUT oF 
A small hardwood mill by buying same for cash: 
selling on commission, or on a division of the 


net profits. Will make suitable cash advances, 
Address ‘‘K. 112,” care American Lumberman, 








WANTED 
Five hundred cars walnut logs. Twelve inches and 
up diameter, eight feet and up long. We inspect 
at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, 0, 





WANTED 
One large car 12/4 and 16/4 dry tough texture 
White Oak No. 2 C&B. 
PERCY E. HEENEY LUMBER CO., Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont. 








WANTED 
No. 1 Black or Shell Bark Hickory Logs. 12” ana 
up in diameter, 10’, 12’, 14’ and 16’ long. 
CRANE & MAC MAHON, Inc., St. Mary’s Ohio. 


: WANTED 

Giear Poplar logs. Also Cherry lumber. 

WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO 
Jamestown, N. Y. 








Mechanics modeled myriads modest 
mansions, making many make-shift 
men meditate. 


H. D. Hoback, York, Nebr. 











WOULD LIKE TO INVEST 
and become active in going lumber commission, 
or wholesale business or both. Or retail yard. Pre- 
ferably Detroit or Chicago. State fully what you 
have. 

Address “L. 117,’ care American Lumberman. 





WE DESIRE TO ESTABLISH 
Sales connection with one or two good W. Va. 
mills not represented in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan. 
Tdacess “G. 104,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
To make radio cabinets or similar work by a high 
grade interior trim mill near Chicago. 
Address “lL. 104,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
PLANING MILL MACHINERY 


We are building a planing mill, 
and are interested in buying a 
complete mill or separate ma- 
chines. Give full description of 
equipment and price in first letter. 
Electrical equipment preferred. 


BISHOP LUMBER COMPANY 
2315 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED 
A six foot used band mill complete. 
good condition. 
GUY F. VANSANT, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Must be in 





ONE RIGHT HAND AND ONE LEFT HAND 
eight foot log band mill. 
Address ‘“‘C. 103,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SIX FOOT BAND MILL 
carriage and filing room machinery. 
Address “L. 116,” care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO SELL SOME MACHINERY? 
Now is the time to advertise any machines you 
want to sell—buyers for good second hand ma- 
chinevy are tooking for bargains. 
Why wait? Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 














